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These  Essays,  as  the  Preface  explains,  were  originally 
printed  for  private  circulation.  The  <lenian<l  for  them 
afterwards  led  to  a  small  e<lition  being  placed  on  the 
market.  The  demand  still  continues,  and  in  compliance 
with  it,  three  hundred  copies,  the  balance  of  the  original 
edition,  which  were  reserved,  are  now  placed  in  our 
hands  for  publication. 

The  Copp,  Clahk  Company,  Ltd., 

TORONTO, 


e  year  one 
&  Co.,  in 


rilKFATOKV    NOTi:. 


TiiKsi;  pnpt'VH  liavu  boon  ivprinteil  tor  IViuiuls  whosometiiiuis 
ask  for  the  buck  miinbois  of  porioilicnls  in  wbicli  they  appoiuv.il. 
The  <fivi\i  public  is  sick  of  reprints,  imd  with  good  reason. 

The  vohmie  ini^fht  ahnost  have  been  called  Contributions  to 
Canadian  l/iterature  ;  for  of  the  papers  not  originally  published 
in  Canada  several  were  reproducetl  in  Canadian  journals. 
I'olitieal  subjects  have  been  excludt'd,  both  to  keep  a  volume, 
intended  for  friends,  free  from  aiiythiiiii;'  of  a  party  character, 
and  because  the  writer  looks  forward  to  puttin<jf  the  thouj,dits 
scattered  over  his  political  essiiv^  and  reviews  into  a  more 
connected  form. 

The  papers  on  "The  Karly  Years  of  the  C'onciueror  of  C^ue- 
l)cc,"  "A  Wi.vpuller  of  Kin<rs,"  "A  True  (Japtain  of  Industry," 
and  "  Karly  Years  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  can  hardly  pretend  to 
be  more  more  than  accounts  of  books  to  which  they  relate;  but 
they  interested  some  of  their  readers  at  the  time,  and  there  are 
probably  not  many  cotnes  of  the  books  in  Canada.  All  the 
papers  have  been  revised,  so  that  they  do  not  appear  here  exactly 
as  thev  were  in  the  periodicals  from  which  they  are  reprinted. 

'I'm;. )  MO,  Vrh.    10,   IS81. 


Since  the  above  preface  was  written  the  printers  have  re- 
ceived, from  public  libraries  and  from  other  quarters  in  the 
United  States,  applications  for  the  volume,  which  it  is  incon- 
venient to  meet  by  sending  copies  singly  across  the  lines. 

To  obviate  that  inconvenience  it  has  been  determined  to  is- 
sue a  small  edition  for  sale  through  booksellers  in  the  usual 
way,  and  Messrs.  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  Toronto,  and  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  arranged  to  supply  any 
demand  there  mav  be  foi*  the  work. 

Toronto,  June,  1881. 
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LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


RoMK  was  groat  in  arms,  in  government,  in  law.  This  com- 
biniulon  was  the  talisman  of  her  august  fortunes.  But  the 
three  things,  tliough  blended  in  her,  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
ami  the  political  analyst  is  called  upon  to  give  a  separate  account 
of  each.  Ey  what  agency  was  tliis  State,  out  of  all  the  States 
of  Italy,  out  of  all  the  States  of  the  world,  elected  to  a  triple 
pre-eminence,  and  to  the  impe.ial  supremacy  of  which  it  was 
the  foundation  ?  By  what  agency  was  Rome  chosen  as  the 
foundress  of  an  empire  which  we  regard  almost  as  a  necessary 
step  in  human  development,  and  which  formed  the  material, 
and  to  no  small  extent  the  political  matrix  of  modern  Eui'ope, 
though  the  sjjiritual  life  of  our  civilization  is  derived  from 
another  source  ?  We  are  not  awai'e  that  this  question  has  ever 
been  distinctly  answered,  or  even  distinctly  propounded.  The 
writer  once  })ut  it  to  a  very  eminent  Roman  antiquarian,  and 
the  answer  was  a  quotation  from  Virgil — 

"  Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoao  vertice  clivum 
Quis  deus  incertuni  est,  habitat  Deus  ;  Arcades  ip^um 
CVHiliiut  sc  \  idiHHe  Jovom  cum  sicpe  niijrautem 
yEjj'ida  concuteret  duxtl^^  nimbosque  cieret." 

This  perhaps  was  the  best  answer  that  Roman  patriotism, 
ancient  or  modern,  could  give ;  and  it  certainly  was  given  in  the 
best  form.  The  political  passages  of  Virgil,  like  some  in  Lucan 
and  Juvenal,  had  a  grandeur  entirely  Roman  with  which  neither 
Homer  nor  any  other  Greek  has  anything  to  do.  But  historical 
criticism,  without  doinn-  injustice  to  the  poetical  aspect  of  the 
mystery,  is  bound  to  seek  a  rational  solution.  Perhaps  in  seek- 
ing the  solution  we  may  in  some  measure  supply,  or  at  least 
suggest  the  mode  of  supplying,  a  deficiency  which  we  venture 
to  think  is  generally  found  in  the  first  chaptens  of  histories.  A 
national  history,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  commence  with  a 
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survey  of  the  country  or  locality,  its  geographical  position,  cli- 
mate, productions,  and  other  physical  circumstances  as  they 
bear  on  the  character  of  the  people.  We  ought  to  be  presented, 
in  short,  with  a  complete  description  of  the  scene  of  the  historic 
drama,  as  well  as  with  an  account  of  the  race  to  which  the  actors 
belong.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  development,  at  all  events, 
man  is  mainly  the  creature  of  physical  circumstances  ;  c(,nd  by 
a  systematic  examination  of  physical  circumstances  we  may  to 
some  extent  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infant  nation  as  it  lies  in 
the  arms  of  Nature. 

That  the  central  position  of  Rome,  in  the  long  and  narrow 
peninsula  of  Italy, was  highly  favourable  to  her  Italian  dominion, 
and  that  the  situation  of  Italy  was  favourable  to  her  dominion 
over  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediteiranean,  has  been 
often  pointed  out.  But  we  have  yet  to  ask  what  launched 
Rome  in  her  career  of  conquest,  and  still  more,  what  rendered 
that  carter  so  different  from  those  of  ordinary  conquerors  ? 
What  caused  the  Empire  of  Rome  to  be  so  durable  ?  What 
gives  it  so  high  an  organization  ?  What  made  it  so  tolerable, 
and  even  in  some  cases  beneficent  to  her  subjects  ?  What  en- 
abled it  to  perform  services  so  important  in  preparing  the  way 
for  a  higher  civilization  ? 

About  the  only  answer  that  we  get  to  these  questions  is 
race.  The  Romans  we  are  told,  were  by  nature  a  peculiarly 
warlike  race.  "  They  were  the  wolves  of  Ital}',"  says  Mr.  Meri- 
vale,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  fairly  the  state  of  opinion 
on  this  subject.  We  are  presented  in  short  witli  the  old  fable 
of  the  Twins  suckled  by  the  She-wolf  in  a  slightly  rationalized 
form.  It  was  more  likely  to  be  true,  if  anything,  in  its  original 
form,  for  in  mythology  nothing  is  so  irrational  as  rationalization. 
That  unfortunate  She-wolf  with  her  Twins  has  now  been  long 
discarded  by  criticism  as  a  historical  figure  ;  but  she  still  obtrudes 
herself  as  a  symbolical  legend  into  the  first  chapter  of  Roman 
history,  and  continues  to  affect  the  historia  ^'s  imagination  and 
to  give  him  a  wrong  bias  at  the  outset.  Who  knciws  whether 
the  statue  which  we  possess  is  a  real  counterpart  of  t -le  original  ? 
Who  knows  what  the  meaning  of  the  original  statue  was?  If 
the  group  was  of  great  R,iitiquity,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
it  was  not  political  or  historic,  but  religious ;  for  primaeval  art 
is  the  handmaid  of  roligion ;  historic  representation  and  political 
portraiture  belong  generally  to  a  later  age.  We  cannot  tell  with 
certainty  v.ven  that  the  original  statue  was  Roman. :  it  may  have 
been  brought  to  Rome  among  the  spoils  of  some  conquered  city, 
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in  which  case  it  would  have  no  reference  to  Roman  history  at 
all.  We  must  banish  it  entirely  from  our  minds,  with  all  the 
associations  and  impressions  which  cling  to  it,  and  we  must  do 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  that  circle  of  legends 
woven  out  of  misinterpreted  monuments  or  customs,  with  the 
embellishments  of  pure  fancy,  which  grouped  itself  round  the 
apocryphal  statues  of  the  seven  kings  in  the  Capitol,  aptly  com- 
pared by  Arnold  to  the  apocryphal  portraits  of  the  early  kings 
of  Scotland  in  Holyrood  and  those  of  the  medijBval  founders 
of  Oxford  in  the  Bodleian.  We  must  clear  our  minds  altogether 
of  these  fictions ;  they  are  not  even  ancient :  they  came  into 
existence  at  a  time  when  the  early  history  of  Rome  was  viewed 
in  the  deceptive  light  of  her  later  achievements  ;  when,  under 
the  influence  of  altc/ed  circumstances,  Roman  sentiment  had 
probably  undergone  a  considerable  change  ;  and  when,  conse- 
quently, the  national  imagination  no  longer  pointed  true  to  any- 
thing primtBval. 

Race,  when  tribal  peculiarities  are  once  formed,  is  a  most  im- 
portant feature  in  history  ;  those  who  deny  this  and  who  seek 
to  resolve  everything,  even  in  advanced  humanity,  into  the  in- 
fluence of  external  circumstances  or  of  some  particular  exter- 
nal circumstance,  such  as  food,  are  aot  less  one-siJed  or  less  wide 
of  the  truth  than  those  who  employ  race  as  the  universal  solu- 
tion. Who  can  doubt  that  between  the  Knglish  and  the  French, 
between  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish,  there  are  differences  of  char- 
acter which  have  profoundly  afi'ectcd  and  still  affect  the  course 
of  history  ?  The  case  is  still  stronger  if  we  take  races  more  re- 
mote from  each  other,  such  as  the  English  and  the  Hindoo.  But 
the  further  we  inquire,  the  more  reason  there  appears  to  be  for 
believing  that  peculiarities  of  race  are  themselves  originally 
formed  by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the  primi- 
tive tribe  ;  that,  however  marked  and  ingrained  they  may  be, 
they  are  not  congenital  and  perhaps  not  indelible.  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  are  closely  assimilated  by  education  ;  and  the 
weaknesses  of  character  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  Irish 
gradually  disappear  under  the  more  benign  influences  of  tlie 
New  World.  Thus,  by  ascribing  the  achievements  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  special  qualities  of  their  race,  we  should  not  be  solv- 
ing the  problem,  but  only  stating  it  again  in  other  terms. 

But  besides  this,  the  wolf  theory  halts  in  a  still  more  evident 
manner.  The  foster-children  of  the  she-wolf,  let  them  have 
never  so  much  of  their  foster-mother's  milk  in  them,  do  not  do 
what  the  Romans  did,  and  they  do  precisely  what  the  Romans 
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did  not.  They  kill,  ravage,  plunder — perhaps  they  cunquer 
and  even  for  a  time  retain  their  conquests — but  they  do  not 
found  highly  oi-ganized  empires,  they  do  not  civilize,  much  less 
do  they  give  hirth  to  law.  The  brutal  and  desolating  domina- 
tion of  the  Turk,  which  after  being  long  ?rtiHcially  upheld  by 
diplomacy,  is  at  last  falling  into  final  luin,  is  the  type  of  an 
cmjnrc  founded  by  the  foster-children  of  the  she-wolf.  Plunder, 
in  the  animal  lust  of  which  alone  it  originated,  remains  its  law, 
and  its  only  notion  of  imperial  administration  is  a  coaise  divi- 
sion, imposed  by  the  extent  of  its  territory,  into  satrapies,  which, 
as  the  central  dynasty,  enervated  by  sensuality,  loses  its  force, 
revolt,  and  break  up  the  empire.  Even  the  Macedonian,  pupil 
of  Aristotle  though  he  was,  did  not  create  an  empire  at  allcom- 
l)arable  to  that  created  by  the  Romans.  He  oveiran  an  im- 
mense extent  of  territory,  and  scattered  over  a  portion  of  it  the 
seed  of  an  inferior  -pecies  of  Hellenic  civilization;  but  he 
did  not  organize  it  politically,  nnich  less  did  he  give  it,  and 
through  it  the  world,  a  code  of  law.  It  nt  once  fell  apart  into 
a  nuniber  of  separate  kingdoms,  the  despotic  rulers  of  which 
■were  Sultans  with  a  tinge  of  Hellenism,  and  which  went  for 
nothing  in  the  political  development  of  mankind. 

What  if  the  veiy  opposite  theory  to  that  of  the  she-wolf  and 
her  foster-children  should  be  true  ?  What  if  the  Romjins  should 
have  owed  their  peculiar  and  unj)aralleled  success  to  their  hav- 
ing been  at  first  not  move  warlike,  but  less  warlike  than  their 
neighbours  ?  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  we  suspect  in  their 
imperial  ascendency  is  seen  one  of  the  earliest  and  not  least  im- 
portant steps  in  that  gradual  triumy)h  of  intellect  over  force, 
even  in  war,  which  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  progress 
of  civilization,  'i'lie  happy  day  may  2on)e  when  Science  in  the 
form  of  a  bcnig^ii  old  gentleman  with  a  bald  head  and  spectacles 
on  nose,  hoMing  some  beneliceut  compmind  in  his  hand,  will 
confront  a  standing  army  and  the  standing  army  will  cease  to  ex- 
ist. That  will  be  the  linal  victory  of  intellect.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, our  acknowledgments  are  duo  to  the  ])rimitive  invciitors  of 
military  organization  and  military  discipline.  They  shivered 
Goliath's  .spear.  A  massof  comparatively  umvarlike  burghers, un- 
organized and  undisciplined,  though  they  may  be  the  hope  of 
civilization  from  their  mental  and  industrial  qualities,  have  as 
little  of  collective  as  they  have  of  inH  ividual  strength  in  war;  they 
only  get  in  each  other's  way,  and  fall  singly  victims  to  the  i)i'ow- 
ess  of  a  gigantic  barbarian.  He  who  first  thought  of  combining 
their  force  by  oi'ganization,  so  as  to  make  their  numbers  tell, 
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and  who  tiiught  tliein  to  obey  officers,  to  fonm  ref,nilarly  for  ac- 
tion, and  to  execute  united  movements  at  the  word  of  command, 
Avas,  perhaps,  as  great  a  banefactor  of  the  species  as  he  who  grew 
the  first  corn,  or  built  the  first  canoe. 

What  is  the  special  cliaracter  of  the  Roman  legends,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  war  ?  Their  special  character  's,  tliat  they  are 
legends  not  of  personal  prowess  but  of  disci] iline.  Rome  has 
no  Achilles.  The  great  national  heroes,  Camillus,  Cincinnatus, 
Pupirius,  Cursor,  Fabius  Maximus,  Manlius  are  not  prodigies  of 
personal  strength  and  valour,  but  commanders  and  disci[tlinar- 
ians.  The  most  striking  incidents  are  incidents  of  discipline. 
The  most  striking  incident  of  all  is  the  execution  by  a  com- 
mander of  his  own  son  for  having  gainetl  a  victory  against 
orders.  "  DiscipHnam  militiirem,"  Manlius  is  made  to  sa}',  "qua 
stetit  ad  hanc  diem  Romana  res."  Discipline  was  the  great 
secret  of  Roman  ascendency  in  war.  It  is  the  great  secret  of 
ail  ascendency  in  war.  Victories  of  the  undisciplined  over  the 
disciplined,  such  as  Killiecrankie  and  Preston  Pans,  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions which  only  prove  the  rule.  The  rule  is  that  in  any- 
thing like  a  parity  of  personal  prowess  and  of  generalship  dis- 
cipline is  victory.  Thrice  Rome  encountered  discipline  e([ual 
or  superior  to  her  own.  Pyrrhus  at  first  beat  her,  but  there 
was  no  nation  behind  him ;  Hannibal  beat  her,  but  his  nation 
did  not  support  him  ;  she  beat  the  army  of  Alexander,  but  the 
•my  of  Alexander  when  it  encountered  her.like  that  of  Frederic 
at  Jena,  was  an  old  machine,  and  it  was  conunanded  l)y  a  man 
who  was  moie  like  Tippoo  Sahib  than  the  conqueror  of  Darius. 

But  how  came  military  discipline  to  be  so  specially  cultivated 
by  the  Romans  ?  We  can  see  how  it  can\e  to  be  specially  cul- 
tivated by  the  Greeks  :  it  was  the  necessity  of  civic  armies, 
fighting  perhaps  against  warlike  aristocracies  ;  it  was  the  neces- 
.sity  of  Greeks  in  general  fighting  against  the  invading  hordes 
of  the  Persian.  We  can  see  how  it  came  to  be  cultivated  among 
the  mercenaries  and  professional  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  and  Han- 
nibal. But  what  was  the  motive  power  in  the  case  of  Rome  ? 
Dismissing  the  notion  of  occult  qualities  of  race,  we  look  for 
a  rational  explanation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  plain  which 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  period  designated  as  that  of  the 
kings,  when  Rome  connnenced  her  career  of  conquest,  she  was, 
for  that  time  and  country,  a  great  and  wealthy  city.  This  is 
proved  by  the  works  of  the  kings,  the  Capitoline  Temple,  the 
excavation  for  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Servian  Wall,  and  above 
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all  tlie  Cloaca  Maxima.  Historians  have  indeed  undertaken  to 
give  us  a  very  disparaging  picture  of  the  ancient  Rome,  wliich 
they  confidently  describe  as  nothing  more  than  a  great  village 
of  shingle-roofed  cottages  thinly  scattered  over  a  large  area. 
We  ask  in  vain  what  are  the  materials  for  this  description.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  private  buildings  of  Rome  under  the 
kings  were  roofed  with  nothing  better  than  shingle,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  they  were  mean  and  dirty,  as  the  private 
buildings  of  Athens  appear  to  have  been,  and  as  those  of  most 
of  the  greatcities  of  the  Middle  Ages  unquestionably  were.  But 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  in  itself  conclusive  evidence  of  a  large 
population,  of  wealth,  and  of  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  civ- 
ilization. Taking  our  stand  upon  this  monument,  and  clearing 
our  vision  entirely  of  Romulus  and  his  asylum,  we  seem  dimly 
to  perceive  the  existence  of  a  deep  prehistoric  backgi'ound, 
richer  than  is  commonly  supposed  in  the  germs  of  civilization, 
— a  remark  which  may  in  all  likelihood  be  extended  to  the 
background  of  history  in  general.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more 
gi'otesque  than  the  idea  of  a  set  of  wolves,  like  the  Norse 
pirates  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  constructing  in 
their  den  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 

That  Rome  was  comparatively  great  and  wealthy  is  certain. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  she  was  a  seat  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  that  the  theory  which  represents  her  industry  and 
commerce  as  having  been  developed  subsequently  to  her  con- 
quests is  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Whence,  but  from  industry 
and  commerce,  could  the  population  and  the  wealth  have  come  ? 
Peasant  fiirmers  do  not  live  in  cities,  and  plunderers  do  not 
accumulate.  Rome  had  around  her  what  was  then  a  rich  and 
peopled  plain ;  she  stood  at  a  meeting-j^lace  of  nationalities ; 
slie  was  on  a  navigable  river,  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  pirates ; 
the  sea  near  her  was  full  of  commerce,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and 
Carthaginian.  Her  first  colony  was  Ostia,  evidently  commer- 
cial and  connected  with  salt-works,  which  may  well  have  sup- 
jilied  the  staple  of  her  trade.  Her  patricians  were  financiers 
and  money-lenders.  We  are  aware  that  a  different  turn  has 
been  given  to  this  part  of  the  story,  and  that  the  indebtedness 
has  been  represented  as  incurred  not  by  loans  of  money,  but 
by  advances  of  farm  stock.  This,  however,  completely  contra- 
dicts the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  and  especially  what  is 
said  about  the  measures  for  relieving  the  debtor  by  reducing 
the  rate  of  interest  and  by  deducting  from  the  principal  debt 
the  interest  already  paid.    The  narrative  as  it  stands,  moreover, 
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is  supported  by  analogy.  It  has  a  parallel  in  the  economical 
history  of  ancient  Athens,  and  in  the  "  scaling  of  debts,"  to  use 
the  American  equivalent  for  SeisachtheAa,  by  the  legislation  of 
Solon.  What  prevents  our  supposing  that  usury,  when  it  first 
made  its  appearance  on  the  scene,  before  people  had  learned  to 
draw  the  (Ustinction  between  crimes  and  defaults,  presented 
itself  in  a  \  ery  coarse  and  cruel  form  ?  True,  the  currency  was 
clumsy,  and  retained  philological  traces  of  a  system  of  barter  ; 
but  without  commerce  there  could  have  been  no  currency  at 
all. 

Even  more  decisive  is  the  proof  afforded  by  the  early  political 
history  of  Rome.  In  that  wonderful  first  decade  of  Livy  there 
is  no  doubt  enough  of  Livy  himself  to  give  him  a  high  place 
among  the  masters  of  fiction.  It  is  the  epic  of  a  nation  of  poli- 
ticians, and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  education  as 
the  grand  picture  of  Roman  character  and  the  richest  treas- 
ury of  Roman  sentiment.  But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in 
the  political  portion  there  is  a  foundation  of  fact ;  it  is  too  cir- 
cumstantial, too  consistent  in  itself,  an<l  at  the  same  time  too 
much  borne  out  by  analogy,  to  be  altogether  fiction.  The  in- 
stitutions which  we  find  existing  in  historic  times  must  have 
been  evolved  by  some  such  stn^rgle  between  the  orders  of  pat- 
ricians and  plebeians  as  that  which  Livy  presents  to  us.  And 
these  politics,  with  their  parties  and  sections  of  parties,  their 
shades  of  political  character,  the  sustainc  I  interest  which  they 
imply  in  political  objects,  their  various  devices  and  compromises, 
are  not  the  politics  of  a  community  of  peasant  farmers,  living 
apart  each  on  his  own  farm  and  thinking  of  his  own  crops : 
they  are  the  politics  of  the  quick-witted  and  gregarious  popu- 
lation of  an  industrial  and  commercial  city.  They  are  politics 
of  the  same  sort  as  those  upon  which  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
looked  down  in  Florence.  That  ancient  Rome  was  a  republic 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even  the  so-called  monarchy  appears 
clearly  to  have  been  elective ;  and  republicanism  maj''  be  de- 
scribed broadly  with  reference  to  its  origin,  as  the  government 
of  the  city  and  of  the  artisan,  while  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
are  the  governments  of  the  country  and  of  farmers. 

The  legend  which  ascribes  the  assembly  of  centuries  to  the 
legislation  of  Servius  pi'obably  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the 
legend  which  ascribes  trial  by  jury  and  the  division  of  England 
into  shii'es  to  the  legislation  of  Alfred.  Still  the  assembly  of 
centuries  existed ;  it  was  evidently  ancient, belonging  apparent- 
ly to  a  stratum  of  institutions  anterior  to  the  assembly  of  tribes; 
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and  it  was  a  constitution  (listributin<,'  political  power  and  duties 
according  to  a  property  (|ualific'ation  which,  in  the  upper  grades, 
must,  for  the  period,  have  been  high,  though  measured  by  a 
primitive  currency.  The  existence  of  such  (jualifications,  and 
the  social  ascendency  of  wealth  which  the  constitution  implies, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  merely  agricultural  and 
military  Rome.  Who  would  think  of  framing  such  a  constitu- 
tion, say,  for  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  France  ? 

Other  indications  of  the  real  character  of  the  prehistoric  Rome 
might  be  mentioned.  The  preponderance  of  the  infantry  and 
the  comparative  weakness  of  the  cavalry  is  an  almost  certain 
sign  of  democracy,  and  of  the  social  state  in  which  democracy 
takes  its  birth — at  least  in  the  case  of  a  country  whicli  did 
not,  like  Arcadia  or  Switzerland,  preclude  by  its  nature  the 
growth  of  a  cavalry  furce  ;  but  on  the  contrary  was  rather 
favourable  to  it.  Nor  woidd  it  be  easy  to  account  for  the  strong 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  city  which  led  to  its  restoration 
when  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and  defeated  the  pro- 
ject of  a  migration  to  Veil,  if  Rome  was  nothing  but  a  collec- 
tion of  miserable  huts,  the  abodes  of  a  tribe  of  marauders.  We 
have,  moreover,  tlie  actual  traces  of  an  industrial  organization 
in  the  existence  of  certain  guilds  of  artisans,  which  may  have 
been  more  important  at  first  than  they  were  when  the  military 
spirit  had  become  thoroughly  ascendant. 

Of  course  when  Rome  had  once  been  drawn  into  the  career 
of  conc^ucst,  the  ascendency  of  the  military  spirit  would  be  com- 
plete ;  war,  and  the  orgaiiization  of  territories  accjuireil  in  war, 
would  then  become  the  great  occupation  of  her  leading  citizens; 
industry  and  commerce  would  fall  into  disesteem.and  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  mendiers  of  the  im])erial  race.  Carthage  would 
no  doubt  have  undergone  a  similar  change  of  character,  had 
the  policy  which  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  as- 
piring house  of  Barcas  succeeded  in  converting  her  from  a  trad- 
ing city  into  l:he  capital  of  a  great  military  empire.  So  would 
Venice,  had  she  been  able  to  carry  on  her  system  of  conquest 
in  the  Levant  and  of  territorial  aggrandisement  on  the  Italian 
mainland.  The  career  of  Venice  was  arrested  by  the  League  of 
Cambray.  On  Carthage  the  policy  of  military  aggrandisement, 
"which  was  apparently  resisted  by  the  sage  instinct  of  the  great 
merchants  while  it  was  supported  by  the  professional  soldiers 
and  the  populace,  brought  utter  ruin  ;  while  Rome  paid  the  in- 
evitable penalty  of  military  despotism.  Even  when  the  Ronian 
nobles  had  become  a  caste  of  conquerors  and  proconsuls,  they  re- 
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tftined  certain  mercantile  liabits;  unlike  the  French  aristocracy, 
and  aristocracies  "generally, they  were  careful  keepers  of  their  ac- 
counts, ami  they  showed  a  mercantile  talent  for  husiness,  as 
well  as  a  more  than  mercantile  hardness,  in  their  financial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  comiuered  world.  JJrutus  and  his  contem- 
poraries were  usurers  like  the  patricians  of  the  early  times. 
No  one,  we  venture  to  tliink,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  study 
national  cliaracter,  will  believe  that  the  Roman  character  was 
formed  by  war  alone  :  it  w. ...  manifestly  formed  by  war  com- 
bined with  business. 

To  what  an  extent  the  later  character  of  Rome  art'eeted  na- 
tional tradition,  or  rather  fiction,  as  to  her  original  character, 
we  see  from  the  fable  wliich  tells  us  that  she  had  no  navy  be- 
fore the  first  Punic  war,  and  that  wlien  compelled  to  build  a 
fleet  by  the  exigencies  of  that  war,  she  had  to  copy  a  Carthag- 
inian war  galley  which  liad  been  cast  ashore,  and  to  train  her 
rowers  by  exercising  them  on  dry  land.  She  had  a  fleet  before 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  ])robably  from  the  time  at  whicli  she 
took  posscs.«ion  of  Antium,  if  not  before  ;  and  her  first  treaty 
■with  Carthage  even  if  it  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  date  to  which 
Monunsen,  and  not  to  that  which  Polybius  assigns  it,  shovvs 
that  before  ^48  n.c.  she  had  an  interest  in  a  wide  sea-board, 
which  must  have  carried  with  it  some  amount  of  maritime 
power. 

Now  tliis  wealthy,  and,  as  we  suppose,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial city  was  the  chief  place,  and  in  course  of  time  became 
the  mistress  and  protectress,  of  a  plain  large  for  that  part  of 
Italy,  and  then  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  tempting  to  the 
.spoiler.  Over  this  plain  on  two  sides  hung  ranges  of  moun- 
tains inhabited  by  liill  tribes,  Sabines,  iEtjuians,  Volscians, 
Hernicans,  with  the  fierce  and  restless  Samniteinthe  rear.  No 
doubt  these  hill  tribes  raided  on  the  plain  as  hill  tribes  always 
do;  probably  they  were  continually  being  pressed  down  upon 
it  by  the  migratory  movements  of  other  tribes  behind  them. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regularly  swarm- 
ing, like  bees,  under  the  form  of  the  Ver  Sacruvi.  On  the 
north,  again,  were  the  Etruscan  liill  towns,  with  their  lords,, 
pirates  by  sea,  and  probably  marauders  by  land  ;  for  the  per- 
iod of  a  more  degenerate  luxur\'  and  frivolity  may  be  regarded 
as  subsequent  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans  ;  at  any  rate, 
when  they  first  appear  upon  the  scene  they  are  a  conquering 
race.  The  wars  with  the  iEqui  and  Volsci  have  been  ludic- 
rously multiplied  and  exaggerated  by  Livy  ;  but  even  without, 
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the  testimony  of  any  historian,  wo  niifjht  assume  that  there 
would  be  wars  with  them  and  with  the  other  mountaineers,  and 
also  with  the  marauding  Etruscan  chiefs.  At  the  same  time, 
we  may  be  sure  that,  in  personal  strength  and  prowess,  the  men 
of  the  plain  and  of  the  city  would  be  inferior  both  to  tlie  moun- 
taineers and  to  those  Etruscan  chiefs  whoso  trade  was  wnr. 
How  did  the  men  of  the  plain  and  of  the  city  manage  to  make 
up  for  this  infeiiority,  to  turn  the  scale  of  force  in  their  fav- 
our, and  ultimately  to  subdue  both  the  mountaineers  and  Etrus- 
■cans  ?  In  the  conflict  with  themountaineers,  something  might 
be  done  by  that  superiority  of  weapons  which  superior  wealth 
would  atlord.  But  more  would  be  done  by  military  organization 
and  discipline.  To  military  organization  and  discipline  the  Ro- 
ninns  accordingly  lenrnt  to  submit  themselves,  as  did  the  Eiiglish 
Parliamentarians  after  the  experience  of  Edgehill,  as  did  the 
democracy  of  the  Northern  States  of  America  after  the  experi- 
ence of  the  first  campaign.  At  the  .sametime  the  Romans  learned 
the  lesson  so  momentous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  difficult  for 
•citizen  soldiers,  of  drawing  the  line  between  civil  and  military 
life.  The  turbulent  democracy  of  tlie  former,  led  into  the  field, 
doffed  tlio  citizen,  donned  the  soldier,  and  obeyed  the  orders 
of  a  commander  whom  as  citizens  they  detested, and  whom  when 
they  were  led  back  to  the  forum  at  the  end  of  the  sunmier  cam- 
paign they  wore  ready  again  to  oppose  and  to  imi)each.  No 
doubt  all  this  part  of  the  history  has  been  immensely  emV)cl- 
ILshed  by  the  patriotic  imagination,  the  heroic  features  have  been 
exaggerated,  the  harsher  features  softened  though  not  suppress- 
ed. Still  it  is  impossible  to  question  tlie  general  fact.  The  re- 
sult attests  the  process.  The  Rf)man  legions  were  formed  in 
the  first  instance  of  citizen  soldiers,  who  yet  had  been  made  to 
submit  to  a  rigid  discipline,  and  to  feelthat  inthatsubmission  lay 
their  strength.  When,  to  keep  up  the  siege  of  Veii,  military  pay 
was  introduced,  a  step  was  taken  in  the  transition  from  a  citizen 
soldiery  to  a  regular  army,  such  as  the  legions  ultimately  be- 
came, with  its  standing  discipline  of  the  camp ;  and  that  the 
measure  should  have  been  possible  is  another  proof  that  Rome 
was  a  great  city,  with  a  well-supplied  treasury,  not  a  collection 
of  rani  huts.  No  doubt  the  habit  of  military  discipline  react- 
ed on  the  political  character  of  the  p3ople,  aul  give  it  the 
strength  and  self-control  which  were  so  fatally  waating  in  the 
case  of  Florence. 

The  line  was  drawn,  under  the  pressure  of  a  stern  necessity, 
between  civil  and  military  life,  and  between  the  rights  and 
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duties  of  each.  The  power  of  the  magistrate,  jealously  limited 
in  the  city,  was  enlarged  to  absolutism  for  the  preservation  of 
discipline  in  the  field.  But  the  distinction  between  the  king 
or  nmgistrate  and  the  general,  and  between  the  special  capaci- 
ties re(iuire(l  for  the  duties  of  ouch,  i«  overy  where  of  late  growth. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  departmental  distinctions  altogether. 
The  executive,  the  legislative,  the  judicial  power,  civil  authority 
and  military  command,  all  lie  enfolded  in  the  same  jirimitive 
germ.  The  king,  or  the  magistrate  who  takes  his  plac. ,  Is  ex- 
pected to  lead  the  people  in  war  as  well  as  to  govern  them  in 
peace.  In  European  monarchies  this  idea  still  lingers,  fortified 
no  doubt  by  the  personal  unwillingness  of  the  kings  to  lot  the 
military  power  go  out  of  their  hands.  Nor  in  early  times  is 
the  dift'erence  between  the  qualitications  of  a  ruler  and  tho.se  of 
a  conmmnder  so  great  as  it  afterwards  became  ;  the  business  of 
the  State  is  sin»ple,  and  force  of  character  is  the  main  requisite 
in  both  cases.  Annual  consulships  must  have  been  fatal  to 
strategical  ex])orienoe,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would 
save  the  Republic  from  being  tied  to  an  un.successful  general. 
But  the  storms  of  war  which  broke  on  Rome  from  all  cpiarters 
soon  brought  about  the  recognition  of  special  aptitude  for  mili- 
tary coranmnd  in  the  appointment  of  dictators.  As  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  military  and  naval  ability,  it  is  of  very  recent 
birth  :  Blake,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Monk  wore  made  admirals 
because  they  had  been  succo,s.sful  as  generals,  just  as  Hannibal 
was  appointed  by  Antiochus  to  the  command  of  a  fieet. 

At  Preston  Pans,  as  before  at  Killiecrankie,  the  line  of  the 
Hanoverian  regulars  was  broken  by  the  headlong  charge  of  the 
wild  clans,  for  which  the  regulars  were  unprepared.  Taught 
by  the  experience  of  Preston  Pans,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Culloden  formed  in  three  lines,  so  as  to  repair  a  broken  front. 
The  Romans  in  like  manner  formed  in  three  linos — hastati, 
jM'incipes,  and  triarii — evidently  with  the  same  object.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Roman  tactics  does  not  enable  us 
to  say  exactly  at  what  period  this  formation  began  to  super- 
sede the  phalanx,  which  appears  to  have  preceded  it,  and  which 
is  the  natural  order  of  half-disciplined  or  imperfer^tly  armed 
masses,  as  wo  see  in  the  case  of  the  army  formed  by  Philip  out 
of  the  Macedonian  peasantry,  and  again  in  the  case  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  columns.  We  cannot  say,  therefore, 
whether  this  formation  in  three  lines  is  in  any  way  traceable  to 
experience  dearly  bought  in  wars  with  Italian  highlanders,  or 
to  a  lesson  taught  by  the  teriible  onset  of  the  Gaul.      Again, 
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tlio  j)unctili()ii.s  caro  in  the  entrencliniL'nt  of  tlio  camp,  o\on  for 
a  ni^'lit's  Imlt,  which  nioveil  tlic  athiiimtioii  of  Pynhiis  and  was 
a  mud-rial  part  of  Roman  tactics,  was  liki'ly  to  he  iiiculcatrd 
by  the  perils  t<J  which  a  hur<fher  army  wouM  he  ••xposeil  in 
carrying,'  on  war  under  oi-  amoiii;  hills  where  it  woiiKl  he  ah. 'ays 
liable  to  the  sudilen  attack  of  a  swift,  sure-footed,  and  wily  foe. 
The  luihit  of  carryinj^'  a  heavy  load  of  palisades  on  the  march 
woulil  bo  a  part  of  the  same  necessity. 

Jjven  from  the  j)urely  military  point  of  view,  then,  tho  She- 
wolf  ami  the  Twins  seem  to  us  not  appropriate  emblems  of 
Koman  ^Mcatne.ss.  A  better  fioiitif-piece  for  liistorians  of  Kt)me, 
if  wo  mistake  not,  would  be  .some  symbol  of  tho  patroness  of 
the  lowlands  and  their  protectress  aj,*ainst  the  wild  tribes  of  tho 
highlands.  There  should  also  be  soniething  to  symbolize  tho 
protectress  of  Italy  a<,'ainst  the  Clauls,  whose  irruptions  Rome, 
though  defeated  at  AUia,  succeeded  ultinuitely  in  arresting  and 
liurliug  back,  to  the  general  benelit  of  Italian  civilization 
■which,  we  may  be  sure,  felt  very  grateful  to  her  for  that  ser- 
vice, and  rememberetl  it  when  her  existence  was  threatened  by 
Hannibal,  w'th  Gauls  in  his  army.  Ca|iua,  though  not  so  well 
situated  for  the  leadership  of  Italy,  might  have  played  the  part 
of  Rome;  but  the  plain  which  she  comuumded,  though  very 
rich,  was  too  small,  and  too  closely  overhung  by  the  fatal  hills 
of  the  Samnite,  under  who.se  dominion  slie  fell.  Roine  had 
space  to  organize  a  strong  lowhuid  resistance  to  the  marauding 
highland  powers.  It  .seems  probable  that  her  hills  were  not 
onlv  the  citadel  but  the  general  refuge  of  the  lowlanders  of 
those  i)arts,  when  forced  to  ily  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
highlanders,  who  wen;  iuipelled  by  suece.ssive  wars  of  migra- 
tion to  the  plain.s.  The  (Jampagua  affords  no  stronghoUl  or 
rallying  point  but  tliose  hills,  wnich  may  have  received  a  i)opu- 
lation  of  fugitives  like  the  islands  of  Venice.  The  city  may 
have  drawn  part  of  its  population  and  some  of  its  political  ele- 
ments from  this  source.  In  this  sense  the  story  of  the  Asylum 
may  possibly  represent  a  fact,  though  it  has  itself  nothing  to 
do  with  history. 

Then,  as  to  impciial  organization  and  government.  Super- 
iority in  these  would  naturally  tlow  from  superiority  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  previous  political  training,  the  first  of  which  Rome 
derived  from  her  comjiarative  wealth  and  from  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  a  city  poj)ulation  ;  the  second  she  derived  from  the 
long  struggle  through  which  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  were 
equalized  with  those  of  the  patricians,  and  which  again  must 
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Imvo  had  its  tiltimato  ori,L,'in  in  j,'oo;jfrai»lii(!al  circiunstaiico  l)rm;,'- 
iii^'  toi^'ftluM'  (litlt'ivnt  cltMiicuts  of  population.  Cromwell  was 
a  politician  ami  a  n'li^'ions  Ic^ailcr  boforc  ho  was  a  soMier;  Na- 
poleon was  a  soldier  I cfore  ho  was  a  politician  :  to  this  ditl'er- 
enco  hotween  the  moulds  in  which  their  charact(>rs  were  cast 
may  ho  trace(l,  in  <,Mvat  measure,  the  ditlerencc!  of  their  conduct 
wlu'U  in  power,  ("roujwell  d(>votiii;jf  himself  to  political  and 
ecclesiastical  ivform,  while  Napoleon  used  his  supremacy  chietly 
as  the  means  of  ifiatifyin<^  his  hist  for  war.  There  is  sonjo- 
thin^'iinalo;;otis  in  the  case  of  imperial  nations.  Had  the  Homan, 
when  ho  conquered  the  world  been  like  tlu'  Ottomnn,  liko  tho 
Ottoman  he  would  prol»ahly  have  remained.  His  thirst  for 
blood  slaked,  he  »vould  simply  have  proceeded  to  {^'ratify  his 
other  animal  lusts  ;  ho  would  have  destroyed  or  consumed 
overythinjir,  pioduecd  nothiii|.f,  delivered  over  the  world  to  a 
plun(U'rin<jf  anarchy  of  rapacious  satiaps,  and  when  his  sensu- 
ality had  overpowered  his  ferocity,  he  would  have  fallen,  in 
his  turn  before  some  hoido  whose  ferocity  was  fresh,  and  tho 
I'ound  of  war  and  havoc  would  have  conneeiu'ed  aijain.  Tho 
Ronum  destroyed  and  consumed  a  jjjood  deal;  but  he  also  pro- 
duced not  a  little  :  he  produced,  amon;^  other  thin;L(s,  rirst  in 
Italy,  then  in  tho  world  at  lar;,'e,  tho  Peace  of  Rome,  indispen- 
.sable  to  civilization,  and  destined  to  bo  tho  <^ovm  and  precursor 
of  the  Reace  of  Humanity. 

In  two  respects,  however,  the  rreo^'raphical  circumstances  of 
Rome  appear  specially  to  have  prepared  her  for  the  exercise  of 
iniiversal  empire.  In  tho  first  place,  her  position  was  such  as 
to  bring  her  into  contact  from  the  outset  with  a  great  variety 
of  races.  Tho  cradle  of  her  domiidon  was  a  sort  of  othnolojjical 
microcosm  Latins,  Etruscans,  CJreeks,  Cam|)anians,  with  all 
tlie  mountain  races  and  tho  Gauls,  make  up  a  school  of  tho 
most  diversified  expevienco,  which  could  not  fail  to  open  tho 
minds  of  tho  future  masters  of  tho  world.  How  different  was 
this  education  from  that  of  a  peojile  wduch  is  either  isohited, 
liko  the  Egyptians,  or  comes  into  contact  perhaps  in  the  way 
of  continual  border  hostility  with  a  single  race  !  What  tho  ex- 
act relations  of  Rome  with  Etruria  were  in  tho  earliest  times 
we  d(j  not  know,  but  evidently  they  were  close  ;  while  between 
the  Roman  and  tlie  Etruscan  character  tho  ditierence  appears 
to  have  been  as  wide  as  po.ssible.  The  Roman  was  pre-omin- 
cntiy  practical  and  business-like,  sober-minded,  moral,  unmys- 
tical,  unsacerdotal,  much  concerned  with  present  duties  and 
interests,  very  little  concerned  about  a  future  stale  of  existence, 
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peculiarly  averse  from  human  sacrifices  and  from  all  wild  and 
dark  superstitions.  The  Etruscan,  as  he  has  portrayed  himself 
to  us  in  his  tombs,  seems  to  have  been,  in  his  later  develop- 
ment at  least,  a  mixture  of  Sybaritism  with  a  gloomy  and 
almost  Mexican  religion,  which  brooded  over  the  terrors  of  the 
next  world,  and  sought  in  the  constant  practice  of  human  sac- 
rifice a  relief  from  its  superstitious  fear.  If  the  Roman  could 
tolerate  the  Etruscans,  be  merciful  to  them,  and  manage  them 
well,  he  was  qualified  to  deal  in  a  statesmanlike  way  with  the 
peculiarities  of  almost  any  race,  except  those  whose  fierce 
nationality  repelled  all  management  whatever.  In  borrowing 
from  the  Etruscans  some  of  their  theological  lore  and  their  s^  s- 
tem  of  divinatifm,  small  as  the  value  of  the  things  borrowed 
was,  the  Roman,  perhaps,  gave  an  earnest  of  the  receptiveness 
which  led  him  aiterwards,  in  his  hour  of  conquest,  to  bow  to 
the  intellectual  ascendency  of  the  conquered  Greek,  and  to  be- 
come a  propagator  of  Greek  culture,  though  partly  in  a  Latin- 
ized form,  more  effectual  than  Alexander  and  his  Orientalized 
successors. 

In  the  second  place,  the  geographical  circumstances  of  Rome, 
combined  with  her  character,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  found- 
ation of  colonies  and  of  that  colonial  system  which  formed  a 
most  important  and  beneficent  part  of  her  empire.  We  have 
derived  the  name  colony  from  Rome  ;  but  her  colonies  were  just 
what  oury  are  not,  military  outposts  of  the  empire,  propinjn- 
acula  impei-ii.  Political  depletion  and  provision  for  needy 
citizens  were  collateral,  but  it  would  seem,  in  early  times  at 
least,  secondary  objects.  Such  outposts  were  the  means  sug- 
gested by  Nature,  first  of  securing  those  parts  of  the  plain 
which  were  beyond  the  sheltering  range  of  the  city  itself, 
secondly  of  guarding  the  outlets  of  the  hills  against  the  hill 
tribes,  and  eventually  of  holding  down  the  tribes  in  the  hills 
themselves.  Tho  custody  of  the  passes  is  especially  marked  as 
an  object  by  the  position  of  many  of  the  early  colonies.  When 
the  Roman  dominion  extended  to  the  north  of  Italy,  the  same 
system  was  pursued,  in  order  to  guard  against  incursions  from 
the  Alps.  A  conquering  despot  would  have  planted  mere  gar- 
risons under  military  governors,  which  would  not  have  been 
centres  of  civilization,  but  probably  of  the  reverse.  The  Roman 
colonies,  bearing  onwards  with  them  the  civil  as  v/ell  as  the 
military  life  of  the  Republic,  were,  with  the  general  system  of 
piovincial  municipalities  of  which  they  constituted  the  core,  to 
no  small  extent  centres  of  civilization,  though  doubtless  they 
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were  also  to  some  extent  instruments  of  oppression.  "  Where 
the  Roman  conquered  he  dwelt,"  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Roman 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  abode  of  a  civilizing  influence.  Repre- 
sentation of  dependencies  in  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  im- 
perial country  was  unknown,  and  would  have  been  impractic- 
able. Conquest  had  not  so  far  [mt  off  its  iron  nature.  In  giv- 
ing her  dependencies  municipal  institutions  and  municipal  life,. 
Rome  did  the  next  best  thing  to  giving  them  representation. 
A  Roman  province  with  its  municipal  life  was  far  above  a  sat- 
rapy, though  far  below  a  nation. 

Then  how  camo  Rome  to  be  the  foundress  and  thegreat  source 
of  law  ?  This,  as  we  said  before,  calls  for  a  separate  explana- 
tion. An  explanation  we  c'  .  not  pretend  to  give,  but  merely  a 
hint  which  may  deserve  notice  in  looking  for  the  e.xplanation. 
In  primitive  society,  in  place  of  law,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  we  find  only  tribal  custom,  formed  mainly  by  the  special 
exigencies  of  tribal  self-preservation,  and  confined  to  the  par- 
ticular tribe.  When  Saxon  and  Dane  settle  down  in  England 
side  by  side  under  the  treaty  made  between  Alfred  and  Guth- 
unn,  each  race  retains  the  tribal  custom  which  serves  it  as  a 
criminal  law.  A  special  effort  seems  to  be  required  in  order  to 
rise  above  this  custom  to  that  conception  of  general  right  or 
expediency  which  is  the  germ  of  law  as  a  science.  The  Greek,, 
sceptical  and  speculative  as  he  was,  appears  never  to  have  quite 
got  rid  of  the  notion  that  there  was  something  sacred  in  ances- 
tral custom,  and  that  to  alter  it  by  legislation  was  a  sort  of 
impiety.  We  in  England  still  conceive  that  there  is  something  in 
the  breast  of  the  judge,  and  the  belief  is  a  lingering  sha- 
dow of  the  tribal  custom,  the  source  of  the  common  law.  Now 
what  conditions  would  be  most  favourable  to  this  critical  effort, 
so  fraught  with  momen+ous  consequences  to  humanity  ?  Ap- 
parently a  union  of  elements  belonging  to  different  tribes  such 
as  would  compel  them,  for  the  preser\'ation  of  peace  and  the 
regulation  of  daily  intercourse,  to  adopt  some  common  measure 
of  right.  In  uiust  be  a  union,  not  a  conquest  of  one  tribe  by 
another,  otherwise  the  conquering  tribe  would  of  course  keep 
its  own  customs,  as  the  Spartans  did  among  the  conquered  peo- 
ple of  Laconia.  Now  it  appears  likely  that  these  conditions 
were  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  primreval  settlements  on  tlie  hills 
of  Rome.  The  hills  are  either  escarped  by  nature  or  capable 
of  easy  escarpment,  and  seem  originally  to  have  been  little 
separate  fortresses,  by  the  union  of  which  the  city  was  ulti- 
mately formed.     That  there  were  tribal  differences  among  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  dift'ovent  hills  is  a  lielicf  to  wliich  all  tradi- 
tions and  all  the  evidence  of  institutions  i)oint,  "wlietlu'r  we 
suppose  the  difference  to  have  heen  great  or  not,  and  wli.itever 
special  theory  we  may  form  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Romar  peo- 
ple. If  the  germ  of  law,  as  distinguished  from  custom,  was 
brought  into  existence  in  this  manner,  it  would  he  fostered  and 
exi)!'.r.ded  by  the  legislative  exigencies  of  the  political  and 
social  concordat  between  the  two  o^xlers,  and  also  by  those 
arising  out  of  the  adjustment  of  relations  with  other  laces  in 
the  course  of  conquest  and  colonization. 

Roman  law  had  also,  in  eonnnon  with  Roman  morality,  the 
advantage  of  being  comparatively  free  from  the  jierverting 
intliiences  of  tribal  superstition.*  Roman  morality  was  in  the 
main  a  rational  rule  of  duty,  the  shortcomings  and  alienations 
of  which  arose  not  from  superstition,  but  from  narrowness  of 
perception,  pecidiarity  of  sphere,  and  the  bias  of  natloucd  cir- 
cumstance. The  auguries,  which  were  so  often  used  for  the 
purposes  of  political  obstruction  or  intrigue,  fall  under  the 
head  rather  of  trickery  than  of  superstition. 

Roman  law  in  the  same  manner  was  a  rule  of  expcdiencj'', 
rightly  or  wrongly  conceived,  with  comparatively  little  tincture 
of  religion.  In  this  again  we  probably  see  the  etiect  of  a  fusion 
of  tribes  upon  the  tribal  superstitions.  "  Rome,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  had  no  mythology."  This  is  scarcely  <;'i  overstatement ; 
and  we  do  not  account  for  the  fact  by  saying  that  the  Romans 
were  unimaginative,  because  it  is  not  tlie  creative  imagination 
that  [iroduces  a  mythology,  Imt  the  impression  made  by  the 
objects  and  forces  of  nature  on  the  minds  of  the  forefathers 
of  the  tribe. 

A  more  tenable  explanation,  at  all  events,  is  that  just  sug- 
gested, the  disintegration  of  mythologies  by  the  mixture  of 
tribes.  A  ])art  of  the  Roman  religion — the  worship  of  such 
abstractions  as  Fides,  Fortuna,  Salus,  Concordia,  Bellona,  Ter- 
minus— even  looks  like  a  product  of  the  intellect  posterior  to 
the  decay  of  the  mythologies,  which  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
were  physical.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  formalities  which 
wcr-"  left — hollow  ceremonial,  auguries,  and  priesthoods  which 
were  given  without  scruple,  like  secular  offices,  to  the  mo.st 
proHigate  men  of  the  world —  were  worse  than  worthless  in  a 


*  From  reli'.,'inns  perversion  Roman  law  was  eminently  free  ;  i)nt  it  could  not  be 
free  from  perverting  influences  of  a  social  kind  ;  ho  that  we  ought  to  be  cautiou.s,  for 
instance,  in  burrowing  law  on  any  subject  concerning  the  relations  between  the 
8exe.i  from  the  corrupt  society  of  the  lioman  Empire. 
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relio-ious  point  of  view.  But  liistoiians  who  dwell  on  this  fail 
to  see  that  the  real  essence  of  religion,  a  belief  in  the  poAver  of 
duty  and  of  righteousness,  that  belief  which  afterwards  took 
the  more  definite  form  of  Roman  Stoicism,  had  been  detached 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  mythologies,  and  exerted  its  force, 
such  as  that  force  was,  independently  of  the  ceremonial,  the 
sacred  chickens,  and  the  dissipated  high  priests.  In  this  sense 
the  tribute  paid  by  Polybius  to  the  religious  character  of  the 
Romans  is  deserved  ;  they  had  a  higher  sense  of  religious  obli- 
gation than  the  Greeks ;  they  were  more  likely  than  the 
Greeks,  the  Phwnicians,  or  any  of  their  other  rivals,  to  swear 
and  disappoint  not,  though  it  were  to  their  own  hindrance; 
and  this  they  owed,  as  we  conceive,  not  to  an  effort  of  specu- 
lative intellect,  which  in  an  early  stage  of  society  would  be  out 
of  the  question,  but  to  some  happy  coiijunction  of  circumstan- 
ces such  as  would  be  presented  by  a  break-up  of  tribal  my- 
thologies, combined  with  influences  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  strong  habits  of  political  and  social  duty.  Religious  art  was 
sacrificed  ;  that  was  the  exclusive  heritage  of  the  Greek ;  but 
superior  morality  was  on  the  whole  the  heritage  of  the  Roman, 
and  if  he  produced  no  good  tragedy  himself,  he  furnished  char- 
acters for  Shakespeare  and  Coraeille. 

Whatever  set  the  Romans  free,  or  comparativi  ly  free,  from 
the  tyranny  of  tribal  religion  may  be  considered  as  having  in 
the  same  measure  been  the  source  of  the  tolerance  which  was 
so  indispensable  a  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  dominion  over 
a  polytheistic  world.  They  waged  no  war  on  "  the  gods  of  the 
nations,"  or  on  the  worshippers  of  those  gods  as  such.  They 
did  not  set  up  golden  images  after  the  fashion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In  early  times  they  seem  to  have  adopted  the  gods  of 
the  conquered,  and  to  have  transported  them  to  their  own  city. 
In  later  times  they  respected  all  the  religions  except  Judaism 
and  Druidisni,  which  assumed  the  form  of  national  resistance 
to  the  empire,  and  worships  which  they  deemed  immoral  or 
anti-social,  and  which  had  intruded  theuiselves  into  Rome. 

Another  grand  step  in  the  development  of  law  is  the  severance 
of  the  judicial  power  from  the  legislative  and  the  executive, 
which  permits  the  rise  of  jurists,  and  of  a  regular  legal  pro- 
fession. This  is  a  slow  process.  In  the  stationary  East,  as  a 
rule,  the  king  has  remained  the  supreme  judge.  At  Athens, 
the  sovereign  people  delegated  its  judicial  powers  to  a  large 
committee,  but  it  got  no  further ;  and  the  judicial  committee 
was  hardly  more  free  from  political  passion,  or  more  competent 
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to  decide  points  of  law,  than  the  assembly  itself.  In  England 
the  House  of  Lords  still,  foimally  at  least,  retains  judicial  func- 
tions. Acts  of  attainder  were  a  yet  more  primitive  as  well  as 
more  objectionable  relic  of  the  times  in  which  the  sovereign 
power,  whether  king,  assembly,  or  the  two  combined,  was  ruler, 
legislator,  and  judge  all  in  one.  We  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  this  momentous  separation  of  powers 
and  functions  was  to  a  remarkable  extent  accomplished  in 
ancient  Rome.  But  we  are  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  the 
pra'tor  per&jrinus  was  an  important  figure  in  it,  and  that  it  re- 
ceived a  considerable  impulse  from  the  exigencies  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion between  those  who  as  citizens  came  under  the  sovereign 
assembly  and  the  aliens  or  semi-aliens  who  did  not. 

Whether  the  partial  explanations  of  the  mystery  of  Roman 
greatness  which  we  have  here  suggested  approve  themselves  to 
the  reader's  judgment  or  not,  it  may  at  least  be  said  for  them 
that  they  are  venv  caiLsa>,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  story 
of  the  foster-wolf,  or  anything  derived  from  it,  any  more  than 
with  the  story  of  the  prophetic  apparitions  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill. 

With  regard  to  the  public  morality  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
their  conduct  and  influence  as  masters  of  the  world,  the  language 
of  historians  seems  to  us  to  leave  something  to  be  desired. 
Mommsen's  tone,  whenever  controverted  questions  connected 
with  international  morality  and  the  law  of  conquest  arise,  is 
affected  by  his  Prussianism  ;  it  betokens  the  transition  of  the 
German  mind  from  the  speculative  and  v  isionary  to  the  practical 
and  even  more  than  practical  state  ;  it  is  pre-  .onitory  not  only 
of  the  wars  with  Austria  and  France,  but  of  a  coming  age  in 
which  the  forces  of  natural  selection  are  again  to  operate  v/ith- 
out  the  restraints  imposed  by  religion,  and  the  heavio.-.t  fist  is 
once  more  to  make  the  law.  In  the  work  of  Ihno  we  see  a 
certain  recoil  from  Mommsen,  and  at  the  same  time  an  occa- 
sional inconsistency  and  a  want  of  stability  in  the  principle  of 
judgment.  Our  standard  ought  not  to  be  positive  but  relative. 
It  was  the  age  of  force  and  conquest,  not  f^nly  with  the  Romans 
but  with  all  nations  ;  hospes  was  hostis.  A  perfectly  i.idepen- 
dent  development  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Etruscans,  Phoinicians, 
and  all  the  other  nationalities,  might  perhaps  have  been  the 
best  thing  for  humanity.  But  this  was  out  of  the  question;  in 
that  stage  of  the  world's  existence  contact  was  war,  and  the 
end  of  war  was  conquest  or  destruction,  the  first  of  which  was 
at  all  evcjits  preferable  to  the  second.    What  empire  then  can 
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we  imagine  which  would  have  done  less  harm  or  more  good  than 
the  Roman  ?  Greek  intellect  showed  its  superiority  in  specu- 
lative politics  as  in  all  other  departments  of  speculation,  but 
as  a  practical  politician  the  Greek  was  not  self-controlled  or 
sti'ong,  and  he  would  never  have  bestowed  on  the  provinces  of 
his  empire  local  self-government  and  municipal  life  ;  besides, 
the  race,  though  it  included  wonderful  varieties  in  itself,  was, 
as  a  race,  intensely  tribal,  and  treated  persistently  all  other 
races  as  barbarians.  It  would  have  deprived  mankind  of  Ro- 
man law  and  politics,  as  well  as  of  tliat  vast  extension  of  the 
Roman  {T3dileship  which  covered  the  world  with  public  works 
beneficent  in  themselves  and  equally  so  as  examples;  whereas 
the  Roman  had  the  greatness  of  soul  to  do  homage  to  Greek  in- 
tellect, and,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  Mummius,  preserved 
all  that  was  of  the  highest  value  in  Greek  civilization,  better 
jverhaps  than  it  would  have  been  preserved  by  the  tyrants  and 
condottieri  of  tlie  Greek  decadence.  As  to  a  Semitic  Empire, 
;|  whether  in  the  hands  of  Syrians  or  Carthaginians,  with  their 

I  low  Semitic  craft,  their  Moloch-worships  and  their  crucifixions, 

— the  very  thought  fills  us  with  horror.  It  would  have  been  a 
world-wide  tyraimy  of  the  strong  box,  into  which  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  civilization  would  have  gone.  Purcere  suhjectls  was 
the  rule  of  Rome  as  well  as  dehelUire  sitperbos ;  and  while  all 
conquest  is  an  evil,  the  Roman  was  the  most  clement  and  the 
least  destructive  of  conipierors.  This  is  true  of  him  on  the 
whole,  though  he  sometimes  was  guilty  of  thoroughly  primfB- 
val  cruelty.  He  was  the  great  author  of  the  laws  of  war  as 
well  as  of  the  laws  of  peace.  That  he  not  seldom,  when  his 
own  interest  was  concerned,  put  the  mere  letter  of  the  social 
law  in  place  of  justice,  and  that  we  are  justly  revolted  on  these 
occasions  by  his  hypocritical  observance  of  forms,  is  very  true : 
nevertheless,  his  scrupulosity  and  the  language  of  the  na- 
tional critics  in  these  cases  prove  the  existence  of  at  least  a 
rudimentary  conscience.  No  compunction  for  breach  of  inter- 
national law  or  justice  we  may  be  sure  ever  visited  the  heart 
of  Tigiath-Pileser.  Cicero's  letter  of  advice  to  his  brother  on 
the  government  of  a  province  may  seena  a  tissue  of  truisms 
now,  though  Warren  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  would 
hardly  have  found  it  so,  but  it  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  That  the  Roman  Republic  should  die,  and  that  a 
colossal  and  heterogeneous  empire  should  fall  under  the  rule  of 
a  military  despot,  was  perhaps  a  fatal  necessity  ;  but  the  despot- 
ism long  continued  to  be  tempered,  elevated,  and  renderedinore 
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beneficent  by  the  lingering  spirit  of  the  Republic :  the  liberalism 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  was  distinctly  republican  ;  nor  did 
Sultanism  finally  establish  itself  before  Diocletian.  Perhaps 
"we  may  number  among  the  proofs  of  the  Roman's  superiority 
the  capacity,  shown  so  far  as  we  know  first  by  him,  of  being 
touched  by  the  ruin  of  a  rival.  We  may  be  sure  that  no  As- 
syrian conqueror  even  affected  to  weep  over  the  fall  of  a  hostile 
city,  however  magnificent  and  historic.  On  the  whole  it  must 
be  allowed  that  physical  infiuences  have  seldom  done  better  for 
humanity  than  they  did  in  shaping  the  imperial  character  and 
destinies  of  Rome. 
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THE  GREATNESS  OF  ENGLAND.* 

Two  large  islands  Ho  close  to  that  Continent  which  has  hither- 
to been  selected  by  Nature  as  the  chief  seat  of  civilization. 
One  island  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  and  tlie  larger  island 
lies  between  the  smaller  and  the  Continent.  The  larger  island 
is  so  placed  as  to  receive  primitnal  immigration  from  throe 
quarters — from  France,  from  the  coast  of  Northern  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  from  Scandinavia,  the  transit  being 
rendered  somewhat  easier  in  the  last  case  bj^  the  prevailing 
winds  and  by  the  little  islands  which  Scotland  throws  out,  as 
resting-places  and  guides  for  the  i)rima'val  navigator,  into  the 
Northern  Sea.  The  smaller  island,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly 
receive  immigration  except  through  the  larger,  though  its  south- 
ern jiorts  look  out,  somewhat  ominously  to  the  eye  of  history, 
tovrards  Sjiain.  The  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  larger 
island  are  mountainous,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
parts  by  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  mo.ssos  of  the  Border.  In 
the  larger  island  are  extensiv'o  districts  well  suitec  "jr  grain  : 
the  climate  of  most  of  the  smaller  is  too  wet  for  grain  and  good 
only  for  pasture.  The  larger  island  is  full  of  minerals  and  coal, 
of  which  the  smaller  island  is  almost  destitute.  The.se  are  the 
most  salient  features  of  the  scene  of  English  history,  and,  with 
a  temperate  climate,  the  chief  physical  determinants  of  Eng- 
lish destiny. 

What,  politically  speaking,  are  the  special  attributes  of  an  is- 
land ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  likely  to  be  settled  by  a  bold 
-ind  enterprising  race.  Migration  by  land  under  the  pressure 
of  hunger  or  of  a  stronger  tribe,  or  from  the  mere  habit  of 
wandering,  calls  for  no  special  ert'ortof  courage  or  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  nomad.  Migration  by  sea  does  :  to  go  forth 
on  a  strange  element  at  all,  coin-age  is  re([uired ;  but  we  can 
hardly  realize  the  amount  of  coiu-age  recpxired  to  go  voluntarily 
out  of  sight  of  land.     The  first  attenq^ts  at  shii)-bmlding  also 

*  The  writer  some  time  ago  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution  on  "  The 
Influence  of  Geographical  Circumstances  on  Political  Character,"  \ising  Rome  and 
England  as  illustrations.  It  may  perhaps  he  right  to  say  that  the  present  pai)er, 
which  touches  here  and  there  on  matters  of  political  opinion,  is  not  identical  ■with 
the  latter  portion  of  that  lecture. 
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imply  superior  inU'lli<Tencc,  or  an  effort  liy  vliich  the  intellig- 
ence will  be  raised.  Of  the  two  "^neat  races  wliich  make  up  the 
English  nation,  the  Celtic  had  only  to  pass  a  clmiuiel  which  you 
can  see  across,  which  perhai)s  in  the  time  of  the  earliest  migra- 
tion did  not  exist.  But  the  Teutons,  who  are  the  dominant 
race  and  have  supplied  the  hasis  of  the  English  character  and 
institutions,  had  to  pass  a  wider  sea.  From  Is-'candinavia,  especi- 
ally, England  received,  under  the  Ibrm  of  freebooters,  who  after- 
wards became  c()n(|Uerors  and  settlers,  the  very  ct)re  and  sinews 
of  her  maritime  population,  tlie  progenitors  of  the  Blakes  and 
Nelsons.  The  Northman,  like  tlie  Phci'iiician,  hatl  a  countiy 
too  narrow  for  him,  and  timber  for  ship-building  at  hand.  But 
tlie  land  of  the  Bhanician  was  a  lovely  land,  which  bound  him 
to  itself;  and  wherever  he  roved  his  lieart  still  turned  to  the 
pleasant  abodes  of  Lebanon  and  the  sunlit  quays  of  Tyre.  Thus 
he  became  a  merchant,  and  the  father  of  all  who  have  made  the 
estranging  sea  a  highway  and  a  bond  between  nations,  more 
than  atoning  by  the  service  thus  rendered  to  luimanity,  for  his- 
craft,  his  treacheiy,  his  cruelty,  and  his  Moloch-worship.  The 
land  of  the  Scandinavian  was  not  a  lovely  land,  though  it  was 
a  land  suited  to  form  strong  aims,  strong  hearts,  chaste  natures^ 
and,  with  purity,  strength  of  domestic  afi'ection.  He  was  glad 
to  exchange  it  tor  a  sunnier  dwelling-place,  and  thus,  instead  of 
becoming  a  merchant,  he  became  the  founder  of  Norman  dynas' 
ties  in  Italy, France,and  England.  We  are  tempted  to  linger  over 
the  stoiy  of  these  primii'val  mariners,  for  nothing  equals  it  in  ro- 
mance. ]n  our  day  Science  has  gone  before  the  most  adventur- 
ous barque,  limiting  the  possibilities  of  discovery,  disenchanting 
the  enchanted  Seas,  and  depriving  us  for  ever  of  Sinbad  and 
Ulysses.  But  the  Phcenician  and  the  Nurthir.an  put  forth  in- 
to a  really  unknoMii  world.  The  Northman,  moreover,  was  so 
far  as  we  know  the  first  ocean  .sailor.  If  the  story  of  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa  by  the  Pluenicians  is  true,  it  was  an 
astonishing  enterjn-ise,  and  almost  dwarfs  modern  voyages  cf 
discovery.  Still  it  would  be  a  coasting  voyage,  and  the  Phw- 
nician  seems  generally  to  have  hugged  the  land.  But  the  North- 
man put  freely  out  into  the  wild  Atlantic,  and  even  crossed  it  be- 
fore Columbus,  if  we  may  believe  a  legend  made  specially  dear  to 
the  Americans  by  the  craving  of  a  new  country  for  antiquities. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  feeling  of  the  (Jreek,  mariner  as 
lie  was,  towards  the  sea,  remained  rather  one  of  fear  and  aver- 
sion, intensified  perhaps  oy  the  treacherous  character  of  the 
squally  yEgean  ;  but  the  Northman  evidently  felt  perfectly  at 
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home  on  the  ocean,  and  rode  joyously,  like  a  seabird,  on  the 
vast  Atlantic  waves. 

Not  only  is  a  race  which  conies  by  sea  likely  to  be  peculiarly 
vi<,'orous,  self-reliant,  and  inclined,  when  settled,  to  Dolitical 
liberty,  but  tlie  very  process  of  maritime  mij^ration  can  scarcely 
fail  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence.  Timon 
or  Genghis  Khan,  sweeping  on  from  land  to  land  with  the  vast 
human  herd  under  his  sway,  becomes  more  despotic  as  the  herd 
grows  larger  by  accretion,  and  the  area  of  its  conquests  is  in- 
creased. But  a  maritime  migration  is  a  number  of  little  joint 
stock  enterprises  im]  (lying  limited  leadersliip,  conunon  counsels, 
and  a  good  deal  of  ecpiality  among  the  adventurers.  We  see 
in  fact  that  the  Saxon  innnigration  resulted  in  the  foundation 
of  a  nund)er  of  small  comnnniities  which,  though  they  were 
afterwards  fused  into  seven  or  eight  petty  kingdoms  and  ulti- 
mately into  one  large  kingdom,  must,  while  they  existed,  have 
fostered  habits  of  local  independence  and  self-government. 
Maritime  migration  would  also  facilitate  the  transition  from 
the  tribe  to  the  nation,  because  the  ships  could  hardly  be  man- 
ned on  purely  tribal  principles  :  the  early  Saxon  conmiunitics 
in  England  appear  in  fact  to  have  been  semi-tribal,  the  local 
bond  predominating  over  the  tribal,  though  a  name  with  a 
tribal  termination  is  retained.  Room  would  scarcely  be  found 
in  the  ships  for  a  full  proportion  of  women  ;  the  want  would 
be  supplied  by  taking  the  women  of  the  coiKjuered  country  ; 
and  thus  tribal  rules  of  exclusive  intermarriage,  and  all  barriers 
connected  with  them,  would  be  broken  down. 

Another  obvious  attribute  of  an  island  is  freedom  from  in- 
vasion. The  success  of  the  Saxon  invaders  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  absence  of  strong  resistance.  The  [)olicy  of  Roman  eon- 
(juest,  by  disarming  the  natives,  had  destroyed  their  military 
character,  as  the  policy  of  British  concjuest  has  done  in  India, 
where  races  which  once  fou:;ht  hard  against  the  invader  under 
their  native  jn-ince  ,  such  as  the  people  of  Mysore,  are  now 
wholly  unwarlike.  Anything  like  national  unity,  or  power  of 
co-operation  against  a  foreign  enemy,  had  at  the  same  time 
been  extirpated  by  a  government  which  divided  that  it  might 
conmiand.  The  Northman  in  his  turn  owed  his  success  paitly 
to  the  want  of  unity  among  the  Saxon  principalities,  j-artly 
and  principally  to  the  command  of  the  sea  which  the  Saxon 
usually  abandoned  to  him,  and  which  enabled  him  to  choose  his 
own  })oint  of  attack,  and  to  bafHe  the  movements  of  the  de- 
fenders.    When  Alfred   built  a  fleet,   the   case  was  changed. 


'^ 
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William  of  Nonnandv  would  scarcely  liavo  succooileti,  iiroat  as 
his  annament  was,  had  it  not  hecn  for  tlu'  diversion  eHeetcnl  in 
his  favour  by  the  landing  of  the  Scandinavian  pretender  in  the 
North,   and    the   failure   of   provisions   in   Harold's   Channel 
fleet,  which  compelled  it  to  put  into  port.     Louis  of  Franco 
was  called  in  as  a  deliverer  by  the  barons  who  were  in  arms 
against  the  tyranny  of  John  ;  and  it  ''^  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  Tory  description  of  the  conung  of  William  of  Orange  as  a 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Dutcli.     Btmaparte  threatened  in- 
vasion, but  unl)a])pily  was  unable  to  invade  :  uidjappily  we  say, 
because  if  he  had  landed  in  England  he  would  assuredly  have 
there  met  his  doom  ;  the  Russian  campaign  would  have  been 
antedated  with  a  more  complete  result,  and  all  the  after-pages 
in  the  history  of  the  Arch-Brigand  would  have  been  torn  from 
the  book  of  fate.     England  is  indebtt  1  for  her  political  liber- 
ties in  great  measare  to  the  Teutonic  character,  l»ut  sho  is  also 
in  no  small  measure  inde])teil  to  this  immunity  from  invasion 
which  has  brought  with  it  a  comparative  immunity  from  staml- 
ing  armies.     In  the  Middle  Ages  the([uestion  between  absolut- 
ism and  that  baronial  liberty  which  was  the  germ  and  precursor 
of  the  popular  liberty  of  after-times  turned  in  great  measure 
upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  national  militia  and  of  tlio 
bands  of  mercenaries  kept  in  pay  liy  overreaching  kings.     The 
Imnds  of  mercenaries  biought  over  by  John  pi-oved  too  strong 
for  the  patriot  barons,  and  would  have   annulled  the    Gi'eat 
Charter,  had  not  national  liberty  fouiid  a  timely  and  powerful, 
though  sinister,  auxiliary  in  the  and)ition  of  the  French  Prince. 
Charles  I.  had  no  standing  army  :  the   ti-^  ops  taken  into  pay 
for  the  wars  with  Spain  and  France  had  been  disbanded  before 
the   outbreak  of    the  Revolution ;   and    on   that  occasion  the 
nation  was  alilc   to  ovei-throw   the  t\ranny  without   lookinij; 
abroad   for  assistance.     JJut  Chai'les   I),  had  learned  wisdom 
from  his  father's  fate  ;  he  kept  u])  a  small  standing  army;  and 
the  WhiLTs,  thouirh  at  the  crisis  of  the  Kxclusi(m  Bill  they  laid 
their  hands   upon  their  swords,  never  ventured  to  draw  them, 
l)ut  alloAved  themselves  to  be  proscribed,  their  adherents  to  be 
ejected  from  the  coi'|)orations,  and  their  leaders  to  be  brought 
to  the   scattbld.     Resistance    was  in    the   same  way  rendered 
hopeless  by  the  standing   army  of  James  II.,  and  the  ])atriots 
were  compelled  to  stretch  their  hands  for  aid  to  William  of 
Orange.     Even  so,  it  might  have   gone  hard   with   them   if 
James's  soldiers,  and  above  all  Churchill  had  been  true  to  their 
paymaster.     Navies  are  not  political ;  they  do  not  overthrow 
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constitutions  ;  and  in  tlic  time  of  ClmiloH  T.  it  appears  that  the 
loadini;  soamon  wero  Protestant,  and  inclined  to  the  side  of  tlio 
Parliament.  PtM'hnps  Protestantism  had  hcon  rendered  fashion- 
ahle  in  the  navy  by  the  naval  wars  witli  Spain. 

A  third  conscipience  of  insular  position,  especially  in  eiirly 
times,  is  isolation.     An  extreme  case  of  -solation  is  presented 
hy  Kjjypt,  which  is  in  fact  a  j^reat  island   in  the  desert.     The 
extraordinary   fertility    of   the  valley  of  the    Nile    produced 
an  early  develo])ment,  which  was  afterwards  airested  hy  its  is- 
olation ;  the  isolation  beinjjf  prohahly  intensified  by  the  jealous 
exclusiveness  of  a  puwerfnl  |)riesthood  which  diseourai^cd  mari- 
time ptnsuits.  'i'he  isolation  of  Knjjfland,  thouLrh  coinjiaratively 
sli<;ht,  has  still  Ixmmi  an  important  factor  in  her  history.     She 
underwent  less  than  the  Continental  provinces  the  intiuence  of 
Roman  CoiKpiest.  Scotland  and  Ireland  escaped  it  alto^^'etlier,  for 
the  tide  of  invasion,  havinij  flowed  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians, 
soon  ebbed  to  the  line  betw(HMi  theSolwayand  the  Tyne.  liritain 
has  no  monuments  of  Roman  power  and  civilization  like  those 
which  l)uve  been  left  in  Gaul  and  Spain, and  of  the  Jiritish  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Roman  jieriod  hardly  a  trac(>,  monumental  or  his- 
torical, remains.    Wy  the  Saxon  conquest  Kn^daud  was  entirely 
severeil  for  a  time  from  the  Kuroi»enn  system.  The  missionary  of 
ecclesiastical  Rome  recovere(l  what  the  leirionary  had  lost.     Of 
the  main  elements  of  Kuylish  character  ])olitical  and  ^'eneral, 
five  were  brouj^ht  to^(>th(r  when  Kthelbort  an<l  Au<^ustine  met 
on  the  coast  of  Kt>nt.     The  kini;  represented  Teutonism  ;  the 
missionary    represented   Judaism,    ('hristianity,   imperial  anil 
ecclesiastical  Romtv     We  mention  Judaism  as  a  separate  ele- 
ment, because,  anions;  tither  thiuijs,  the  imaj^e  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  has  c(>rtainly  entered  largely  into  the  political  con- 
ceptions of    ?>nji;lishmen,  perhaps   at  least  as    largely  as   the 
image  of  Imperial  Rome.     A  sixth  element,  classical  Republi- 
canism, came  in  with  the  Il(>formation,  while  the  political  and 
Mocial  infliu>nce  of  science  is  only  just  beginning  to   be   felt. 
Still,    after    the   conversion    of   England    by   Augustine,    the 
Church,  which  was  the  main  organ  of  civilization,  and  almost 
identical  with  it  in  the  early  Miildle  Ages,  remained  national ; 
and  to  nud<e  it  thoroughly  Roman  and  Papal,   in  other  words 
to  assimilate  it  completely  to  the  Church  of  the  Continent,  was 
the   object   of  Hildebraml    in   promoting   the    enter))rise    of 
William,     Roman  and  Papal  tlie  Kngli.sh  Church   was   made, 
yet  not  so  thoroughly  so  as  completely  to  destroy  its  insular 
and  Teutonic  character.     The  Archbi.shop  of  Canterbury  was 
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.still  r.i pa  (liter ills  orJ)in ;  niul  tho  struj,';,'lo  lor  national  indo- 
peiidence  of  till'  Papacy  coiiimenci'tl  in  Enj,'lan(l  lonj^  bi'foie 
tlie  stru<,';flo  for  doctrinal  reform.  The  Reformation  broke  up 
the  conft'deiated  Chri.sti^ndom  of  the  Middle  Ages, and  Knj^dand 
was  then  thrown  hack  into  an  isolation  very  marked,  thou;,dj 
tempered  hy  her  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  l)arty  on  the 
Continent.  In  later  times  the  growth  of  European  interests, 
of  connncrce,  of  international  law,  of  international  intercourse, 
of  the  coMUuunity  of  intellect  and  science,  has  been  gradually 
building  again,  on  a  sounder  foundation  than  that  of  uhe  Latin 
('hurch,  the  federation  of  Europe,  or  lather  the  fedeiation  of 
mankind.  The  political  sympathy  iA'  England  with  C\)ntinen- 
tal  nations,  ('specially  with  P^ ranee,  has  been  increasing  of  late 
in  a  very  marked  maimer  ;  the  French  llevidution  of  l.S.'U)  told 
at  once  upon  the  fortunes  of  English  Refoi'm,and  the  victory  of 
the  Republic  over  the  reactionary  attempt  of  May  was  pro- 
foundly felt  by  both  parties  in  England.  Placed  too  close  to 
the  Continent  not  to  be  essentially  a  part  of  the  European 
system,  England  has  yet  been  a  peculiar  and  semi-indei)endent 
part  of  it.  In  European  progress  she  has  often  acted  as  a 
balancing  and  moderating  power.  She  has  been  the  asylum 
of  vanquished  ideas  and  parties.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  absolutism  and  the  Catholic  reaction  jirevailed  on  the 
Continent,  .she  was  the  chief  refuge  of  Protestantism  and 
political  liberty.  When  the  French  Revolution  swept  Europe, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  anti-rtvolutionary  scale.  The  tri- 
color has  gone  nearly  round  the  M  "-Id,  at  least  nearly  round 
Europe;  but  on  the  Hag  of  Engliiiui  still  remains  the  religious 
symbol  of  the  era  before  the  Revolution. 

The  insular  arrogance  of  the  English  character  is  a  connnon- 
place  joke.  It  finds,  perhaps,  its  strongest  expression  in  the 
saying  of  Milton  that  the  manner  of  God  is  to  reveal  things 
first  to  His  Enixlishmen.  It  has  made  En<jli,shnien  odious 
even  to  those  who,  like  the  Spaniards,  have  received  liberation 
or  protection  from  English  hands.  It  stinuilated  the  desper- 
ate desire  to  see  Fiance  rid  of  the  "  Coddams"  which  inspired 
Joan  of  Arc.  For  an  imperial  jjcople  it  is  a  very  unlucky 
peculiarity,  since  it  precludes  not  only  fusion  but  sympathy 
and  almost  intercourse  with  the  subject  races.  The  kind  heart 
of  Lord  Elgin,  when  he  was  Governor-General  of  India,  was 
.shocked  by  the  absolute  want  of  sympathy  or  bond  oi  any 
kind,  except  love  of  conquest,  between  the  Anglo-Indian  and 
the  native;  and  the  gulf  apparently,  instead  of  being  filled  up, 
now  yawns  wider  than  ever. 
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It  is  noo(ll(;ss  to  (Iwoll  on  anytliinrr  ho  obvious  as  the 
fffoct  of  ail  iiiHiilar  position  in  j,'ivin;^  Itirtli  to  conuncrco  and 
•  lovelopiiit;'  tlio  convspondinj^  t'lt'nients  of  political  character. 
Tho  Hritish  Islands  aro  sin_i,'ularly  well  ])lac(.'d  tor  trado  with 
hotli  hcniispheros  ;  in  tlicni,  more  than  in  any  other  point,  may 
)m'  placed  till!  commercial  oentic  of  the  world.  It  may  be  said 
that  tho  nation  looked  out  unironsciously  from  its  cradlo  to  an 
immense  heritaj^e  beyond  the  Atlantic.  France  an<l  Spain 
IooIvimI  the  same  way,  and  became  c(»mpctitors  with  Knjjfland 
for  aHcondancy  in  the  New  World  ;  but  Kii<,dand  was  more 
maritime, and  the  most  niaiitime  was  sure  to  prevail.  Caniula 
was  coiKpiered  by  the  British  fleet.  To  tho  commerce  ami  tlie 
maritime  enterprise  of  former  days,  which  were  mainly  the 
results  of  ^eoj^raphic'il  position,  has  been  added  within  the  last 
century  tlie  vast  development  of  manufactures  produced  by 
coal  and  steam,  the  parents  of  maimfactures,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  tho  iron  trade  in  close  connection  with  manufac- 
tures. Nothinijf  can  bt;  more  marked  than  tho  efl'ect  of 
industry  on  })olitical  character  in  the  case  of  En<,dand.  From 
being  the  chief  seat  of  reaction,  the  North  lias  been  converted 
by  manufactures  into  the  chief  seat  of  proy;ress.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  not  a  struffgle  of  political  principle  ;  liardly  even 
a  dynastic  strujj:<fle  ;  they  had  their  origin  partly  in  a  patriotic 
antagonism  to  the  foreign  (lui'en  and  to  her  foreign  councils ; 
but  they  were  in  the  main  a  vast  faction-tiglit  between  two 
sections  of  an  armed  and  turbulent  nobility  turned  into  buc- 
caneers by  the  French  wars,  and,  like  their  compeers  all  over 
Europe,  bereft,  hy  the  decay  of  Catlu)licism,  of  the  ndigion.H 
restraints  with  which  their  morality  was  bound  up.  Yet  the 
Lancastrian  paity,  or  rather  the  party  of  Margaret  of  Anjoxi 
and  her  favourites,  was  the  more  reactionary,  and  it  had  the 
centre  of  its  strength  in  the  North,  whence  Margaret  drew  the 
plundering  and  devastating  host  which  gained  for  her  the 
second  battle  of  St.  Albans  and  paid  the  penalty  of  its  ravages 
in  tho  merciless  slaughter  of  Towton.  The  North  had  been 
kept  back  in  tin;  race;  of  jirogress  by  agricultural  inferiority, 
by  the  absence  of  commerce  with  tho  Continent,  and  by  boi'- 
der  wars  with  Scotland.  In  the  South  was  tho  seat  of  pros- 
perous industry,  wealth,  and  comparative  civilization  ,  and  the 
banners  of  tho  Southern  cities  were  in  the  armies  of  tlie  House 
of  York.  The  South  accepted  the  Reformation,  while  tho 
North  was  the  scene  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Coming 
down  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  we  find  the 
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Parliament  strong  in  the  South  and  East,  where  are  still  the 
centres  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  even  the  iron  trade, 
which  has  its  smelting  works  in  Sussex.  In  the  North  the 
feudal  tie  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  past,  preserve  much  of  their  force  ;  and  the  great  power  in 
those  parts  is  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  at  once  great  territo- 
rial lord  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  elegant  grand  seigneur  of  the 
Renaissance,  who  brings  into  the  field  a  famous  regiment  of 
his  own  retainers.  In  certain  towns,  such  as  Bradford  and 
Manchester,  there  are  germs  of  manufacturing  indi.  ^ry,  and 
these  form  the  sinews  of  the  Parliamentarian  party  in  the  dis- 
trict which  is  headed  by  the  Fairfaxes.  But  in  the  Reform 
movement  which  extended  through  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  geographical  position  of  parties  was  reversed  ; 
the  swarming  cities  of  the  North  were  then  the  great  centres 
of  Liberalism  and  the  motive  power  of  Reform ;  while  the 
South,  having  by  this  time  fallen  into  the  hands  of  great 
landed  proprietors,  was  Consci'vative.  The  stinudating  effect 
of  poi)ulous  centres  on  opinion  is  a  very  familiar  fact :  even  in 
the  rural  districts  it  is  noticed  by  canvassers  at  elections  that 
men  who  work  in  gangs  are  generally  more  inclined  to  the 
Liberal  side  than  those  who  work  separately. 

In  England,  however,  the  agricultural  element  always  has 
been  and  remains  a  full  counterpoise  to  the  manufacturing  and 
conunercial  element.  Agricultural  England  is  not  what  Peri- 
cles called  Attica,  a  mere  suburban  garden,  the  embellishment 
■of  a  queenly  city.  It  is  a  substantive  interest  and  a  political 
power.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  happened  that,  owing  to 
the  great  quantity  of  land  thrown  into  the  market  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contiscaiion  of  the  monastic  estates,  which  had 
slipped  through  the  fingers  of  the  spendthrift  courtiers  to  whom 
they  were  at  first  granted,  small  freeholders  were  very  numer- 
ous in  the  South,  and  these  men  like  the  middle  class  in  the 
towns,  being  strong  Protestants,  went  with  the  Parliament 
against  the  Laudian  reaction  in  religion.  But  land  in  the  hands 
of  great  proprietors  is  Conservative,  especially  when  it  is  held 
under  entails  and  connected  with  hereditary  nobility  ;  and  in- 
to the  hands  of  great  proprietors  the  land  of  England  has  now 
entirely  passed.  The  last  remnant  of  the  old  yeouien  freehold- 
ers departed  in  the  Cumberland  Statesmen,  and  the  yeoman 
freeholder  in  England  is  now  about  as  rare  as  the  other.  Com- 
merce has  itself  assisted  the  process  by  giving  birth  to  great 
fortunes,  the  owners  of  which  are  led  by  social  ambition  to  buy 
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landed  estates,  because  to  land  the  odour  of  feudal  superiority 
still  clings,  and  it  is  almost  the  necessary  qualification  for  a 
title.  The  land  has  also  actually  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
wealth  produced  by  manufactures,  and  by  the  general  develop- 
ment of  industry  ;  the  estates  of  Northern  landowners  espe- 
cially have  enormously  increased  in  value,  through  the  increase 
of  ])opulation,  not  to  mention  the  not  inconsiderable  apprDpria- 
tion  of  commercial  wealth  oy  marriage.  Thus  the  Conservative 
element  retains  its  predominance,  and  it  even  seems  as  though 
the  land  of  Milton,  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  the  ReiVn-mers  of  1832, 
might  after  all  become,  politically  as  well  as  territorially,  the 
domain  of  a  vast  aristocracy  of  landowners,  and  the  most  I'eac- 
tionary  instead  of  the  most  progressive  country  in  Europe. 
Before  the  lepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  there  was  a  strong  antag- 
onism of  interest  between  the  landowning  aristocracy  and  the 
manfacturers  of  the  North  :  but  that  antagonism  is  now  at  an 
end ;  the  sympathy  (jf  wealth  has  taken  its  place  ;  the  old  ar- 
istocracy has  veiled  its  social  juide  and  learned  to  conciliate  the 
new  men,  who  on  their  part  are  more  than  willing  to  enter  the 
privileged  circle.  This  junction  is  at  present  the  great  fact  of 
English  politics,  and  was  the  main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Liberal  Government  in  1874.  The  growth  of  the  great 
cities  itself  seems  likely,  as  the  number  of  poor  householders 
increases,  to  furnish  Reaction  with  auxiliaries  in  the  shape  of 
political  Lazzaroni  capable  of  being  organized  by  wealth  in  op- 
})Osition  to  the  higher  order  of  workmen  and  the  middle  class. 
In  Harrington's  "  Oceana,"  there  is  much  nonsense  ;  but  it  rises 
at  least  to  the  level  of  Montesquieu  in  tracing  the  intimate 
connection  of  political  power,  even  under  elective  institutions, 
with  wealth  in  land. 

Hitherto,  the  result  of  the  balance  between  the  landowninir 
and  commercial  elements  has  been  steadiness  of  political  pro- 
gress, in  contnvst  on  the  one  hand  to  the  commercial  republics 
of  Italy,  whose  political  progress  was  precocious  and  rapid  but 
shortlived,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  great  feudal  kingdoms 
where  conmierce  was  comparatively  weak.  England,  as  yet, 
has  taken  but  few  steps  backwards.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
the  future  may  bring  under  the  changed  (conditions  which  we 
have  just  described.  English  commerce,  moreover,  may  have 
passed  its  acme.  Her  in.su lar  position  gave  Great  Britian  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars,  with  immunity  from  invasion,  a  mon- 
opoly of  manufactures  and  of  the  carrying  trade.  This  ele- 
ment of  her  commercial  supremacy  is  transitory,  though  others, 
such  as  the  po.ssession  of  coal,  are  not. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  division  l)nt\veen  the 
two  islands  and  of  tliose  between  different  parts  of  the  larger 
island.  The  most  obvious  effect  of  these  is  tardy  consolidation, 
wliich  is  still  indicated  by  the  absence  of  a  collective  name  for 
the  jieople  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  writer  was  once  re- 
buked by  a  Scotchman  for  saying  "  England  "  and  "  English," 
instead  of  saying  "  Great  Britain"  and  "  British."  He  replied 
that  the  rebuke  was  just,  but  that  we  must  say  "  British  and 
Irish."     The  Scot  had  overlooked  his  poor  connections. 

We  always  speak  of  Anglo-Saxons  and  identify  the  extension 
of  the  Colonial  Empire  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But 
even  if  we  assume  that  the  Celts  of  England  and  of  the  Scotch 
Lowlands  wereextei'minated  by  the  Saxons,  taking  all  the  ele- 
ments of  Celtic  population  in  the  two  islands  together,  they 
must  bear  a  very  considex'able  proportion  to  the  Teutonic  ele- 
ment. That  large  Irish  settlements  are  being  formed  in  the 
cities  of  Northern  England  is  proved  by  election  addresses  co- 
quetting with  Home  Rule.  In  the  competition  of  the  races  on 
the  Amei'ican  Continent  the  Irish  more  than  holds  its  own.  In 
the  age  of  the  steam-engine  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  of  Wa.es,  of  Devon- 
shire, and  Cornwall,  are  the  asylum  of  natural  beauty,  of  poetry 
and  hearts  which  seek  repose  from  the  din  and  turmoil  of  com- 
mercial life.  In  the  primiBval  age  of  conquest  they,  with  sea- 
girt Ireland,  were  the  asylum  of  the  weaker  race.  There  the 
Celt  found  refuge  when  Saxon  invasion  swept  him  from  the 
open  country  of  England  and  from  the  Scotch  Lowlands.  There 
he  was  preserved  with  his  own  language,  indicating  by  its  var- 
iety of  dialects  the  rapid  flux  and  change  of  unwritten  speech  ; 
with  his  own  Christianity,  which  Avas  that  of  Apostolic  Britain  ; 
with  his  un-Teutonic  gifts  and  weaknesses,  his  lively,  social, 
sympathetic  nature,  his  religious  enthusiasm,  essentially  the 
same  in  its  Calvinistic  as  in  its  Catholic  guise,  his  superstition, 
his  clannishness,  his  devotion  to  chiefs  and  leaders,  his  compara- 
tive indifference  to  institutions,  and  lack  of  natural  aptitude 
for  self-government. 

The  further  we  go  in  these  inquiries  the  more  reason  there 
seems  to  be  for  believing  that  the  peculiarities  of  races  are  not 
congenital,  but  impressed  by  primjeval  circumstance.  Not 
only  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  but  the  same  primi- 
tive institutions,  are  found  in  all  the  races  that  come  under  our 
view;  they  appear  alike  in  Teuton,  Celt,  and  Semite.  That 
which  is  not  congenital  is  probably  not  indelible,  so  that  the 
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less  favoured  races,  placed  under  happier  circumstances,  may 
in  time  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  more  favoured,  and  no- 
thing warrants  inhuman  pride  of  race.  But  it  is  surely  absurd 
to  deny  that  peculiarities  of  race,  when  formed,  are  important 
factors  in  history.  Mr.  Buckle,  who  is  most  severe  upon  the 
extravagances  of  the  race  theory,  himself  runs  into  extravagan- 
ces not  less  manifest  in  a  different  direction.  He  connects  the 
religious  character  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  influence  of  apo- 
cryphal volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  whereas  it  palpably  had 
its  origin  in  the  long  struggle  with  the  Moors.  He,  in  like 
manner,  connects  the  theological  tendencies  of  the  Scotch  with 
the  thunderstorms  v/hich  he  imagines  (wrongly,  if  we  may  judge 
l)y  our  own  experience)  to  be  ver^-^  frequent  in  the  Highlands, 
whereas  Scotch  theology  and  the  religious  habits  of  the  Scotch 
generally  were  formed  in  the  Lowlands  and  among  the  Teutons, 
not  among  the  Celts. 

The  remnant  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Cornwall  and  West  Devon 
was  small,  and  was  subdued  and  half  incorjiorated  by  the  Teu- 
tons at  a  comparatively  early  period  ;  yet  it  played  a  distinct 
and  a  decidedly  Celtic  part  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  played  a  more  important  part  towards  the  close 
of  the  following  centuiy  by  giving  itself  almost  in  a  mass  to 
John  Wesley.  No  doubt  the  neglect  of  the  remote  districts 
by  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  their  clergy  left  Wesley  a  clear 
f'eld  ;  but  the  temperament  of  the  people  was  also  in  his  favour. 
..  lything  fervent  takes  with  the  Celt,  while  he  cannot  abide 
the  religious  compromise  which  commends  itself  to  the  practi- 
cal Saxon. 

In  the  Great  Charter  there  is  a  provision  in  favour  of  the 
Welsh,  who  were  allied  with  the  Barons  in  insurrection  against 
the  Crown.  The  Barons  were  fighting  for  the  Charter,  the 
^Velshmen  only  for  their  barbarous  and  })redatory  independence. 
But  the  struggle  for  Welsh  independence  helped  those  who 
were  struggling  for  the  Charter ;  and  the  remark  may  be  ex- 
tended in  substance  to  the  general  influence  of  Wales  on  the 
political  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  "Barons.  Even 
under  the  House  of  Lancaster,  Llewellyn  ./as  faintly  reproduced 
in  Owen  Glendower.  The  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Tudors 
finally  completed  the  annexation.  But  isolation  survived  in- 
dependence. The  Welshman  remained  a  Celt  and  preserved  his 
language  and  his  clannish  spirit,  though  local  magnates,  such 
as  the  family  of  Wynn,  filled  the  place  in  his  heart  once  occupied 
by  the  chief.     Ecclesiasticdlly  he  was  annexed,  but  refused  to 
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be  incorporated,  never  seeing  the  advantage  of  walking  in  the 
middle  path  which  the  State  Church  of  England  had  traced 
between  the  extremes  of  Popery  and  Dissent.  He  took  Metho- 
dism in  a  Calvinistic  and  almost  wildly  enthusiastic  form.  In 
this  respect  his  isolation  is  likely  to  prove  far  more  impoiiant 
than  anything  which  Welsh  patriotism  strives  to  resuscitate  by 
Eisteddfodds.  I.^  the  struggle,  apparently  imminent,  between 
the  system  of  Church  Establishments  and  religious  equality, 
Wales  furnishes  a  most  favourable  battle-ground  to  the  party 
of  Disestablishment. 

The  Teutonic  realm  of  England  was  powerful  enough  to  sub- 
due, if  not  to  assimilate,  tho  remnants  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Wales 
and  their  other  western  hills  of  refuge.  But  the  Teutonic 
realm  of  Scotland  was  not  large  or  powerful  enough  to  subdue 
the  Celts  of  the  Highlands,  whose  fastnesses  constituted  in 
geographical  area  the  gieater  jiortion  of  the  country.  It  seems 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Highlands,  as  in  that  of  Ireland,  Teu- 
tonic adventurers  found  their  way  into  the  domain  of  the  Celts 
and  became  chieft.ains,  but  in  becoming  chieftains  th(!y  became 
Celts.  Down  to  the  Hanoverian  times  the  chain  of  the  Gram- 
pians which  from  the  Castle  of  Stirling  is  seen  rising  like  a 
wall  over  the  rich  plain,  divided  from  each  other  two  nationali- 
ties, difiering  totally  in  ideas,  institutions,  habits,  and  costume, 
as  well  as  in  speech,  and  the  less  civilized  of  which  still  regai'dcd 
the  more  civilized  as  alien  intruders,  while  the  more  civilized 
regarded  the  less  civilized  as  robbers.  Internally,  tho  topo- 
graphical character  of  the  Highlands  was  favourable  to  the 
continuance  of  the  clan  system,  because  each  clan  having  its 
own  separate  glen,  fusion  was  precluded,  and  the  progress 
towards  union  went  no  further  than  the  domination  of  the 
more  powerful  clans  over  the  less  powerful.  Mountains  also 
preserve  the  general  equality  and  brotherhood  which  are  not 
less  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  clan  than  devotion  to 
the  chief,  by  preventing  the  use  of  that  great  minister  of  aris- 
tocracy, the  horse.  At  Killiecrankie  and  Prestonpans  the 
leaders  of  the  clan  and  the  humblest  clansman  still  charged  on 
foot  side  by  side.  Macaulay  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying 
that  the  Highland  risings  against  William  III.  and  the  first 
two  Georges  were  not  dynastic  but  clan  movements.  They 
were  in  fact  the  last  raids  of  the  Gael  upon  the  country  which 
had  been  wrested  from  him  by  the  Sassenach.  Little  cared 
the  clansman  for  the  principles  of  Filmer  or  Locke,  for  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Stuart  or  for  those  of  the  House  of 
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Brunswick.  Antipathy  to  the  Clan  Campbell  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  political  motive.  Chiefs  alone,  such  as  the  un- 
speakf.,ble  Lovat,  had  entered  as  political  condottierl  into  the 
dyn-istic  intrigues  of  the  period,  and  brought  the  claymores  of 
their  clansmen  to  the  standard  of  their  patron,  as  Indian  chiefs 
in  tlic  American  wars  brought  the  tomahawks  of  their  tribes 
to  the  standard  of  France  or  England.  Celtic  independence 
greatly  contributed  to  the  general  perpetuation  of  anai'chy  in 
Scotland,  to  the  backwardness  of  Scotch  civilization,  andt(j  the 
abortive  weakness  of  '>e  Parliamentary  institutions.  Union 
with  the  more  powerful  kingdom  at  last  supplied  the  force 
requisite  for  the  taming  of  the  Celt.  Highlanders,  at  the  bid- 
ing of  Chatham's  genius,  became  the  soldiers,  and  are  r.j\v  the 
pet  soldiers,  of  the  British  monarchy.  A  Hanoverian  tailor 
with  improving  hand  shape<l  the  Highland  plaid,  which  had 
originally  resembled  the  simple  drapery  of  the  Iiish  kern,  into 
a  garb  of  comi)lux  beauty,  well  suited  for  I'aney  balls.  The 
power  of  the  chiefs  and  the  substance  of  the  clan  system  were 
finally  swept  away,  though  the  sentiment  lingers,  even  in  the 
Transatlantic  abodes  of  the  clansmen,  and  is  prized,  like  the 
dress,  as  a  remnant  of  social  picturesqueness  in  a  proasic  and 
levelling  age.  The  hills  and  lakes — at  the  thought  of  which 
even  Gibbon  shudilered — are  the  favourite  retreats  of  the  luxury 
which  seeks  in  wildness  refreshment  from  civilization.  After 
CuUoden,  Presbyterianism  effectually  made  its  way  into  the 
Highlands,  of  which  a  great  part  had  up  to  that  time  been  little 
better  than  heathen  ;  but  it  did  not  fail  to  take  a  stronij  tinyje 
of  Celtic  enthusiasm  and  superstition. 

Of  all  the  lines  of  division  iti  Great  Britain,  the  most  impor- 
tant politically  has  been  that  which  is  least  clearly  traced  by 
the  hand  of  nature.  The  natural  barriers  between  Englaiid 
and  Scotland  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
Saxon  settlements  and  kingdoms  across  the  border.  In  the 
name  of  the  Scotch  capital  wo  have  a  monument  of  a  union 
before  that  of  IQO'.i.  That  the  Norman  Conquest  did  not  in- 
clude the  Saxons  of  the  Scotch  Lowlands  was  due  chictiy  to 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Danish  pretenders,  and  the  other 
military  dangers  which  led  the  Conqueror  to  guard  himself  on 
the  north  by  a  broad  belt  of  desolation.  Edward  I.,  in  attempt- 
ing to  extend  his  feudal  supremacy  over  Scotland,  may  well 
have  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been  acting  in  the  interest  of 
1.0th  nations,  for  a  union  would  have  put  an  end  to  border  war, 
and  would  have  delivered  the  Scotch  in  the  Lowlands  from 
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the  extremity  of  feudal  op])res.sion,  and  tlio  rest  -^f  ihe  country 
from  a  savage  anarcliy,  <;;iving  them  in  place  of  those  cui-ses  by 
far  the  best  government  of  the  time.  The  resistance  came 
partly  from  mere  barbaris?^,  part'y  from  Norman  adventurers, 
Mho  were  no  more  Scotch  than  English,  whose  aims  were  purely 
seltish,  and  who  would  gladly  have  accepted  Scotland  as  a 
vassal  kingdom  from  Edward's  liand.  But  the  annexation 
would  no  doubt  have  formidably  increased  the  power  ol  the 
'Crown,  not  only  by  extending  its  dominions,  luit  by  removing 
that  which  was  a  supjjort  often  of  aristocratic  anarchy  in  Eng- 
land, but  sometimes  of  rudimentary  freedom.  Had  the  whole 
island  fallen  under  one  victoiious  sceptre,  the  next  wielder  of 
that  sceptre,  undei'  the  name  of  the  gieat  Edwaid's  wittold  son, 
Avould  have  been  Piers  Gaveston.  But  what  no  ])resciencc  on 
the  part  of  any  one  in  the  time  of  Edward  1.  could  possibly 
have  foreseen  was  the  inestimable  Ijenetit  which  disunion  and 
oven  anarchy  indirectly  conferred  on  the  whole  islanil  in  the 
shape  of  a  separate  Scotch  Reformation.  Divines,  when  they 
have  exhausted  their  reasonings  about  *he  rival  foi  ins  of  Church 
government,  will  probably  find  that  the  aigument  which  had 
practically  most  etiect  in  determining  the  question  was  that  of 
the  much  decried  but  in  his  way  sagacious  James  1.,  "No  bishop, 
no  king  I"  In  England  the  .Reformation  was  semi-Catholic; 
in  Sweden  it  was  Lutheran;  but  in  both  countries  it  was  made 
by  the  kings,  and  in  Ijoth  E])iscopacy  was  retained.  ^Vhere 
the  llefonnation  was  the  work  of  the  people,  more  popidar 
forms  of  Church  government  prevailed.  In  Scotland  the  mon- 
archy, always  weak,  was  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  })rac- 
tically  in  abeyance,  and  the  master  of  the  movement  was 
emphatically  a  man  of  the  |)eople.  As  to  the  nobles,  they  seem 
to  have  thought  only  of  api)ropiiating  the  Church  lands,  and 
to  have  been  willing  to  leave  to  the  nation  the  spiritual  grati- 
fication of  settling  its  own  leligion.  Probably  the}^  also  felt 
with  regard  to  the  disinherited  proprietors  of  the  Church 
lands  that  "  stone  dead  had  no  fellow."  The  result  was  a  demo- 
cratic and  thoroughly  Protestant  Church,  which  drew  into 
itself  the  highest  energies,  political  as  well  as  religious,  of  a 
strong  and  great-hearted  people,  and  by  which  Laud  and  his  con- 
federates, when  they  had  apparently  overcome  resistance  in  Eng- 
land were  as  Milton  says,  "  more  robustiously  handled."  If  the 
Scotch  auxiliaries  did  not  win  the  decisive  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  they  enabled  the  English  Parliamentarians  to  fight  and 
win  it.     During  the  dark  days  of  the  Restoration,  English  re- 
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wistance  to  tyranny  was  strongly  suppoi-tod  on  the  owlesiastical 
side  by  the  martyr  steadfastness  of  the  Scotch  till  the  joint 
effort  trinmi)hed  in  tlie  Revolution.  It  is  singular  and  sad  to 
find  Scotland  afterwards  becoming  one  vast  rotten  borough 
managed  in  the  time  of  Pitt  by  Dundas,  who  paid  the  borough- 
mongers  by  a{)pointments  in  India,  with  calamitous  conse- 
quences to  the  poor  Hindoo.  But  the  intensity  of  the  local  evil 
perhaps  lent  foice  to  the  revulsion,  and  Scotland  has  ever 
sin  •  been  a  distinccly  Liberal  eleirent  in  British  polities,  and 
seems  now  likely  to  lead  the  way  to  a  com[)lete  measure  of  re- 
liirious  freedom. 

Nature,  to  a  great  extent  fore-onlained  the  high  destiny  of 
the  larger  island  ;  to  at  least  an  e([ual  extent  she  forc-ordained 
the  .sad  destiny  of  tlu^  smaller  islanil.  Irish  history,  studied 
impartially,  is  a  grand  lesson  in  political  charity  ;  so  clear  is  it 
that  in  these  deplorable  annals  the  more  important  part  was 
played  by  adverse  circumstance,  the  less  important  by  the  ma- 
lignity of  man.  That  the  strongei-  nation  is  entitled  l)y  the  law 
i)f  force  to  couijuer  its  weaker  neigld)our  and  to  govern  the 
con([uered  in  its  own  interest  is  a  doctrine  which  civilized  mor- 
ality abhors  ;  but  in  the  days  liefore  civilized  morality,  in  the 
days  when  the  oidy  law  was  that  of  natural  selection,  to  which 
plulosoph}',  by  a  strange  counter-revolution  seems  now  inclined 
to  return,  the  smaller  island  was  ahnost  sure  to  be  conquered 
by  the  possessors  of  the  lai'ger,  more  especially  as  the  smaller, 
cut  off  from  the  Continent  by  the  larger,  lay  completely  Avithin 
its  grasp.  The  map,  in  short,  tells  us  plainly  that  the  destiny 
of  Ireland  was  subordinated  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  At  the 
same  time,  the  smaller  islan<l  being  of  considerable  size  and 
the  chamiel  of  considerable  breadth,  it  was  likely  that  the  re- 
sistance would  be  tough  and  the  concpiest  slow.  The  unsettled 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  half-nomad  condition  in  which  at  a 
comparatively  late  period  its  tribes  remained,  would  also  help 
to  protract  the  bitter  '^rocess  of  subjugation  ;  and  these  again 
were  the  inevitable  results  of  the  rainy  climate,  which,  while  it 
cloL,hed  the  island  with  green  and  made  pasture  abundant,  for- 
bade the  cultivation  of  grain.  Ireland  and  Wales  alike  appear 
to  have  l)een  the  scenes  of  a  precocious  civilization,  merely  in- 
tellectual and  literary  in  its  character,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  Church,  though  including  also  a  bardic  element  de- 
rived from  the  times  before  Christianity,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  poetry,  fantastic  law-making,  and  i)robably  the  germs  of 
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scholastic  theology,  combined,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  with  mis- 
sionary enterprise  and  such  ecclesiastical  architecture  as  tho 
Round  Towers.  But  cities  there  were  none,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  native  Church  with  ditticulty  sustai?ied  herhiffher  life 
amidst  the  intluences  tand  encroachments  of  surrounding  bar- 
barism. The  Anglo-Norman  conquest  of  Ireland  was  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Norman  concpiest  of  England  ;  and,  like  the  Nor- 
man comjuest  of  Eng]an<l,  it  was  a  rehgious  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cal enterprise.  As  Hildebrand  had  commissioned  William  to 
bring  the  national  Church  of  England  into  complete  submission 
to  the  See  of  Home,  so  Adrian,  by  the  Bull  which  is  the  stum- 
bling-block of  Irish  Catholics,  granted  Ireland  to  Henry  upon 
condition  of  liis  reforming,  that  is,  lloinani/ing,  its  primitive 
and  schismatic  Clnu'ch.  Ecclesiastical  intrigue  had  already 
been  working  in  the  same  direction,  and  had  in  some  measure 
prepared  the  way  for  the  concjueror  by  disposing  the  heads  of 
the  Irish  clergy  to  receive  him  as  the  emancipator  of  the  Clunch 
from  the  secular  oppression  and  imposts  of  the  chiefs.  But  in 
the  case  of  England,  a  settled  andagriculturalcountry,  the  con- 
quest was  complete  and  final  ;  the  coiKpierors  formed  every- 
where a  new  upper  class  which,  though  at  first  alien  and  op- 
pressive, became  in  time  a  national  nobility,  and  ultimately 
blended  with  the  subject  race.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  though 
the  fc>ei)ts  were  easily  defeated  by  the  Norman  soldiery,  and  the 
formal  submission  of  their  chiefs  was  easily  extorted,  the  con- 
({uest  was  neither  complete  nor  final.  In  their  hills  and  bogs 
the  wandering  Septs  easily  evaded  the  Norman  arms.  The  Irisli 
Channel  was  wide  ;  the  road  lay  through  North  Wales,  long 
unsubdued,  and,  even  when  subdued,  mutinous,  and  presenting 
natural  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  heavy  troops  ;  The  centre 
of  Anglo-Norman  power  was  faraway  in  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  force  of  the  monarchy  was  either  attracted  to 
Continental  fields  or  absorbed  by  struggles  with  baronial  ftic- 
tions.  Richard  II.,  coming  to  a  throne  which  had  been 
strengthened  and  exalted  by  the  achievements  of  his  grand- 
father, seems  in  one  of  his  moods  of  fitful  ambition  to  have 
conceived  the  design  of  ccmpleting  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  he  passed  over  with  a  great  power ;  but  his  fate  showed 
that  the  arm  of  the  monarchy  was  still  too  short  to  reach  the 
dependency  without  losing  hold  upon  the  imperial  country. 
As  a  rule,  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  during  the  period  before 
the  Tudors  was  in  efiect  left  to  private  enterprise,  which  of 
course  confined  its  efforts  to  objects  of  private  gain,  and  never 
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thought  of  undertaking  the  systomntic  subjugation  of  native 
fortresses  in  tho  interest  of  order  and  civilization.     Instead  of 
ii  national  aristocracy  the  result  was  a  military  colony  or  Palo, 
liotween  the  inliabitants  of  wliich  and  the  natives  raged  a  ])er- 
petual  border  war,  as  savage  as  that  between  the  settlors  at  the 
<Jape  and  the  Kaffirs,  or  tliat  between  the  American  frontier- 
man  and  the  Red  Indian.      T'lo  I'oligious  (piarrol  was  and  has 
always  been  secondary  in  importance  to  the  struggle  of  the  races 
for  the  land.  In  tho  period  following  the  conrpiost  it  was  the  Pale 
that  was  distinctively  llomanist ;  but  when  at  tho  lleformation 
tho  Palo  became  Protestant  the  natives,  from  antagonism  of 
race,  became  more  intensely  Catholic,  and  wine  drawn  into  tho 
league  of  ('atholic  powers  on  tho  Continent,  in  which  they  suf- 
fered the  usual  fate  of  tho  dwarf  who  goes  to  l)attle  with  the 
giant.     By  tho  strong  monarchy  of  tho  Tudors  the  con(iuest  of 
Ireland  wiis  completed  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  sufficient 
to  plant  undying  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  tho  ])oo))lo.     But  tho 
struggle  for  the  land  did  not  end  there  ;  instoi'd  of  the  form  of 
con(piost  it  took  that  of  confi.scation,  and  was  waged  by  tho  in- 
truder with  the  arms  of  legal  chicane.     In  tho  form  of  evicti(jn 
it  has  lasted  to  the  present  hour;  and  eviction  in  Ireland  is  not 
like  eviction  in  England,  where  groat  man;;faeturing  cities  re- 
ceive and  em])loy  tho  evicted  ;  it  is  starvation  or  exile.      Into 
exile  the  Irish  people  have  gone  by  millions,  and  thus,  though 
neither  maritime  nor  by  nature  colonists,  thoy  have  had  a  great 
share  in  tho  jioopling  of  the  New  World,     The  cities  and  rail- 
roads of  the   United  States  are  to  a  great  extent  the  monu- 
ments of  their  labour.      In  tho  political  sphere  they  have  re- 
tained tho  weakness  produced  by  ages  of  political  serfage,  and 
are  still  the  debris  of  broken  clans,  with   little  about  them  of 
the  genuine  ro})ublican,  apt  blindly  to  follow  the  leader  who 
stands  to  them  as  a  chief,  while  they  are  instinctively  hostile 
to  law  and  government  as  their  innnomorial  oppressors  in  their 
native  land.  British  .statesmen,  when  they  had  conceded  Catho- 
lic  einanci])ation  and  afterwards  Di.'^<establishment,  may  have 
fancied  that  they  had  removed  the  root  of  the  evil.      But  the 
real  root  was  not  touched  till  Parliament  took  up  the  question 
of  the  land,  and  eftected  a  compromise  which  may  perhaps  have 
to  be  again  revised  before  complete  pacification  is  attained. 

In  another  way  geography  has  exercised  a  sinister  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland.  Closely  approaching  Scotland,  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland  in  course  of  time  invited  Scotch  im- 
migration, which  formed  as  it  were  a  Presbyterian  Pale.  If  the 
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anta<,'onisin  iK^twooii  the  Kni;li.s]i  Episcopalian  and  tlio  Irish 
C'iitluilic  was  stionj,',  tliat  liutwocn  tlio  Scotcli  I'lcsbyterian  and 
the  Iiisli  C'athulic!  was  .stronyei-.  To  the  Kn<,di.sh  Episcopalian 
tlie  Jrisli  Catholic  ■\vns  a  baiharian  and  a  Kouianist ;  to  tlio 
(Scotch  Presbyterian  lie  was  aCMiiaanite  and  an  idolator.  Noth- 
ing in  history  is  more  hideous  than  the  contlict  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  t'harles  J.  This  is  the  feud  which  has 
been  tenacions  enoni;h  of  its  evil  life  to  propagate  itself  even 
in  the  New  Woild,  and  to  renew  in  tlu"  streets  of  Canadian 
cities  the  brutal  and  scandalous  contlicts  which  disgrace  Belfast. 
On  the  other  hand,  thi'ough  the  Scotch  colony,  the  largei' island 
has  a  second  hold  upnn  the  sniallei-.  t)f  all  jjolitical  projects  a 
federal  union  of  England  and  Ireland  with  separate  Parlia- 
ments under  tlie  same  Crown  seems  the  most  hopeless,  at  least 
if  government  is  to  lemain  parliamentary;  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  normal  relation  lietween  the  two  Parliaments 
would  be  collision,  and  cjllision  on  a  ([uestion  of  peace  or  war 
would  be  disruption.  J]utan  independent  Ireland  might  be  a 
feasible  as  well  as  natural  object  of  Irish  aspiration  if  it  were 
not  lor  tlie  strength,  moral  as  well  as  numerical,  of  the  two  in- 
trusive elements.  How  could  the  Catholic  majoi'ity  l)e  re- 
strained from  legislation  which  the  Protestant  minority  woidd 
deem  oppressive  ?  And  how  could  the  Protestant  minority, 
being  as  it  is  more  English  or  Scotch  than  Irisli,  be  restrained 
from  sti'etching  its  hands  to  England  or  Scotland  for  aid  (  It 
is  true  that  if  scepticism  continues  to  advance  at  its  ])resent 
rate,  the  lines  of  religious  separation  may  be  obliteratecl  or  be- 
come too  faint  to  exercise  a  great  practical  influence,  and  the 
Itond  of  the  soil  may  then  prevail.  Put  tlu^  fei'ling  against 
England  which  is  the  strength  of  Irish  Xationalism  is  likely  to 
subside  at  the  same  time. 

Siieculatiou  on  nnfuitilled  contingencies  is  not  invariably  bar- 
ren. It  is  interesting  at  all  events  to  consider  what  would  have 
been  the  consecinences  to  the  people  of  the  two  islands,  and  hu- 
manity generally,  if  a  Saxon  England  and  a(,'eltic  Ireland  had 
been  allowed  tc  grow  up  anddevelop  by  the  side  of  eacli  other  un- 
touched by  Norman  concpiest.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  we  should 
have  been  spared  centuries  of  oppression  which  has  profoundly 
reacted,  as  oppression  always  does,  on  the  character  of  the  op- 
pressor ;  and  it  is  ditiicult  to  believe  that  the  Isle  of  Saints  and 
of  primitive  Universities  would  not  have  produced  some  good 
fruits  of  its  own.  In  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  histor- 
ical optimism  sees  a  great  political  and  intellectual  blessing  be- 
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noatli  the  tlis^uiso  of  liarliaroiis  liavoe  and  alien  tyiaiiny.  Tlie 
Coiuiut'Mfc  was  the  conthuiation  of  tlio  process  of  ini;,'ratoiy  in- 
vasions hy  which  tlic  nations  of  inock-rn  Kiirope  were  foundoil, 
from  restless  anihition  ami  enpidity,  wlicn  it  had  ceased  to  he 
ht-neficent.  It  was  not  tlio  superpositiin  of  one  primitive  ele- 
ment of  population  on  anotlier,  to  tho  ultimate^  advantage,  pos- 
sibly, of  the  compound  ;  i)Ut  the  destructionof  anationality,  tho 
nationality  of  Alfredand  llarol<l,of  I'edeand.KH'ric.  The  French 
were  superior  in  military  or,<,'ani/ation  ;  that  they  had  superior 
Lfifts  of  any  kind,  or  that  their  pi'omise  was  liii^her  than  that 
of  the  native  Kii^lish,  it  would  not  Ite  easy  to  prove,  'i'he  lanifu- 
iv^i',  we  are  told,  is  en  iehed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Fi'eneh  ele- 
ment. If  it  was  enriv'hed  it  was  shattered  ;  and  the  result  is  a 
mixture  so  heterou'eiieous  as  to  be  Iiavdly  availalile  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exact  thoii;,dit,  while  th(!  lannua^^e  of  science  is  borrow- 
ed from  the  Orei-k,  and  as  reufards  tlu;  unlearned  mass  of  the 
people  is  hardly  a  medium  of  thoULjht  at  all.  There  are  yreat 
calamity  in  history,  thoui,di  their  cH'ects  may  in  time  be  worked 
.  off,  and  they  may  be  attended  by  .some  incidental  ^nod.  Perhaps 
the  Lfi'eatt'st  calamity  in  history  wert;  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  in 
which  some  incidental  <font\  may  nevertheless  be  found. 

To  the  intlueneesof  i^t^OLjraphical  position,  soil, and  I'aco  is  to  be 
added,  to  complete  the  account  of  the  lihysieal  heritaij^c,  the  in- 
fluence of  climate.  But  in  theeasi'  of  tlie  British  Islands  wo  must 
speak  not  of  climate,  but  of  climates  ;  for  within  the  compass  of 
one  small  realm  are  climates  moist  and  comparatively  dry,  warm 
and  cold,  braeini;  and  enervatiuL,',  the  results  of  special  iidluences 
the  range  of  which  is  limited.     ( 'ivili/e  I  nuin  to  a  y-reat  extent 
makes  a  climate  for  himself  ;  his   life   in  the   North  is  spent 
mainly  indoors,  where  artificial  heat  replaces  the  sun.     The  idea 
which  still  haunts  us,  that  formidable  vi^^our  and  aptitude  for 
conquest  are  the  appanage  of  Northern  races,  is  a  survival  from 
the  state  in  which  the  rigour  of  nature  selected  and  hardened 
the  destined  compierors  of  the  Roman  Empire.     The  stoves  of 
St.  Petersburg  are  as  enervating  as  the  sun  of  Naples,  ami  in  tho 
struggle  between  the  Northern  and  !-outhern  States  of  America 
not   the  least  vigorous  soldiers   were    those   who  came  from 
Louisiana.     In  the  barl)arous  state  the  action  of  a  Northern  cli- 
mate as  a  force  of  natural  selecttion  must  he  tremendous.     Of 
the  races  which  peopled  the  British  Islands  the  most  important 
had  already  undergone  that  action  in  their  original  abodes. 
They  wouhl,  however,  still  feel  tho  beneficent  influence  of  a  cli- 
mate on  the  whole  eminently  favourable  to  health  andtoactivity ; 
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liraoiiifj,  yot  not  so  rifjorous  ns  to  kill  those  tender  plants  of 
linnianity  wliieli  often  l)t;ai'  in  tlieni  tlieniost  piecioii.s  jforniHof 
civilization  ;  neither  eontinin^'  the  inhahitant  too  much  to  the 
KJielter  of  his  <hvellin<,',  nor,  as  the  suns  of  the  South  are  apt  to 
do,  drawin*,'  him  too  much  from  liome.  The  climate  and  the 
8oil  together  formed  a  j^ood  school  for  the  character  of  the  young 
nation,  as  tliey  exacted  the  toil  of  the  liiishandnian  and  recant- 
ed it.  Of  the  varieties  of  temperaturi'  and  weatlier  Avithin  tlie 
island  the  national  chaiactcr  still  hears  the  impress,  tliou^di  in 
a  de;jfreo  always  dcereasing  as  the  assimiliatinj^'  aj^-encies  of  civ- 
ilization make  their  \\ay.  Irrespectively  of  the  intluenee  of 
special  employments,  and  perhaps  even  of  jtcculiarity  of  race, 
mental  vi<;()ur,  independence,  and  reasoninf,'  power  are  always 
ascribed  to  the  people  of  the  Noi'th.  Variety,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  \\H)uld  natuially  ])roduce  a  halance  of  tendencies  in  the 
nation  conductive  to  mo<leration  and  evcmiess  of  ]>ro<.jress. 

The  islands  are  now  the  centie  (-f  an  Empire  which  to  some 
minds  seems  more  important  than  the  islands  themselves.  An 
empire  it  is  called,  but  the  name  is  really  applicable  oidy  to 
India.  The  relation  of  England  to  lier  free  colonies  is  not  in 
the  proi)er  sen.se  of  the  term  imperial ;  while  her  relation  to 
such  dependencies  as  Gibraltar  and  Malta  is  military  alone. 
Colonization  is  the  natural  and  entirely  beneficent  icsidt  of 
general  causes,  obvious  enough  and  already  mentioned,  inelud- 
ing  that  powerof  .self-govenunent,  fostered  by  the  circumstj.  »ces 
of  the  colonizing  country,  which  made  the  character  and  destiny 
of  New  England  so  diHerent  fiom  those  of  New  France. 
E(|ualh'  natural  was  the  choice  of  the  situation  for  the  original 
colonies  on  the  shore  of  the  New  World.  The  foundation  of 
the  Australian  Cohmies,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined  by 
political  accident,  compen.sation  for  the  loss  of  the  American 
('olonies  being  sought  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  It  will 
perliaps  Vte  thought  hereafter  that  the  (piarrel  with  New  Eng- 
land was  calamitous  in  its  consequences  as  well  as  in  itself, 
since  it  led  to  the  diversion  of  Briti.sh  emigration  from  America, 
where  it  .supplied,  in  a  democracy  of  mixed  but  not  uncon- 
genial races,  the  necessary  element  of  guidance  and  control,  to 
Au.stralia,  where,  as  there  nni.st  be  a  limit  to  its  own  nudti- 
plication,  it  may  hereafter  have  to  struggle  for  mastery  with 
swarming  multitudes  of  Chinese,  almo.it  as  incapable  of  incor- 
poration with  it  as  the  negro.  India  and  the  other  concpiered 
dependencies  are  the  fruits  of  strength  as  a  war  power  at  sea 
jcombined  with  weakness  on  land.      Though  not  so  generally 
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notiood,  the  second  of  tlit'so  tv'o  factofs  1ms  not  Imm'H  less  oper- 
ative than  tlie  first.  Cliatliam  attuei^ed  Finnce  in  lier  distant 
dependencies  wlien  lie  had  tailed  to  niai\e  any  iuipiession  on 
luT  own  coasts.  Still  more  clearly  was  Cliatliani's  son,  the 
most  incapalth'  of  war  ministers,  driven  to  the  eaptnro  of  su<^ar 
islands  \>\  his  inahility  to  take  ])art,  otherwise  than  hy  snh- 
niditvs,  in  the  decisivo  struif'de  on  the  Continental  fields.  This 
may  deserve  tho  attention  of  those  wlio  do  not  think  it  crim- 
inal to  examine  tlio  policy  of  Empire.  Ontlyin;^  ])awns  picked 
np  Ity  a  feehle  chessplayer  merely  liecanse  he  conld  not  niato 
the  kin<if  ih)  not  at  hist  si^dit  neces  ;arily  commend  themselves 
as  iiivalualile  possessions.  C'artha^fe  and  Venicuj  were  merely 
great  commercial  cities,  wldcli,  when  they  entered  on  a  career 
of  con«|nest,  were  compelled  at  once  to  form  armies  of  mercen- 
aries, and  to  incnr  all  the  evil  conse(|nences  hy  whidi  tlu^ 
employment  of  tlmse  vile  and  fatal  instrinnents  of  andjition  is 
attemied.  En<,'land  bi'in^',  not  a  commercial  city,  hut  a  nation, 
and  a  nation  endowed  with  tlie  hi<,diest  military  (pialities,  has 
escaped  the  fell  nec(!ssity  i  xcept  in  the  case  of  India;  and  In<lia, 
imder  the  rei<;n  of  the  ("ompany,  and  even  for  some  time  aftci' 
its  le^al  annexation  to  the  Crown,  was  reijarded  and  treated 
ahno.st  as  a  realm  in  anothei'  planet,  with  an  army,  a  political 
system,  and  a  morality  of  its  (\\\r\.  Hnt  now  it  appears  that 
the  wronj^s  of  the  Hindoo  are  j;oinjj;  to  lie  aven<4ed,  as  the  wronys 
of  tho  Ci'iHjnered  have  ofti  ii  been,  hy  their  moral  etlect  npon 
the  conipieror.  A  body  of  l)arl)arian  mei'cenaries  lias  appeared 
upon  the  European  scene  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
army,  while  the  reflex  influence  of  Indian  Empire  u))on  the 
])olitical  character  and  tendencies  of  the  imperial  nation  is  too 
manifest  to  be  any  longer  overlooked.  England  now  stand.s 
wheie  the  paths  divide,  the  one  leading  by  industrial  and  com- 
mercial progress  to  inci-ease  of  political  liberty;  the  other,  by  a 
career  of  conquest,  to  the  political  results  in  which  .such  a  career 
has  never  yet  failed  to  end.  At  present  the  influences  in  favour 
of  taking  the  jmth  of  (;on<piest  seemed  to  preponderate,*  and  the 
probability  seems  to  be  that  the  leadership  of  political  progress, 
which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  England  and  has  constituted 
the  special  interest  of  her  history,  will,  in  the  near  future,  pass 
into  other  hands. 


*  Written  in  1878. 
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AN    KPISODE   OF   Till-:   THIRTY    YEARS    \VAR. 

The  Tliirty  Years'  War  is  an  old  stor}-,  but  its  interest  1ms 
been  recently  revived.  'J'lie  conlliet  lietween  Austria  and  (Jer- 
nian  Indej.'  iidence  eonuncnced  in  tlie  stnij^-ijlo  of  the  Protestant 
Princes  a^^iriiist  C'harles  V.,  and,  continued  on  those  battle-fields, 
Avas  renewed  and  decided  at  Sadowa.  At  Sadowa  CJerinany 
was  fightinj^for  miity  as  well  as  for  independence.  But  in  he 
Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  Austria  that  with  lier  (^roats,  tho 
Jesuits  who  inspired  her  councils,  and  her  Spanish  allies,  .sought 
to  impose  a  unity  of  death,  against  which  Protestant  Germany 
struggled,  preserving  herself  for  a  unity  of  life  which,  opened 
by  the  victories  of  Erederiek  the  Great,  and,  more  nobly  pro- 
moted by  the  great  uprising  of  the  nation  against  the  tyvanny 
of  Napoleon,  was  finally  i.cconiplished  at  Sadowa,  and  ratified 
against  Freiieh  jealousy  at  Sedan.  Costly  has  been  the  achieve- 
ment ;  lavish  has  been  the  expenditure  of  (Jerman  bloo(l,  severe 
the  sutterings  of  the  (Jerman  people.  It  is  the  lot  of  all  wlio 
aspire  high  :  no  man  oi-  nation  ever  was  dandled  into  greatness. 

The  Thirty  Years'  sVarwas  a  real  world-contest.  Austria  and 
Spain  drew  after  them  all  the  powers  of  reaction  :  all  the  powers 
of  liberty  and  piogri'ss  were  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  The 
half-barbarous  races  that  lay  'letween  civilized  Europe  and 
Turkey  mii\gled  in  the  conlliet :  Turkey  herself  was  drawn 
diplomatically  into  the  vortex.  In  the  mines  of  Mexico  antl 
Peru  the  Indian  toiled  to  furnish  both  the  Austrian  and  Spanish 
hosts.  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  concluded  the  strug- 
gle, long  remained  the  Public  Law  of  Europe. 

Half  religious,  half  political,  in  its  character,  this  war  stands 
midM'ay  Ijetween  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
and  the  political  wars  of  the  eighteenth.     France  took  the  politi- 


*  In  this  lecture  free  use  Iiiih  lieen  iiiadt'  of  recent  writers — Mitchell,  Chnpnian, 
Velise,Freyta.!,'iinil  Kanke,  as  welhw  of  the  older  authorities.  ToCliapnian's  excel- 
lent Life  of  (iustavus  Atloliihus  we  are  underspecial  obligations.  In  some  jJassa^eH 
it  has  been  closely  followed.  Colonel  Mitchell  has  also  sujiplied  some  remarks  and 
touches,  such  as  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  military  writer. 
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cal  view  ;  and,  wliile  she  cnisho'l  her  own  Huguenots  athonic^ 
supported  tlie  Oeiinan  Protestants  a<fainst  tlie  House  of  Austria. 
Even  tlie  I'ope,  Urban  Vlll.,  more  politician  tlian  cliurclnnan, 
more  careful  of  Peter's  patrimony  than  of  Peter's  creed,  went 
with  France  to  tlie  Protestant  side.  With  the  j)riMces,  as  usual, 
political  motives  were  the  stront,'est,  with  the  people  religious 
motives.  The  ])oiitics  W(!i'e  to  a  sad  extent  those  of  Machia- 
velli  and  the  Jesuit ;  but  above  the  meaner  characters  who 
crowd  tlie  scene  rise  at  least  two  grand  forms. 

In  a  military  ])oint  of  view,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  will  bear 
no  compaiison  with  that  which  has  just  run  its  marvellous 
course.  'Y\\v  armies  w(M'(!  small,  seldom  excee:ling  thirty 
thousand.  Tilly  thought  forty  thousand  the  largest  number 
which  a  general  could  handle,  while  Von  Moltke  has  handled 
half  a  million.  There  was  no  regular  commissariat,  there  were 
no  lailroads,  there  were  no  good  roads,  there  ,\'ere  no  ac- 
curate maps,  there  wa.s  no  trained  staff.  The  general  had 
to  be  everything  and  to  <lo  everything  himself.  Tlic  linancial 
resources  of  the  powers  were  .small :  their  regular  revenues  soon 
failed  ;  and  they  had  to  ily  for  loans  to  great  banking  hou.scs,. 
such  as  that  of  the  Fuggeis  at  Augsburgh,  so  that  the  money 
power  became  the  arbiter  even  of  Impeiial  elections.  The 
country  on  whieli  the  armies  lived  was  soon  eaten  up  by  their 
rapine.  Hence  the  feebleness  of  the  opeiations,  the  absence  of 
anything  which  Von  Mcdtke  would  call  strategy:  and  hence 
again  the  cruel  length  of  the  war,  a  whole  generation  (  f  Ger- 
man agony. 

But  if  the  war  was  weak,  not  so  were  the  warriors.  On  tho 
Imperial  side  esjiecially,  they  were  types  of  a  class  of  men,  the 
most  terrible  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  vilest,  who  ever  plied  the  sol- 
dier's trade:  of  those  mercenary  baiids,.so^/(((/o.s',in  the  literal  and 
original  sense  of  the  term,  free  companions,  vumlottieri,  lans- 
(juenets,  who  came  between  the  feudal  militia  and  the  standing 
armies  of  modern  times.  In  the  wars  of  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  under  Alva  and  Parma  and  Freundsberg,  these  men 
had  opened  new  abysses  of  cruelty  and  lust  in  human  nature. 
They  were  the  lineal  representatives  of  the  Great  Companies 
which  ravaged  France  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  They  were 
near  of  kin  to  the  buccaneers,  and  Scott's  Bertrj'.n  Risingham 
is  the  portrait  of  a  lansiiuenet  as  well  as  of  a  rover  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  Many  of  them  were  Croats,  a  race  well  known  through 
all  history  in  the  ranks  of  Austrian  tyranny,  and  Walloons,  a 
name  synonymous  with  that  of  hired  butcher  and  marauder. 
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But  withCroatsand  Walloons  were  mingled  Germans,  Spaninrds, 
Italians,  Enfjlislnncn,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  outcasts  of  every 
land,  bearing  the  devil's  stamp  on  faces  of  every  complexion, 
blaspheming  in  all  European  and  some  non-European  tongues. 
Their  only  country  was  the  camp;  their  cause  booty;  their  king 
the  bandit  general  who  contracted  for  their  blood.  Of  attach- 
ment to  religious  principle  they  had  usually  just  enough  to  make 
them  i)i'efor  murdering  and  plundering  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
to  murdering  and  plundering  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel ;  but  out- 
casts of  all  nominal  creeds  Avere  found  together  in  their  camps. 
Even  thedignity  of  hatred  was  wanting  to  theirconflicts,for  they 
changed  sides  without  scruple,  and  the  comrade  of  yesterday  was 
the  foeman  of  to-day,  and  again  tb.o  conn'ade  of  the  mori'ow. 
The  only  moral  salt  which  kept  the  carcass  of  their  villainy 
from  rotting  was  a  military  code  of  honour,  embod^'ing  the  free- 
masonry of  the  soldier's  trade  and  having  as  one  of  its  articles 
the  duel  with  all  the  forms — an  improvement  at  any  rate  upon 
assassination.  A  stronger  contrast  there  cannot  be  than  that 
between  these  men  and  the  citizen  soldieis  whom  Gei-many  the 
other  day  sent  forth  to  defend  their  country  and  their  hearths. 
The  soldier  had  a  language  of  his  own,  polyglot  as  the  elements 
of  the  band,  and  garnished  with  unearthly  oaths  :  and  the  void 
left  by  religion  in  his  soul  was  filled  with  Avild  superstitions, 
bullet  charming  and  sjiells  against  bullets,  the  natural  re- 
flection in  dark  hearts  of  the  blind  chance  which  since  the  in- 
troduction of  firearms  seemed  todecide  the  soldier's  fate.  Having 
no  home  but  the  camp,  he  carried  with  him  his  family,  a  she 
wolf  and  her  cubs,  cruel  and  marauding  as  himself;  and  the 
numbei's  and  unwieldiness  of  every  army  were  doubled  by  a 
train  of  waggons  full  of  women  a)id  children  sitting  on  heaps 
of  booty.  It  was  not,  we  may  guess,  as  ministering  angels  that 
these  women  went  among  the  wounded  after  a  oattle.  The 
chiefs  made  vast  fortunes.  Common  soldiers  sometimes  drew 
a  gi'cat  prize  ;  left  the  standard  for  a  time  and  lived  like  [)rinces ; 
but  the  fiend's  gold  soon  found  its  way  back  to  the  giver  through 
tlio  Jews  who  prowled  in  the  wake  of  war,  or  at  the  gambling 
table  which  was  the  central  ol)ject  in  every  camp.  When  fortune 
smiled,  when  pay  was  good,  when  a  rich  city  had  been  stormed, 
the  soldier's  life  was  in  its  way  a  merry  one  ;  his  camj)  was  full 
of  roystering  revelry ;  he,  his  lady  and  his  charger  glittered  with 
not  over-tasteful  finery,  the  lady  sometimes  with  finery  stripped 
from  the  altars.  Then,  glass  in  hand  he  might  joyously  cry, 
"  The  sharp  sword  is  my  farm  and  plundering  is  my  plough  ; 
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earth  is  my  bed,  the  sky  my  covering,  this  cloak  is  my  liouse, 
this  wine  my  ])aradise  ;  "  or  chant  the  doggeiel  stave  whicli  said 
that  "  when  a  soldier  was  born  tliree  boors  were  given  him,  one 
to  find  him  food,  another  to  find  him  a  comely  lass,  a  third  to 
go  to  perdition  in  his  stead."  But  when  the  country  had  been 
eaten  up,  when  the  burghers  held  the  city  stoutly,  when  the 
money-kings  refused  to  advance  the  war  kings  any  more  gold, 
the  soldier  shared  the  miseries  which  he  infiicted,  and,  unless 
he  was  of  iron,  sank  under  his  hardships.unpiticd  by  his  stronger 
comrades  ;  for  the  rule  of  that  world  was  woe  to  the  weak.  Ter- 
rible then  were  the  mutinies.  Fearful  was  the  position  of  the 
commander.  We  cannot  altogether  resist  the  romance  which 
attaches  to  the  life  of  these  men,  nuiny  a  one  among  whom  ccjuld 
have  told  a  tale  as  wild  as  that  with  which  Othello,  the  hei'O  of 
their  tribe,  won  his  Desdemona,  in  whose  love  he  finds  the 
countercharm  of  his  wandering  life.  But  what  sort  of  war  such 
a  soldiery  made,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Its  tieatmcnt  of  the 
people  and  the  country  wherever  it  marched,  iis  minutely  de- 
sciibed  by  trustworthy  witnesses,  was  literally  fiendish.  Ger- 
many did  not  recover  the  ettects  for  two  hundred  years. 

A  century  had  passed  since  the  first  preaching  of  Luther. 
Jesuitism,  working  from  its  great  seminary  at  Ingoldstadt,  and 
backed  by  Austria,  had  won  back  many,  especially  among  the 
princes  and  nobility,  to  the  Church  of  Rome  :  but  in  the  main 
the  Germans,  like  the  other  Teutons,  were  still  Protestant  even 
in  the  hereditary  domains  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  rival 
religions  stood  facing  each  other  within  tlie  nominal  unity  of 
the  Empire,  in  a  state  of  uneasy  truce  and  compromise;  questions 
about  ecclesiastical  domains  and  religious  privileges  still  open ; 
formulaiies  styled  of  conconl  proving  fornmlaries  of  discord  ; 
no  mediating  authority  being  able  to  make  church  authority 
and  liberty  of  private  judgm'ent.  Reaction  and  Progress,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Past  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Future  lie  down  in  real 
peace  together.  The  Protestants  had  foi-med  an  Evangelical 
Union,  their  opponents  a  Catholic  League,  of  which  Maxiuiilian, 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  was  chief.  The 
Protestants  were  ill  prepared  for  the  struggle.  There  was  fatal 
division  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  Luther  him- 
self having  said  in  his  haste  that  he  hated  a  Calvinist  more  than 
a  Papist.  The  great  Protestant  princes  were  lukewarm  and 
weak-kneed :  like  the  Tudor  nobility  of  England,  they  clung 
much  more  firmly  to  the  lands  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Catholics  than  to  the  faith  in  the  name  of  which  the  lands  were 
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taken ;  and  as  powers  of  order,  naturally  alarmed  by  the  dis- 
orders Avhlch  attended  the  great  religious  revolution,  they  were 
politically  inclined  to  the  Imperial  side.  The  lesser  nobiUty 
and  gentry,  staunch  Protestants  for  the  most  part,  had  shown 
no  capacity  for  vigorous  and  united  action  since  their  premature 
attempt  luider  Arnold  Von  Sickingen.  On  the  peasantry,  also 
staunch  Protestants,  still  weighed  the  reaction  produced  by  the 
Peasants'  war  and  the  excesses  of  the  A nal)ai)tists.  In  the  free 
■cities  there  was  a  strong  burgher  element  ready  to  fight  for 
Protestantism  and  liberty ;  but  even  in  the  free  cities 'wealth 
was  Conservative,  ami  to  the  Rothschilds  of  the  day  the  cause 
which  offered  high  interest  and  good  security  was  the  cause  of 
Heaven. 

The  smouldering  fire  burst  into  a  flame  in  Bohemia,  a  kins:- 
dom  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  a  member  of  the  Empire  ; 
but  peo]  lied  by  hot,  impulsive  Sclavs,  jealous  of  their  nationality, 
as  well  as  of  their  Protestant  faith — Bohemia,  whither  the  spark 
of  Wyclittism  had  passed  along  the  electric  chain  of  common 
miiversities  by  which  medieval  Christendom  was  bound,  and 
where  it  had  kindled  first  the  martyr  tire  of  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  then  the  fiercer  conflagration  of  the  Hussite 
war.  In  that  romantic  city  by  the  Molduu,  with  its  strange, 
half  Oriental  beauty,  where  Jesuitism  now  reigns  supremo,  and 
8t.  John  Nepemuch  is  the  popular  divinity,  Protestantism  and 
Jesuitism  then  lay  in  jealous  neighbourhood, — Protestantism 
supported  by  the  native  nobility,  from  anarchical  propensity  as 
well  as  from  religious  conviction  ;  Jesuitism  patronized  and 
furtively  aided  by  the  intrusive  Austrian  power.  Fi'om  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II,  the  Protestants  had  obtained  a  charter  of 
religious  liberties.  But  Rudolph's  successor,  Ferdinand  II.,  was 
the  Philip  II.  of  Germany  in  bigotry,  though  Tiot  in  cruelty. 
In  his  youth,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  he  had  vowed  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pope  to  restore  Catholicism  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  almost  worship[)ed  priests, 
was  passionately  devoted  to  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion,  de- 
lighting even  in  the  functions  of  an  acolyte,  and,  as  he  said,  pre- 
ferred a  desert  to  an  empire  full  of  heretics.  He  had,  moreover, 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  come  into  collision  with  Pro- 
testantism where  it  was  triumphant,  and  had  found  in  its  vio- 
lence too  good  an  excuse  for  his  bigotry.  It  was  inevitable  that 
as  King  of  Bohemia  he  should  |  attempt  to  narrow  the  Protest- 
ant liberties.  The  hot  Czech  blood  took  fire,  the  fierceness  of 
political  turbulence  mingled  with  that  of  religous  zeal,  and  at  a 
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council  hold  at  Prague,  in  tlie  old  palace  of  tlio  Bohemian  kings, 
Martiniz  and  Slavata,  the  most  hated  of  Ferdinand's  creatures, 
were  thrown  out  of  a  window  in  what  was  called  good  Bohem- 
ian fashion,  and  only  by  a  marvellous  accident  escaped  with 
their  lives.  The  first  blow  was  struck,  the  signal  was  given 
for  thirty  years  of  havoc.  Insun-ection  flamed  up  in  Bohemia. 
At  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  Count  Thurn  rushed  on  Vienna. 
The  Emperor  was  saved  only  by  a  miracle,  as  Jesuitism  aver- 
red,— as  Rationalism  says,  by  the  arrival  of  Dampierre's  Im- 
perial horse.  He  suffered  a  fi-ight  which  must  have  made  him 
more  than  ever  prefer  a  desert  to  an  empire  full  of  heretics. 
By  a  vote  of  the  States  of  i^ohemia  the  crown  was  tiiken  from 
Ferdinand  and  ofTei'cd  to  Fi'cderic,  Elector  Palatine.  Frederic 
was  married  to  the  bright  and  fascinating  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
England,  the  darling  of  Protestant  hearts  ;  other  (qualifications 
for  that  crown  of  peril  he  had  none.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he 
accepted  the  offer.  Soon  Ins  unfitness  appeared.  A  foreigner, 
he  could  not  rein  the  restive  antl  hard  mouthed  (,*zech  nobil- 
ity ;  a  Calvinist  and  a  pupil  of  the  Huguenots,  he  unwisely  let 
loose  Calvinist  iconoclasm  among  a  people  who  clung  to  tiieir 
ancient  images  though  they  had  renounced  their  anuient  faith. 
Supinely  he  allowed  Austria  and  the  Catholic  League  to  raise 
their  Ci'oats  and  Walloons  with  the  I'eady  aid,  so  valuable  in 
that  age  of  unready  finance,  of  Spanish  gold.  Supinely  he  saw 
the  storm  gather  and  roll  towards  him.  Supinely  he  lingered 
in  his  palace,  while  on  the  White  Hill,  a  name  fatal  in  Protes- 
tant annals,  his  army,  filled  with  his  own  discouragement,  was 
broken  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Empire,  under  Bucquoi, 
and  of  the  Catholic  League,  mider  Count  Tilly.  Still  there  was 
hope  in  resistance  :  yet  Frederic  fled.  Ho  was  in  great  danger, 
say  his  apologists.  It  was  to  face  a  great  danger,  and  show 
others  how  to  face  it,  that  he  had  come  there.  Let  a  man,  be- 
fore he  takes  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  look  well  into  his  own 
heart.  Then  followed  a  scafibld  scene  like  that  of  Egmont  and 
Horn,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  Ferdinand,  it  seems,  hesitated  to 
shed  blood,  but  his  confessor  quelled  his  scruples.  Before  the 
City  Hall  of  Prague,  and  near  the  Thein  (Church,  bearing  the 
Hussite  emblems  of  the  chalice  and  sword,  amidst  stern  mili- 
tary pomp,  the  Emperor  presiding  in  the  person  of  his  High 
Conunii-sioner,  twenty-four  victims  of  high  rank  were  led  forth 
to  death.  Just  as  the  executions  conunenced  a  bright  rainbow 
spanned  the  sky.  To  the  victims  it  seemed  an  assurance  of 
Heaven's  mercy.    To  the  more  far-reaching  eye  of  history  it 
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may  seem  to  have  been  an  assurance  tliat,  dark  fis  the  sky  then 
was,  the  flood  of  Reaction  sliould  no  more  cover  tlie  earth.  But 
dark  the  sky  was  :  the  counter- re  formation  rode  on  tlie  win<;s 
of  victory,  and  witli  ruthk-ss  cruelty,  through  Bohemia,  through 
Moravia,  through  Austria  Proper,  which  had  shown  sympathy 
witli  the  Bohemian  revolt.  The  lands  of  the  Protestant  nol)il- 
ity  were  confiscated,  the  nobility  itself  crushed  ;  in  its  ])lace  was 
erected  a  new  nobility  of  courtiers,  forei<fners,  military  adven- 
turers devoted  to  the  Empire  and  to  Catholicism,  the  st^ed  of  the 
Metternichs. 

For  ten  years  the  tide  ran  steadily  ajj^ainst  Protestantism  and 
German  Independence.  The  Protestants  were  without  cohes- 
ion, without  powerful  chiefs.  Count  Mansfeldt  was  a  brilliant 
soldier,  Avith  a  stroiiiij  dash  of  the  rolilK-i-.  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick was  a  brave  knight  errant,  tigiitiny;,  as  his  motto  hsiii  it, 
for  God  and  for  Elizabeth  of  Boheuua.  But  neither  of  them 
liad  any  g-reat  or  stable;  furco  at  his  back  ;  and  if  a  ray  of  vic- 
tory .shone  for  a  moment  on  their  standards,  it  was  soon  lost  in 
gloom.  In  Frederick,  ex-king  of  Bohemia,  was  no  help  ;  and 
his  charming  queen  could  only  win  for  him  hearts  like  that  of 
Christian  of  Brunswick.  The  great  Protestant  Princes  of  the 
North,  Saxony  and  Bi'andenburgh,  twin  pillars  of  the  cause  that 
.should  have  been,  were  iiot  only  lukew.irm,  timorous,  super- 
stitously  afraid  of  taking  jiart  against  the  Emperor,  l)ut  they 
were  sybarites,  or  rather  sots,  to  whose  gross  hearts  no  noble 
thought  could  Mnd  its  way.  Theii-  inaction  was  almost  justi- 
fied by  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  chiefs, who.se  councils  were 
full  of  folly  and  selfishness,  whose  policy  seemed  mere  anarchy, 
and  who  too  often  made  war  like  buccaneers.  The  Evangelical 
Union,  in  which  Lutheranism  and  political  (piietism  prevaile<l, 
refused  its  aid  to  the  Calvinist  and  usurping  King  of  Bcdiemia. 
Among  foreign  powers,  England  was  divided  in  will,  the  nation 
being  enthusiasticall}'  for  Protestantism  and  Elizabeth  of  Bohe- 
mia, while  the  Court  leant  to  the  side  of  order  and  hankmed 
after  the  Spanish  marriage.  France  was  not  divided  in  will : 
her  single  will  was  that  of  llichelieii,  who,  to  weaken  Austria, 
fanned  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  Germany,  as  he  did  in  Eng- 
land, but  lent  no  deci.sive  aid.  Bethlem  Gabor,  the  Evangeli- 
cal Prince  of  Tran.sylvania,  led  semi-barbarous  hosts,  useful  as 
auxiliaries,  but  incapable  of  bearing  the  main  brunt  of  the  strug- 
gle ;  and  he  was  trammelled  by  his  allegiance  to  his  suzerain, 
the  Sultan.  The  Catholic  League  was  served  by  a  first-rate 
general  in  the  person  of  Tilly  ;  the  Empire  by  a  first-rate  general 
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and  first-rate  statesman  in  the  person  of  Wallenstein.  The  Pal- 
atinate was  conquered, and  the  Electorate  was  transferre<l  by  Im- 
perial fiat  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Lea- 
gue, wheieliy  a  nmjority  was  ffiven  to  theCntholics  in  the  hither- 
to equally-divided  (^)llege  of  Electors.  An  Imperial  Edict  of 
Restitution  went  forth,  restoring  to  Catholicism  all  that  it  had 
lost  by  ecmversion  within  the  last  seventy  years.  Over  all  Ger- 
many, Jesuits  and  (Japuchins  swarmed  with  the  mandates  of  re- 
action in  their  hands.  The  King  of  Denmai'k  tardily  took  up 
arms  only  to  be  overthrown  by  Tilly  at  Lutter,  and  again  at 
Wolgast  by  Wallenstein.  The  Catholic  and  Imperial  armies 
wore  on  the  northern  seas.  Wallenstein,  made  Admiral  of  the 
Enquire,  was  preparing  a  basis  of  maritime  operations  against 
the  Protestiint  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  against  the  last  asy- 
lum of  Protestantism  and  Liberty  in  Hollnnd.  Germany,  with 
all  its  intellect  and  all  its  hopes,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a  second  S[)ain.  Teutonism  was  all  but  enslaved  to  the  Croat. 
The  double  star  of  the  House  of  Austria  seemed  with  baleful 
aspect  to  dominate  in  the  sky,  and  to  threaten  with  extinction 
Eurojiean  liberty  and  i)rogress.  One  bright  spot  alone  remain- 
ed amidst  the  gloom.  By  the  side  of  the  brave  burghers  who 
beat  back  the  Prince  of  Parma  fi'om  the  cities  of  Holland,  a 
place  must  be  made  in  history  for  the  brave  burghers  who  beat 
back  Wallenstein  from  Stralsund,  after  he  had  sworn,  in  his 
grand,  impious  way,  that  he  would  take  it  though  it  wei'e  bound 
by  a  chain  to  Heaven.  The  eyes  of  all  Protestants  were  turn- 
ed, says  Richelieu,  like  those  of  sailors,  towards  the  North. 
And  from  the  North  a  deliverer  came.  On  Midsummer  day, 
1G30,  a  bright  tlay  in  the  annals  of  Protestantism,  of  Germany, 
and,  as  Pi'otestants  and  Germans  must  lielieve,  of  human  liber- 
ty and  progress,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  landed 
at  Penemunde,  on  the  Pomeranian  coast,  and  knelt  down  on  the 
shore  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe  passage  ;  then  showed 
at  once  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the  soldier's 
heart,  by  himself  taking  spade  in  hand,  and  commencing  the 
entrenchment  of  his  camp.  Gu.stavus  was  the  grandson  of  that 
Gustavus  Vasa  who  had  broken  at  once  the  bonds  of  Denmark 
and  of  Rome,  and  had  made  Sweden  independent  and  Luthei*- 
an.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Charles  Vasa  who  had  defeated 
the  counter-reformation.  Devoted  from  his  childhood  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  hardily  trained  in  a  country  where  even  the 
palace  was  the  abode  of  thrift  and  self-denial,  his  mind  enlarg- 
ed by  a  liberal  education,  in  regard  for  which,  amidst  her  pov- 
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crty,  as  in  general  character  and  habits  of  her  people,  his  Swe- 
den greatly  resembled  Scotland  ;  his  imagination  stimulateti  by 
the  wild  scenery,  the  dark  forests,  the  starry  niglits  of  Scandi- 
navia ;  gifted  by  nature  both  in  mind  and  body ;  the  young 
king  had  already  shown  himself  a  hero.  He  had  waged  grim  war 
with  the  powers  of  the  icy  north  ;  he  bore  sevei-al  scars,  proofs 
of  a  valour  only  too  great  for  the  vast  interests  wiiich  depend- 
ed on  his  life  ;  he  had  been  a  successful  innovator  in  tactics,  or 
rather  a  successful  restorer  of  the  military  science  of  the  Ko- 
mans.  But  the  best  of  his  military  iimovations  were  disci})h'no 
'  and  religion.  His  discipline  redeemed  the  war  from  savagery, 
and  made  it  again,  so  far  as  war,  and  war  in  that  iron  age  couhl 
be,  a  school  of  humanity  and  self-control.  In  religion  he  M-as 
himself  not  an  ascetic  saint :  ti;ere  is  one  light  passage  at  least 
in  his  early  life  :  and  at  Augsbui'g  they  show  a  luti"  plucked 
from  his  neck  by  a  fair  Augsburger  at  the  crisis  of  a  very  brisk 
flirtation.  But  ho  was  devout,  and  he  insj)ired  his  army  with 
his  devotion.  The  traveller  is  still  struck  with  the  prayer  i.nd 
hymn  which  open  and  close  the  march  of  the  soldiers  of  Gus- 
tavu.s.  Schools  for  the  soldiers'  children  were  held  in  his  camp. 
It  is  true  that  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Swedes,  and  of  all  dwell- 
ers in  cold  countries,  is  disclosed  by  the  article  in  his  military 
code  directed  against  the  drunkenness  of  army  chai)lains. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  most  sagacious  of  the  English  diplomat- 
ists of  that  age,  wrote  of  Gustavus  to  James  I. : — "  The  king 
hath  solemnly  protested  that  he  will  not  depose  arms  till  he 
hath  spoken  one  word  for  your  majesty  in  Germany  (that  was 
his  own  phrase) ;  and  glory  will  contend  with  policy  in  his  re- 
solution ;  for  he  hath  unlimited  thoughts,  and  is  the  Ifkeliest 
instrument  for  God  to  work  by  in  Europe.  We  have  often  ob- 
served great  alterations  to  follow  great  spirits,  as  if  they  were 
fitted  for  the  times.  Certainly,  ambit  fortunani  Ccesarls  :  he 
thinks  the  .ship  cannot  sink  that  carries  him,  and  doth  thus 
oblige  prosperity." 

Gustavus  justified  his  landing  in  Germany  by  a  manifesto 
setting  forth  hostile  acts  of  the  Emperor  against  him  in  Poland. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  technical  ccisus  belli  But,  morally,  the 
landing  of  Gustavus  was  a  glorious  breach  of  the  principle  of 
non-intervention.  He  came  to  save  the  world.  He  was  not 
the  less  a  fit  instrument  for  God  to  work  by  because  it  was 
likely  that  he  would  rule  the  world  wlien  he  had  saved  it. 

"A  snow  king!"  tittered  the  courtiers  of  Vienna,  "he  will 
soon  melt  away."    He  soon  began  to  prove  to  them,  both  in 
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war  and  diplomacy,  that  his  molting  would  bo  slow.  Richeliou 
at  last  ventured  on  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Charles  I.,  now  on 
the  throne  of  England,  an<l  angry  at  having  been  jilted  by 
Spain,  also  entered  into  a  treaty,  and  sent  Biitish  auxiliaries, 
who,  though  soon  reduced  in  numbers  by  sickness,  always 
formed  a  substantial  part  of  the  armies  of  Gustavus,  and  in 
battle  and  storm  earned  their  full  snare  of  the  honour  of  his 
campaigns.  Many  British  volunteers  had  already  joined  the 
standard  of  Mansfeldt  and  other  Protestant  chiefs;  and  if  some 
of  these  men  were  mere  soldiers  of  the  Dugald  Daigbetty  type, 
some  were  the  Garibaldians  of  their  day,  and  brought  back  at 
once  enthusiasm  and  military  skill  from  German  battlefields  to 
Marston  and  Naseby.  Diplomacy,  aided  by  a  little  gentle 
pressure,  drew  Saxony  and  Brandenburgh  to  the  better  cause, 
now  that  the  better  cause  was  so  strong.  But  while  they 
dallied  and  haggled  one  more  great  disaster  was  added  to  the 
sum  of  Pn)testaut  calamity.  Alagdeburgh,  the  queen  of  Pro- 
testant cities,  the  citadel  of  North  Germaii  liberty,  fell — fell 
with  Gustavus  and  rescue  near — and  nameless  atrocities  were 
perpetrated  by  the  ferocious  bands  of  the  Empire  on  innocents 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  whose  cry  goes  up  against  blood- 
thirsty fanaticism  for  ever.  A  shriek  of  horror  rang  through 
the  Protestant  world,  not  without  reproaches  against  Gustavus, 
who  cleared  himself  by  words,  and  was  soon  to  clear  himself 
better  by  deeds. 

Count  Tilly  was  now  in  sole  command  on  the  Catholic  and 
Imperial  side.  Wallenstein  had  been  dismissed.  A  military 
Richelieu,  an  absolutist  in  politics,  an  indifferentist  in  religion, 
caring  at  least  for  the  religious  quarrel  only  as  it  affected  the 
political  question,  he  aimed  at  crushing  the  independence  of 
all  the  princes,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  and  making  the 
Emperor,  or  rather  Wallenstein  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
devotee,  as  much  master  of  Germany  as  the  Spanish  king  was 
of  Spain.  But  the  disclosure  of  this  policy,  and  the  towering 
pride  of  its  author  had  alarmed  the  Catholic  princes,  and  pro- 
duced a  reaction  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  absolutist  en- 
croachments of  Charles  V.  Aided  by  the  Jesuits,  who  marked 
in  Wallenstein  a  statesman  whose  policy  was  independent  of 
theirs,  and  who,  if  not  a  traitor  to  the  faith,  was  at  least  a  bad 
persecutor,  Maximilian  and  h  is  confederates  forced  the  Emperor 
to  remove  Wallenstein  from  command.  The  great  man  received 
the  bearers  of  the  mandate  with  stately  courtesy,  with  princely 
hospitality,  showed  them  that  he  had  read  in  the  stars  the 
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predominance  of  Maximilian  over  FiM-ilinand,  slightly  glanced 
at  tlio  Emperor's  weakness,  tlicn  withdrew  to  that  pahice  at 
rra,«;iie,  so  like  its  mysterious  lord,  ho  regal  and  so  fantastic  in 
its  s|)len(l()ur,  yet  so  gloomy,  so  jeulously  guarded,  so  full  of  the 
•Spirit  of  dark  amliition,  so  haunted  by  the  shadow  of  the  dagger. 
There  ho  lay,  watching  the  storm  that  gathere<l  in  the  North, 
scannin''  the  stars  and  waiting  for  his  hour. 

When  the  Swedes  and  Saxons,  under  Gustavus  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  drew  near  to  the  Imperial  army  under  Tilly, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic,  there  was  a  crisis,  a  thrill  of 
worldwide  expectation,  as  when  the  i\rmada  approached  the 
shores  of  England  ;  as  when  the  allies  met  the  forces  of  Louis 
XIV.  at  Blenlieim ;  as  when,  on  those  same  plains  of  Leipsic. 
the  uprisen  nations  advanced  to  battle  against  Napoleon. 
Count  Tilly's  military  genius  fell  short  only  of  the  highest, 
His  ligure  was  one  which  showed  that  war  had  become  a  science, 
and  tliat  the  days  f>f  the  Paladins  were  past.  He  was  a  little 
old  man,  with  a  broad  wrinkled  forehead,  hollow  cheeks,  a 
hmg  nose  and  projecting  chin,  grotescjuely  attired  in  a  slashed 
doublet  cf  green  satin,  with  a  jxaked  liat  and  a  long  red 
feather  hanging  down  behind.  His  charger  was  a  grey  pony, 
his  only  weapon  a  pistol,  which  it  was  his  delight  to  say  he 
had  never  fired  in  the  thirty  pitclicd  fields  which  lie  had  fought 
and  won.  He  was  a  Walloon  by  birth,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits, 
a  sincere  devotee  and  could  boast  that  he  had  never  yielded  to 
the  allurements  of  wine  or  women,  as  well  as  that  he  had  never 
lost  a  battle.  His  name  was  now  one  of  horror,  for  he  was  the 
captor  of  Magdeburg,  and  if  he  had  not  commanded  the  massacre, 
or,  as  it  was  said,  jested  at  it,  he  could  not  be  acquitted  of  cruel 
connivance.  That  it  was  the  death  of  his  honour  to  survive 
the  butchery  which  he  ought  to  have  died,  if  necessary,  in  re- 
sisting sword  in  hand,  is  a  soldier's  judgment  on  his  case.  At 
his  side  was  Pappenheim,  another  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Dundee  of  the  thirtj'^  years'  wax",  with  all  the  devotion,  all  the 
loyalty,  all  the  ferocity  of  the  Cavalier,  the  most  fiery  and 
brilliant  of  cavalry  ofHcers,  the  leader  of  the  storming  column 
at  Magdeburg. 

In  those  armies  the  heavy  cavalry  was  the  principal  arm.  The 
musket  was  an  unwieldy  matchlock  fired  from  a  rest,  and  with- 
out a  bayonet,  so  that  in  the  infantry  regiments  it  was  necessary 
to  combine  pikemen  with  the  musketeers.  Cannon  there  were 
of  all  calibres  and  with  a  whole  vocabulary  of  fantastic  names, 
but  none  capable  of  advancing  and  manoeuvring  with  troops  in 
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bnttle.  Tim  Imperial  troop.^  won*  formed  in  heavy  niiisses. 
OustavuH,  tnkinif  liis  lesson  from  the  Roman  leifion,  had  intro- 
duced a  moro  op<ii  order — he  had  li}4;htene(l  the  nnisket,  dis|)cns- 
ed  with  the  rest,<,'iven  tlu;  n\nsketeer  a  cartriil^'o  box  instead  of 
the  llapi)in^f  hiindoleer.  lie  had  trained  his  cavalry,  instead  of 
tiring  their  carliines  and  wheeliiij,',  to  charj,'e  Ikmiio  with  the 
sword.  He  had  created  a  real  field  artillery  of  imjierfect  struc- 
ture, hut  which  told  on  the  Imperial  mass(!S. 

Tlie  harvest  had  been  reaped,  and  a  stronj^f  wind  Mew  clouds 
of  dust  over  the  bare  autuuui  fields,  when  Count  Tilly  formed 
the  victorious  veterans  of  the  Kmpire,  in  what  was  called  S|»an- 
ish  onler — infantry  in  the  centre,  eavaliy  on  the  flanks — upon 
a  risinn-  (rround  overlookinif  the  ])road  jilain  of  Jireitenfeldt.  On 
him  marched  the  allies  in  two  columns — Oustavus  with  the 
Swedes  upon  th  j  rij^dit,  the  Kleetor  with  his  Saxo..'  on  the  left. 
As  they  passed  a  brook  in  front  of  the  Imperial  position,  Pap- 
l)enheim  dashed  upon  them  with  his  cavalry,  hut  was  driven 
hack,  and  the  two  columns  deployed  upon  the  i)lain.  Thi;  nij^dit 
hefore  the  battle;  (jiustavus  had  di'eamt  that  he  was  wrestling 
with  Tilly,  and  that  'J'illy  bit  him  in  the  left  arm,  but  that  ho 
overpowered  Tilly  with  his  right  arm.  That  dream  came 
through  the  (Jate  of  Horn,  for  the  Saxons  who  formed  the  left 
wing  weri!  raw  troops,  but  victory  was  sure  to  the  Swede.  Sol- 
diers of  the  old  .school  proudly  compare  the  shock  of  charging 
aruiies  at  Leipsic  with  moilern  battles,  which  they  call  battles  of 
skirndshers  with  armies  in  reserve.  However  this  may  be,  all 
that  day  the  ])lain()f  Ihvitenfeldt  was  filled  with  the  fierce  eddies 
of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  between  mail-elail  masses,  their 
cuirasses  and  helmets  gleaming  fitfully  amidst  the  clouds  of 
s!uoke  and  dust,  the  mortal  shock  of  the  charge  and  the  deiidly 
ring  of  steel  striking  the  ear  with  a  distinctness  impossible  in 
modern  battle.  Tilly  with  his  right  soon  shattered  the  Saxons, 
but  his  centre  and  left  were  shattered  by  the  uncon(|uerable 
Swede.  The  day  was  won  Ity  the  genius  of  the  Swedish  king, 
by  the  steadiness  with  which  his  troops  mameuvred,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  they  formed  a  new  front  when  the 
defeat  of  the  Saxons  exposed  their  left,  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
fire  and  by  the  vigour  with  which  their  cavalry  charged.  The 
victory  was  complete.  At  sunset  four  veteran  Walloon  regi- 
ments made  a  last  stand  for  the  honour  of  the  Empire,  and 
with  difficulty  V)orc  off  their  redoubtable  connnander  from  his 
first  lost  field.  Through  all  Protestant  Euro[»e  fiew  the  tidings 
of  a  great  deliverance  and  the  name  of  a  great  deliverer. 
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"  On  to  Vionnn  ! "  cvIcmI  liopc  nnd  daiin*:,'  then.  "  On  to  Vi- 
I'liniv ! "  liistory  still  r('<,'rotfully  ivjK'at.s  tlio  cry.  (Justavii.s 
judi^t'd  othorwi.se, — and  wliatever  lii.s  reason  wa.s,  wo  may  bo 
Hnre  it  wa.s  not  weak.  Not  to  the  J)atnil)e,  tlH'ivi'ore,  but  to 
the  Main  and  Rhine  the  tide  of  con(jUe.st  lolled.  The  Thuiing- 
ian  f'ore.st  (,deains  with  lire.s  that  ^niide  the  nij.fht  niaieh  of  the 
Swede.  Frankfort,  the  eity  of  eiiipiic,  opens  her  ^'ate.s  to  him 
who  will  soon  come,  as  the  heaits  of  all  men  divine,  not  as  a 
conipieior  in  the  iron  garb  of  war,  but  as  the  elect  of  (Jeiinany 
to  put  on  the  imperial  crown.  In  the  cellars  of  the  Prince 
Bi.shop  of  Bamberg  and  Wurtzburg  the  rich  wine  is  broached 
for  heretic  lips.  Protestantism  everywhere  uplifts  its  head  : 
the  Archbi.shop  of  Mainz,  chief  of  the  Catliolic  persecutors,  be- 
comes a  fugitive  in  his  turn  ;  Jesuit  and  Capuchin  must  cower 
or  fly.  All  fortres.'-es  are  opened  by  the  arms  of  (Justavus  ;  all 
hearts  are  opened  by  liis  graciou.s  manner,  his  winning  words, 
his  suTiny  smile.  To  the  jieople,  accustomed  to  a  war  of  mas- 
sacre and  j)er.secution,  lie  came  as  from  a  better  world,  a  spirit 
of  humanity  and  toleration.  His  toleration  was  politic,  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  also  sincere.  So  novel  was  it  that  a  monk, 
finding  himself  not  butchered  or  tortured,  thou<,dit  the  king's 
faith  must  be  weak,  and  attempted  his  conversion.  His  zeal 
was  reimid  with  a  giacious  smile.  Once  more,  on  the  Lech, 
Tilly  crossed  the  })ath  of  the  thunderbolt.  Dishonoured  at 
Magdeburg,  defeated  at  Leipsic,  the  old  man  seems  to  have 
been  weary  of  life  ;  his  leg  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  \u  was 
borne  dying  from  the  Held,  and  left  the  Imperial  cause  headless 
as  well  as  beaten.  Gustavus  is  in  Augsl)urgh,  the  (pieen  of 
(jerman  commerce,  the  city  of  the  Fuggers,  with  their  .splendid 
and  romantic  monev-kingdom,  the  city  of  the  Confession.  He 
is  in  Munich,  the  capital  of  Maximilian  and  the  Catholic  League. 
His  allies,  the  Saxons,  are  in  Prague.  A  few  marches  more, 
and  he  will  dictate  peace  at  Vienna,  with  all  Germany  at  his 
back.  A  few  marches  more,  the  Germans  will  be  a  Protestant 
nation,  under  a  Protestant  cliief,  and  many  a  dark  page  will  bo 
torn  from  the  book  of  fate. 

Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  had  sought  counsel  of  the  <lying 
Tilly.  Tilly  had  given  them  coun.sel,  bittei'  Init  inevitable. 
Uissembli'ig  their  hate  and  fear,  they  called,  like  trembling 
necromanceis  when  they  invoke  the  fiend,  upon  the  name 
of  power.  The  name  of  Wallenstein  gave  new  life  to 
the  Imperial  cause,  under  the  very  ribs  of  death.  At  once 
he  stood  between  the  Empire  and  destruction,  with  an  army 
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of  .'O.OOO  men,  conjured,  ns  It  woi'O,  nut  of  tlic  cartli  l)y  tlio 
Hpell  of  liis  intluenco  alono.  All  whose  trade  was  war  camo 
ftt  tlie  call  of  the  j^naiid  master  of  their  trade.  The  secret  of 
WiiUenstein's  ambition  is  buried  in  his  grave;  but  tht;  man 
liimself  was  the  prince  of  adventurers,  tin;  ideal  chief  of  mer- 
t-enary  bunds,  the  arch  contractor  for  the  iMrelin;;'s  blooil.  His 
character  was  formed  in  a  vast  political  ^fambliny-  house,  a 
woild  given  up  to  ])illMg(>  and  the  strong  hand,  an  Kldorado  of 
conliscations.  Of  the  lofty  dreamer  i)ortrayed  in  the  noble 
<lrauiatie  poem  of  Schil'.  r,  there  is  little  trace  in  the  intensely 
pi'acticiil  character  of  the  man.  A  scion  of  a  go'^d  JV)heniiau 
house,  poor  himself,  but  married  to  a  rich  wife,  whose  wealth 
was  the  first  step  in  the  laiMer  of  his  mar^cdlous  fortunes,  Wal- 
lenstein  lia<l  amassed  inunense  domains  by  tlie  purchase  of  con- 
ii.scated  estates,  a  tratlic  redeemed  from  meanness  oidy  by  the 
vastness  of  the  scale  on  which  he  practise<l  it,  ami  the  loftiness  of 
the  aim  which  he  ha<l  in  view.  Then  lie  took  to  raising  and  com- 
manding mercenary  troops,  improving  on  his  predecessors  in 
that  tratle  by  doui)ling  the  size  of  his  army,  (m  the  theory, 
co()llr  avowed  by  him,  that  a  large  army  would  subsist  by  its 
connunnd  of  the  country,  wliere  a  small  army  would  starve. 
]}ut  all  was  subs(!rvient  to  his  toweritig  aml)itioa,  and  to  a 
pride  which  has  been  called  theatrical,  and  which  often  wore 
an  eccentric  garb,  but  which  his  death  scene  proves  to  have 
been  the  native  grand  infirmity  of  the  man.  He  walked  in 
daik  ways  and  was  unscrupidous  and  ruthless  when  on  the 
path  of  his  ambiti(m  ;  but  none  can  <loubt  the  .self  sustaining 
force  of  his  lonely  intellect,  his  power  of  connuand,  the  spell 
M'hich  his  character  cast  over  the  fierce  and  restless  spirits  of 
his  age.  I'rince-Duke  of  Friodland,  Mecklenburgh,  and  Sagan, 
Ooneralissimo  of  the  armies  of  the  House  of  Austria, — to  this 
lieight  had  the  landless  and  obscure  adventurer  risen,  in  envoy's 
despite,  a"  his  motto  proudly  .said  ;  not  by  the  arts  of  a  courtier 
or  a  demagogue,  but  by  strength  of  brain  and  heart,  in  a  con- 
test with  rivals  \» iio.se  brains  and  hearts  were  strong.  Highest 
lie  stood  among  the  uncrowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  dreaded 
l>y  the  crowned.  Wo  wonder  hov,""  the  boisterous  .soldiers  can 
have  loved  a  chief  who  was  so  far  from  being  a  comrade,  a 
being  so  di.sdainful  and  reserved,  who  at  the  .sumptuous  table 
kept  by  his  officers  never  appeared,  never  joined  in  the  revelry, 
•even  in  the  cauip  lived  alone,  punished  intrusion  on  ins  haughty 
piivacy  as  a  crime.  But  his  name  was  victory  and  plunder; 
he  was  lavishly  munificent,  as  one  who  knew  that  those  who 
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play  a  deep  game  must  lay  down  heavy  stakes  ;  his  eye  was 
([uick  to  discern,  his  hand  prompt  to  reward  the  merit  of  the 
buccaneer  ;  and  those  who  followed  his  soaiing  fortunes  knew 
that  they  would  share  them.  If  he  was  prompt  to  rewaixl,  he 
was  also  stern  in  punishment,  and  a  certain  arbitiariness  both 
in  reward  and  punishment  made  the  soldier  feel  that  the  com- 
mander's will  was  law.  If  Wallenstein  was  not  the  boon  com- 
panion of  the  mercenaries,  he  was  their  divinity  ;  and  he  was 
hiniself  essentially  one  of  them, — even  his  superstition  was 
theirs,  and  filled  the  same  void  of  faith  in  his  as  in  their  hearts; 
though,  while  the  couunon  soMier  raised  the  fiend  to  charm 
bullets,  or  bought  spells  and  amulets  of  a  (piack  at  Nurembiu'g 
or  Augsburg,  Seni,  the  Mrst  astrologer  of  tlie  age,  exploreil  the 
sympathizing  stars  for  the  august  destiny  of  the  Duke  of  tried- 
land.  Like  Uriel  and  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost,  Gustavus  and 
Wallenstein  stood  opposed  to  each  other.  On  one  side  was  the 
enthusiast,  on  the  other  the  mighty  gamester,  playing  the  great 
game  of  his  life  without  emotion,  by  intensity  of  thought  alone. 
On  one  side  was  the  crusader,  on  the  other  the  indifferentist, 
Avithout  faith  except  in  his  star.  On  the  one  side  was  as 
much  good,  perhaps,  as  has  ever  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
queror, on  the  other  side  the  majesty  of  evil.  Gustavus  was 
young,  his  frame  was  vigorous  and  active,  though  inclined  to 
corpulence,  his  complexion  fair,  his  hair  golden,  his  eye  blue 
and  merry,  his  countenance  fiJink  as  day,  and  the  image  of  a 
heart  which  had  felt  the  kindest  inHuences  of  love  and  friend- 
.ship.  Wallenstein  was  past  his  prime,  his  frame  was  tail,  spare, 
somewl:at  bowed  by  pain,  his  complexion  dark,  his  eye  black 
and  piercing,  his  look  that  of  a  man  wlio  trod  slippery  paths 
with  deadly  rivals  at  his  side,  and  of  whcjse  many  letters  not 
one  is  to  a  friend.  But,  opposites  in  all  else,  the  two  champions 
were  Avell  matched  in  power.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  such 
another  duel  in  history.  Such  another  there  would  have  been 
if  Straflbid  had  lived  to  encounter  Cromwell. 

The  market  for  the  great  adventurer's  services  having  risen 
.so  high,  the  price  which  he  asked  was  large — a  piincipality  in 
hand,  a  ])rovince  to  be  con(piered,  supreme  conunand  <jf  the 
army  which  he  had  raised.  The  court  suggested  that  if  the 
emperor's  son,  the  King  of  Hungary,  were  jiut  over  Wallen- 
stein's  head,  his  name  would  be  a  tower  of  strength ;  but Wallen- 
.stein  answered  with  a  blasphemous  fi-ankness  which  must  have 
made  the  ears  of  courtiers  tingle.  He  would  be  emperor  of  the 
army ;  he  would  be  emperor  in  the  matter  of  confiscations 
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The  last  article  shows  how  he  won  the  soldier's  heart.  Perhaps 
in  framing  his  terms,  he  gave  something  to  his  wounded  pride. 
If  he  did,  the  hixury  cost  him  dear :  for  here  he  trod  upon  the 
serpent  that  stung  his  life. 

The  career  of  Gustavus  was  at  once  arrested,  and  he  took 
shelter  against  the  storm  in  an  entrenched  camp  i)rotected  by 
three  hundred  cannon  under  the  walls  of  Nuremberg — Nurem- 
bei'g  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  German  Reformation,  the  Flor- 
ence of  Germany  in  art,  wealth  and  freedom,  then  the  beautiful 
home  of  early  commerce,  now  its  romantic  tomb.    The  desolation 
of  her  grass-grown  streets  dates  from  that  tenibk^  day.     The 
Swedish  lines  were  scarcely  completed  when  Wallenstein  ap- 
peared with  all   his  power ;  and,  sweeping  past,  entrenched 
himself  four  miles  from  his  enemy  in  a  position  the  key  of  which 
were  the  wooded  hill  and  old  castle  of  the  Altenberg.     Those 
who  chance  to  visit  that  spot  may  fancy  there  Wallenstein's 
camp  as  it  is  in  Schiller,  ringing  with  the  boisterous  revelry  of 
its  wild  and  motley  bands.     And  they  niay  fancy  the  sudden 
silence,  the  awe  of  men  who  knew  no  other  awe,  as  in  his  well- 
known  dress,  the  laced  buff  coat  with  crimson  scarf,  ;ind  the 
grey  hat  with  crimson  plume,  Wallenstein  rode  by.    Week  after 
week  arid  month  after  month  these  two  heavy  clouds  of  war 
hung  close  together,  and  Europe  looked  for  the  bursting  of  the 
storm.     But  famine  was   to  do  Wallenstein's  work ;  and  by 
famine  and  the  pestilence,  bred  by  the  honible  state  of  the  camp, 
at  last  his  woik  was  done.     The  utmost  limit  of  deadly  inaction 
for  the  Swedes  arrived.     Discipline  and  honour  gave  way,  and 
could  scarcely  be  restored  by  the  passionate  eloiiuence  of  Gus- 
tavus,    Oxensiiern  brought  large  reinforcements  ;  and  on  the 
24th  August  Wallenstein  saw — with  grim   pleasure   he   must 
have  seen — Gustavus  advancing  to  attack  him  in  his  lines.    By 
five  hundred  at  a  time — there  was  room   for  no  more  in  the 
narrow  path  of  death — the  Swedes  scaled  the  tlasiung  and 
thundering  Altenberg.     They  scaled  it  again  and  again  through 
a  long  sunnner's  day.     Once  it  Avas  all  but  won.     But  at  even- 
ing the  Nurembcrgers  saw  their  hero  and  protector  retiring,  for 
the  first  time  defeated,  from  the  field.     Yet  Gustavus  had  not 
lost  the  coiilidence  of  his  soldiers.     He  had  shared  their  danger 
and  had  spared  their  blood.     In  ten  hours'  hard  lighting  he  had 
lost  only  i,000  men.     But  Wallenstein  might  well  shower  upon 
his  wounded  soldiers  the  only  balm  for  the  wounds  of   men 
fighting  without  a  country  or  a  cause.     He  might  well  write 
to  the  emperor :  "  The  King  of  Sweden  has  blunted  his  horns 
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a,  good  deal.  Henpefortli  the  title  of  Invincil)le  bclonf^s  noi:  to 
Itiin,  but  to  your  Majesty."  No  doubt  Ferdinand  thought  it 
did. 

Gustavus  now  bi\)ke  up  and  marched  on  Bavaria,  abandoning 
the  great  Protestant  cit;/,  with  the  memory  of  Magdeliurg  in 
hi.s  heart.  But  Nuremberg  was  not  to  share  the  fate  of  Maiide- 
burg.  The  Inperial  army  was  not  in  a  conditiou  to  form  the 
siege.  It  hai4  suffered  as  nnich  as  that  of  Giistavus.  That 
sueh  troops  should  have  been  held  together  in  .such  extremity 
jiroves  their  general's  ])ower  fif  command.  Wallenstein  .soon 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  Nurembergeis  by  firing  his  camp,  and 
declining  to  follow  the  lure  into  Bavaria,  marched  on  Saxony, 
joined  another  Im[)erial  army  under  Pappenheim  and  took 
Leipsic. 

To  save  Saxony  Gustavus  left  Bavaria  half  conquered.  As 
he  hurried  to  the  rescue,  the  people  on  his  line  of  march  knelt 
to  kiss  the  hem  of  liis  garment,  the  sheath  of  his  delivering 
sword,  and  could  scarcely  be  prtivented  from  adoring  him  as  a 
go<l.  His  religious  spirit  was  filled  with  a  presentiment  that 
the  idol  in  which  they  trusted  would  be  soon  laid  low.  On  the 
14th  of  No\ember  he  was  leaving  a  strongly  entrenched  camp, 
at  Naumberg,  where  the  Imperialists  fancied,  the  season  being 
so  far  advanced,  he  intended  to  remain,  when  news  reached  his 
car  like  the  sight  which  struck  Wellington's  eye  as  it  ranged 
•over  Marmont's  army  on  the  morning  of  Salamanca.*  The 
inipetu(nis  Pappenheim,  ever  anxious  for  separate  eonmiand, 
liad  ])ersuaded  an  Imperial  council  of  war  to  detach  him  with 
i\  lai ge  foi'ce  against  Halle.  The  rest  of  the  Imperialists,  under 
Wallenstein,  were  quartered  in  the  villages  around  Liutzen, 
close  within  the  king's  reach,  and  unaware  of  his  a|)])roach. 
•"  The  Lord,"  cried  Gustavus,  "  has  delivered  him  into  my  hand," 
and  at  once  he  swooped  upon  his  prey. 

"  Break  up  and  march  with  every  man  and  gun.  The  enemy 
is  advancing  hither.  He  is  already  at  the  pass  by  the  hollow 
road."  So  wrote  Wallenstein  to  Pappenheim.  The  letter  is 
still  preserved,  stained  with  Pa})penheim's  life-bood.  But,  in 
that  mortal  i-ace,  Pappenheim  stood  no  chance.  Halle  was  a 
Jong  day's  march  off,  and  the  troopers,  whom  Pappenheim  could 
lead  gallantly,  but  could  not  control,  after  taking  the  town  had 
■dispersed  to  plunder.     Yet  the  Swede's  great  opportunity  was 


*  Wu  owe  the  parallel,  we  believe,  to  an  article  by  Lord  EUosmere,  in  the  Quar- 
ierly  Review. 
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lost.  Liitzcn,  though  in  sight  proved  not  so  near  as  flattering 
guides  and  eager  eyes  had  made  it.  The  dee2)-l)anked  llippach, 
its  bridge  all  too  narrow  for  the  impetuous  colinnns  the  roads 
heavy  from  rain,  delayed  the  march.  A  skirmish  with  some 
Imperial  cavalry  under  Jsolani  wasted  minutes  when  minutes 
were  years  ;  and  the  short  November  day  was  at  an  end  when 
the  Swede  reached  the  plain  of  Lutzen. 

No  military  advantage  marks  the  spot  wliere  the  storm 
overtook  the  Duke  of  Friedland.  He  was  cauglit  like  a  travel- 
ler in  a  tempest  off  a  shelterless  ])lain,  and  had  notliing  for  it 
but  to  hide  the  brunt.  What  could  b(3  done  with  ditclies,  two 
windmills,  a  nmd  wall,  a  small  canal,  he  did,  moving  from  ]ioint 
to  point  during  the  long  night ;  iind  before  morning  all  his 
troops,  except  Pappenheim's  division,  had  come  in  and  were  in 
line. 

When  the  morning  broke  a  heavy  fog  lay  on  the  ground. 
Historians  have  not  failed  to  remark  that  there  is  a  sympathy 
in  things,  at'd  that  the  day  "was  loath  to  dawn  which  was  to  be 
the  last  day  of  Oustavus.  But  if  Natuie  sympathized  with 
Gustavus,  she  chose  a  bad  mode  of  showing  her  sympathy,  for 
while  the  fog  prevented  the  Swedes  from  advancing,  part  of 
Pappenheim's  corps  arrived.  After  prayers,  the  king  and  all  his 
arnjy  sang  Lutlnr's  hymn,  "  Oiir  God  is  a  strong  tower" — the 
Marseillaise  of  the  militant  llelbrmation.  Then  Gustavus 
mounted  his  horse,  and  addressed  tin;  ditt'erent  divisions,  adjur- 
ing them  by  their  victorious  name,  by  the  memory  of  the  Brei- 
tenfeld.by  the  great  cause  whose  issue  hung  upon  their  swords, 
to  tight  well  for  that  cause,  for  their  country  and  their  God. 
His  heart  was  u[)lifted  at  Lutzen,  with  that  Hebrew  fer- 
vour which  ujdifted  the  heart  of  CVuiuAvell  at  Dunbar.  Old 
wounds  made  it  irksome  to  him  to  wear  a  cuirass.  "  God/'  he 
said,  "shall  be  my  armour  this  day." 

Wallenstein  has  been  much  belied  if  he  thought  of  anything 
that  morninfj  more  relimous  than  the  order  of  battle,  which  has 
been  preserved,  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  and  in  which  his 
troops  are  seen  still  formed  in  heavv  masses,  in  contrast  to  the 
lighter  formations  of  Gustavus.  He  was  carried  down  his  lines 
in  a  litter  being  crippled  by  gout,  which  the  surgeons  of  that  day 
had  tried  to  cure  l)y  cutting  into  the  flesh.  But  when  the 
action  began,  he  placed  his  mangled  foot  in  a  stirrup  lined  with 
silk,  and  mounted  the  small  charger,  the  skin  of  wliich  is  still 
shown  in  the  deserted  palace  of  his  pride.  We  may  be  sure 
that  contideuco  sat  undisturbed  upon  his  brow ;  but  in  his  heart 
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he  imist  have  felt  that  thougli  he  had  brave  men  around  him, 
the  Swedes,  ti^diting  for  their  cause  under  their  kin<jf,  were 
more  than  men ;  and  that  in  the  balance  of  battle  then  held 
out,  his  scale  ha^  kicked  the  beam.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
harder  trial  for  human  fortitude  than  to  command  in  a  great 
action  on  the  weaker  side.  Villeneuve  was  a  brave  man,  though 
an  unfortuiiate  admiral ;  but  he  owned  that  his  heart  sank  with- 
in him  at  Trafak^ar  when  he  saw  Nelson  bearing  do%'n. 

"  God  with  us,"  was  the  Swedish  battle  crv.  On  the  otlier 
side  the  words  "  Jesu-Maria, "  passed  round,  as  twenty-five 
thousand  of  the  most  godless  and  lawless  ruffians  the  world 
ever  saw,  stood  to  the  arms  which  they  had  imbrued  in  the 
blood  not  of  soldiers  only,  but  of  women  and  children  of  cap- 
tured towns.  Doubtless  many  a  wild  Walloon  and  .savage 
Croat,  many  a  fierce  Spaniard  and  cruel  Italian,  who  had  but- 
chered and  tortured  at  Magdeburg,  was  liere  come  to  bitei  the 
dust.  These  men  were  children  of  the  camp  and  the  battle- 
fielJ,  long  familiar  with  every  form  of  death,  yet,  had  they 
known  what  a  day  was  now  before  them,  they  might  have  felt 
like  a  recruit  on  the  morning  of  his  fir.st  field.  Some  were 
afterwards  broken  or  beheaded  for  misionduct  before  the  enemy  ; 
others  earned  rich  rewards:  most  paiil,  like  men  of  honour,  the 
price  for  which  they  were  allowed  to  glut  every  lust  and  revel 
in  every  kind  of  crime. 

At  nine  the  sky  began  to  clear;  straggling  shots  told  that 
the  armies  were  catching  sight  of  each  other,  and  a  red  glare 
broke  the  mist,  where  the  Imperialists  had  set  fire  to  Lutzen 
to  cover  their  right.  At  ten  Gustavus  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry.  War  has  now  changed  ;  and  the  telescope 
is  the  general's  sword.  Yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
gallant  king,  who  cast  in  his  own  life  with  the  lives  of  the 
peasants  he  had  drawn  from  their  Swedish  homes,  is  a  nobler 
figure  than  tlu;  great  Emperor  who,  on  the  same  plains,  two 
centuries  afterwards,  ordered  to  their  death  the  masses  of  youth- 
ful valour  sent  by  a  ruthless  conscripfa(3n  to  feed  the  vanity  of 
a  heart  of  clay.  The  Swedes,  after  the  manner  of  war  in  that 
fierce  and  hardy  age,  fell  at  once  with  their  main  force  on  olie 
whole  of  the  Imperial  line.  On  the  left,  after  a  nmrderous  strug- 
gle, they  gained  ground  and  took  the  enemy's  guns.  But  on  the 
right  the  Imperialists  held  firm,  and  while  Gustavus  was  carry- 
ing victory  with  him  to  that  quarter,  Wallenstein  restored  the 
day  upon  the  right.  Again  Gustavus  hurried  to  that  part  of  the 
field.     Again  the  Imperialists  gave  way,  and  Gustavus,  uncover- 
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ing  liis  head,  thanked  God  for  liis  victory.  At  this  moment  it 
seems  the  mist  returned.  The  Swedes  were  confused  and  lost 
their  advantage.  A  liorse,  too  well  known,  ran  riderless  down 
their  line  ;  and  when  their  cavalry  next  advanced,  they  found 
tlie  stripped  and  mangled  body  of  their  king.  According  to  the 
most  credible  witness,  Gustavus  who  liad  galloped  forward  to 
sec  how  his  advantage  might  be  best  followwd  up,  got  too  near 
the  enemy,  was  shot  first  in  the  arm,  then  in  the  back,  and  fell 
from  his  horse.  A  party  of  Impci-ial  cniirassicis  came  up,  and 
learning  from  the  wounded  man  himself  who  he  was,  finished 
the  work  of  death.  They  tlien  strippnd  the  body  for  proofs  of 
their  great  enemy's  fate  and  relics  of  the  mighty  slain.  Dark  re- 
ports of  treason  were  spread  abroad,  and  one  of  these  reports  fol- 
lowed the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburi^,  who  was  with  Gustavus 
that  day,  through  his  questionable  life  to  his  unhappy  end.  In 
those  times  a  great  man  could  scarcely  die  without  suspicion 
of  foul  play,  and  in  all  times  men  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
a  life  on  which  the  destiny  of  a  cau.se  or  a  nation  hangs  can  be 
swept  away  by  the  blind,  indiscriminate  hand  of  connnon  death. 
Gustavus  dead,  the  first  thought  of  his  oHicers  was  retreat ; 
and  that  thought  was  his  best  eulogy.  Their  second  thought 
was  revenge.  Yet  so  great  was  the  discouragement  that  one 
Swedish  colonel  refused  to  advance,  and  Bernard  of  Sa.Ke-Wei- 
mar  cut  him  down  with  his  own  hand.  Again  the  struggle  be- 
gan, and  with  all  the  morning's  fury.  Wallenstein  had  used 
his  respite  well.  He  knew  that  his  great  antagonist  was  dead, 
and  that  he  was  now  the  master-spirit  on  the  field.  And  with 
friendly  night  near,  and  victory  within  his  grasp,  he  directed  in 
person  the  most  desj)erate  combats,  j)rodigal  of  the  life  on  which, 
according  to  his  enemies,  his  treasonable  projects  hung.  Yet 
the  day  was  again  going  against  him,  when  the  remainder  of 
Pappenheim's  coi-ps  arrived,  and  the  road  was  once  more  opened 
to  victory  by  a  charge  which  cost  Pappenheim  his  own  life. 
At  four  o'clock  the  battle  was  at  its  last  gasp.  The  carnage 
had  been  fearful  on  botii  sides,  and  as  fearful  was  the  exhaus- 
tion. For  six  hours  almost  every  man  in  both  armies  had 
borne  the  terrible  excitement  of  mortal  combat  with  pike  and 
sword ;  and  four  times  that  excitement  had  been  strained  by 
general  charges  to  its  highest  i)itch.  The  Imperialists  held  their 
ground,  but  confused  and  shattered ;  their  constancy  sustained 
only  by  that  commanding  presence  which  still  moved  along  their 
lines,  unhurt,  grazed  and  even  marked  by  the  storm  of  death 
through  which  he  rode.     Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the 
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Swotles  made  the  supremo  efibrt  wliidi  heroism  alone  cr.n  inako. 
Then  Wallenstein  j^^ave  tlio  sin;nal  for  retreat,  welcome  to  the 
bravest;  ami  as  darkness  fell  upon  the  liuld,  the  shattered 
masses  of  the  Imperialists  drew  ofi"  slowly  and  sullenly  into  the 
gloom.  Slowly  and  sullenly  they  drew  ort"  leaving  nothing  to 
the  victor  excejit  some  guns  of  position  ;  but  they  had  not  gone 
lar  when  they  fell  into  the  disorganization  of  defeat. 

The  judgment  of  a  cause  by  battle  is  dreadful.  Dreadful  it 
must  have  seemed  to  all  who  were  within  sinht  or  hearing  of 
the  tiehl  of  Lut/.en  when  that  battle  was  over.  But  it  is  not 
altofjether  irrational  and  blind.  Providence  does  not  visibly 
interpose  in  favour  of  the  right.  The  stars  in  their  courses  do 
not  now  tight  I'or  the  good  cause.  At  Lutzen  they  fought 
against  it.  But  the  good  cause  is  its  own  star.  The  strength 
given  to  the  spirit  of  the  Swedes  by  religious  enthusiasm,  the 
strength  given  to  tlii'ir  bodies  by  the  comparative  purity  of 
their  lives,  enabled  them,  when  the  bravest  and  hardiest  ruf- 
fians were  exhausted  in  S2)irit  and  body,  to  make  that  last  etibrt 
which  won  the  day. 

Te  Beuvi  was  sung  at  Vienna  and  ^Lulrid,  and  with  good 
reason.  For  Vienna  and  Madrid  the  dejitli  of  Gustavus  was 
better  than  any  victory.  For  humanity,  if  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity were  not  those  of  V'ieima  and  Madrid,  it  was  worse 
than  any  defeat,  liut  for  Gustavus  himself,  was  it  good  to  die 
glorious  and  stainless,  but  before  his  hour?  Triumph  and  em- 
pire, it  is  said,  might  have  corrupted  the  soul  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  so  puie  and  true.  It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  him 
that  he  was  saved  from  temptation.  A  deeper  morality  replies 
that  what  wa,s  bad  for  Gustavus'  cause  and  for  his  kind,  could 
not  1)6  gootl  for  Gustavus ;  and  that  whether  lie  were  to  stand 
or  fall  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  he  had  better  have  lived  his 
time  and  done  his  work.  We,  with  our  small  philosophy,  can 
make  allowance  for  the  greater  dangii rs  of  the  higher  sphere ; 
and  shall  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  laiger  judgment  and  ampler 
sympathies  than  we  allow  to  God  \  Yet  Gustavus  was  happy. 
Among  soldiers  and  statesmen,  if  there  is  a  greater,  there  is 
hardly  a  purer  name.  He  had  won  not  only  honour  but  love, 
and  the  friend  and  coun-ade  was  as  iiiucli  bewailed  as  the  de- 
liverer and  the  king.  In  him  his  Sweden  appeared  for  the  first 
and  last  time  with  true  glory  on  the  scene  of  universal  history. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  the  famous  house  of  Vasa  rose  to  the  first 
heroic  height.  It  was  soon  to  mount  to  madness  in  Christina 
and  Charles  XII. 
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Not  till  a  year  had  passed  could  Sweden  Lring  herself  to  con- 
sign the  remains  of  her  Oustiivus  to  the  dust.  Then  came  a 
hero's  funeral,  with  pomp  not  unmeaning,  with  tropliies  not  un- 
becoming the  ol)sequies  of  a  Christian  warrior,  and  for  mourners 
tlie  sorrowing  nations.  In  early  youth  Custavus  had  loved  the 
beautiful  Ebba  Brahe,  daughter  of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  and 
she  had  returned  his  love.  But  etiquette  and  policy  interposed, 
and  CJustavus  married  Eleanor,  a  princess  of  Ihandenburg,  also 
renowned  for  beauty.  I'he  widowed  Queen  of  Oustavus,  though 
she  had  loved  him  with  a  fondness  too  great  for  their  ))eifect 
happiness,  admitted  his  first  love  to  a  partneiship  in  her  grief, 
and  sent  Ebba  with  her  own  portrait  tlie  portrait  of  him  who 
was  gone  where,  if  love  still  is,  there  is  no  more  rivalry  in  love. 

The  death  of  Gustavus  was  the  death  of  his  great  antagonist. 
Gustavus  gone,  Walleustein  was  no  longer  indispensable,  and 
he  was  far  more  formidable  than  ever.  Lutzen  had  abated 
nothing  either  of  his  pride  or  power.  He  went  forth  again 
from  I'rague  to  resume  command  in  almost  imperial  pomp.  The 
army  was  completely  in  his  hands.  He  negotiated  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  and  was  carrying  into  effect  a  policy  of  his  own, 
which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  peace  for  the  empire  with 
amnesty  and  toleration,  and  which  certainly  crossed  the  policy 
of  the  Jesuits  and  Spain,  now  dominant  in  the  Imperial 
councils.  No  doubt  the  great  adventurer  also  inteiuled  that  his 
own  grandeur  should  be  augmented  and  secured.  Whether  his 
proceedings  gave  his  master  just  cause  for  alarm  remains  a 
mystery.  The  word,  however,  went  forth  against  him,  and  in 
Austrian  fasjiion,  a  friendly  correspondence  being  kept  up  with 
him  when  he  had  been  secretly  deposed  and  his  command  trans- 
ferred to  another.  Finding  liimself  denounced  and  outlawed, 
he  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  Swedes.  He  had  arrived 
at  Eger,  a  frontier  fortress  of  Bohemia.  It  was  a  night  apt  for 
crime,  dark  and  stormy,  when  Gordon,  a  Scotch  Calvinist,  in 
the  Imperial  service  (for  Wallenstein's  camp  welcomed  adven- 
turers of  all  creeds),  and  couunandant  of  Eger,  received  the 
most  faithful  of  Wallenstein's  officers,  Terzka,  Kiusky,  lUo  and 
Neumann,  at  supper  in  the  citadel.  The  social  meal  was  over, 
the  wine  cup  was  going  round  ;  misgiving,  if  any  misgiving 
there  was,  had  yielded  to  comradeship  and  good  cheer,  when 
the  door  opened  and  death,  in  the  shape  of  a  party  of  Irish 
troopers,  stalked  in.  The  conspirators  sprang  from  the  side  of 
their  victims,  and  shouting,  "  Long  live  the  Emperor,"  ranged 
themselves  with  drawn  swords  against  the  wall,  while  the  as- 
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sassins  overturned  the  table  and  did  their  work.  Wallenstein, 
as  usual,  was  not  at  the  banquet.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  con- 
dition for  revelry.  Gout  had  shattered  his  stately  form,  re- 
duccfl  his  bold  handwritin;jf  to  a  feeble  scrawl,  probably  shaken 
liis  powerf  '  mind  liou:fh  it  could  rally  itself,  as  at  Lutzen,  for 
a  decisive  ]■  "•• :  I,  per'iaps,  if  his  enemies  coidd  have  waited, 
the  course  ;  ,,  u,  ^  might  have  spared  them  the  very  high 
price  which  (!":*>  {tnid  for  his  lilood.  He  had  just  dismissed 
his  astrologer,  ,jeni,  ii  '  whoso  mouth  the  romance  of  history 
docs  not  fail  to  put  propii:  tic  warnings;  his  valet  was  carrying 
away  the  golden  salver,  on  which  his  niglit  draught  had  been 
brought  to  him,  and  he  was  about  to  lie  down,  when  he  was 
drawn  to  the  window  i»y  the  noise  of  Butler's  regiment  sur- 
rounding his  quf,;  tors,  and  by  the  shrieks  of  the  (Countesses 
Terzka  and  Iv.iisky,  who  were  wailing  for  their  murdered  hus- 
bands. A  moment  afterwards  the  Irish  Captain  Devereux 
burst  into  the  room,  followed  by  his  fellow-assassins  shouting, 
"  Rebels,  rebels."  Devereux  himself,  with  a  halbert  in  his 
hand,  rushed  up  to  Wallenstein,  and  cried,  "  Villain,  you  are  to 
die  !"  True  to  his  own  majesty  the  great  man  spread  out  his 
arms,  received  the  weapon  in  his  l)reast,  and  fell  dead  without 
a  word.  But  as  thought  at  such  moments  is  swift,  no  doubt 
he  saw  it  all — saw  the  dark  conclave  of  Italians  and  Spaniards 
sitting  at  Vienna — knew  that  the  murderer  before  him  was  the 
hand  and  not  the  head — read  at  once  his  own  doom  and  the 
doom  of  his  grand  designs  for  Germany  and  Friedland.  Ilis 
body  was  wrapped  in  a  carpet,  carried  in  Gordon's  carriage  to 
the  citadel,  and  there  left  for  a  day  with  those  of  his  murdered 
friends  in  the  court-yard,  then  liuddled  into  a  hastily  con- 
structed coffin,  the  legs  of  the  corpse  being  broken  to  force  it 
in.  Different  obsequies  from  those  of  Gustavus,  but  perhaps 
equally  appropriate,  at  least  equally  characteristic  of  the  cause 
wliich  the  dead  man  served. 

Did  Friedland  desire  to  be  more  than  Friedland,  to  unite 
some  shadow  of  command  with  the  substance,  to  wear  some 
crown  of  tinsel,  as  well  as  the  crown  of  power  ?  We  do  not 
know,  we  know  only  that  his  ways  were  dark,  that  his  am- 
bition was  vast,  and  that  he  was  thwarting  the  policy  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Spain.  Great  efforts  were  made  in  vain  to  get  up 
a  case  against  his  memory ;  recourse  wjis  had  to  torture,  the 
use  of  which  always  proves  that  no  good  evidence  is  forth- 
coming ;  absurd  charges  were  included  in  the  indictment,  such 
as  that  of  having  failed  to  pursue  and  destroy  the  Swedish 
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;iniiy  after  Lut/en.  The  tlireo  thousand  masses  which  Ferdi- 
nand caused  to  l)e  sunt'  for  Wallenstein's  soul,  whether  thev 
lienefited  his  soul  or  i.ot,  have  Ijcnetited  his  fame,  for  they 
hoeni  like  the  weak  self-betrayal  of  an  uneasy  c(;nscienee,  vainly 
seeking  to  stitle  infamy  and  appease  the  injiired  shade.  Assas- 
sination itself  condemns  all  who  take  part  in  it  or  are  accom- 
plices in  it;  and  Ferainand,  who  rewarded  the  assassins  of 
Wallenstein,  was  at  least  an  accomplice  after  the  fact.  Vast  as 
Wallenstein's  anihition  was,  even  ibr  him  ago  antl  gout  must 
liave  liegun  to  close  the  possibilities  of  life ;  and  he  cannot 
have  been  made  restless  by  the  pangs  of  abortive  genius,  ''  • 
he  had  played  the  grandest  part  upon  the  grandest  stage.  (e 
had  tione  enough,  it  woidd  seem,  to  make  repose  welcome,  and 
Ids  I'.'tirement  would  not  have  been  dull.  Often  in  his  1  i  .  rs 
his  nnnd  turns  from  the  camp  and  council  to  his  own  d'  nv  s, 
his  rising  palaces,  his  farms,  his  gardens,  his  .schools,  his  m>;  i- 
factures,  the  Italian  civilization  which  the  student  of  Pauaa 
was  trying  to  create  in  Bohemian  wilds,  the  little  ei.  ^re  in 
the  administration  of  which  he  showed  that  he  migi.i,  iiave 
been  a  good  Emperor  on  a  larger  scale.  Against  his  Imperial 
master  he  is  probably  entitled  at  least  to  a  verdict  of  not 
proven,  and  to  the  sympathy  due  to  vast  services  requited  by 
murder.  Against  accusing  humanity  his  plea  is  far  weaker,  oi' 
rather  he  has  no  plea  but  one  of  extenuation.  If  there  is  a 
gloomy  majesty  about  him  the  fascination  of  which  we  cannot 
help  owning,  if  he  was  the  noblest  spirit  that  served  evil,  still 
it  was  evil  that  he  served.  The  batidit  hordes  which  he  led 
were  the  scourges  of  the  defenceless  people,  and  in  making  war 
support  war  he  set  the  evil  example  which  was  followed  by 
Napoleon  on  a  greater  scale,  and  perhaps  with  more  guilt,  be- 
cause in  a  more  moral  age.  If  in  any  measure  he  fell  a  martyi- 
to  a  policy  of  toleration,  his  memory  may  be  credited  with  the 
.sacritice.  His  toleration  was  that  of  indifference,  not  that  of  a 
Christian ;  yet  the  passages  of  his  letters  in  which  he  pleads  Wn- 
milder  methods  of  convei-sion,  and  claims  for  widows  an  exeni])- 
tion  from  the  extremities  of  persecution,  seem  preserved  by  his 
better  angel  to  shed  a  ray  of  brightness  on  his  lurid  name.  Of 
his  importance  in  history  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Take  your 
stand  on  the  battle  field  of  Lutzen.  To  the  North  all  was 
rescued  by  Gustavus,  to  the  South  all  was  held  till  yesterday 
by  the  darker  geiuus  of  Walienstein. 

Like  the  mystic  bark  in  the  Mort  d' Arthur,  the  ship  which 
carried  the  remain?}  of  Gustavus  from  the  German  shore  bore 
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away  lieroisni  as  well  as  tlio  lit'if).  Giistaviis  left  o;roat  captain.* 
in  Bernanl  of  \Voiii;ar,  liaiinor,  Horn,  WianifL'l  and  Tortensohn  ; 
in  tho  last,  iK;ilmps,  a  captain  tH|ual  to  liiiuself.  He  loft  in 
Oxonsticrna  the  ^neatest  .statesman  and  diplomatist  of  the  aj,'o. 
Jiiit  the  guidinjj;  li;,dit,  the  grand  aim,  the  einiobling  influence 
were  j^one.  Tlie  Swedes  sank  ahnost  to  the  level  of  the  vile 
element  around,  and  a  torture  used  by  the  huccaneers  to  extract 
cont'essions  of  hidden  treasure  bore  the  name  of  the  Swedisii 
draujilit.  Till'  last  <;rand  ti<Mire  left  the  scene  in  Wallenstein. 
Notliinj,'  riMuained  but  mean  ferocity  and  ra| tine,  coarse  Hlibus- 
terinif  amoiiijf  the  soldiers,  amonj,'  the  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists tilibusterintr  a  little  more  refineti.  All  hii,d»  motives 
and  interests  were  (lead.  'J'lie  din  of  controversy  which  at  tho 
outset  accompanied  the  firin^'  of  the  cannon,  and  proved  that 
the  cannon  was  bein«f  fired  in  a  }j[reat  cause,  had  loni^  since 
sunk  into  silence.  Yet  for  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Wallenstein  this  .soulless,  aindess  drama  of  horror  and  atfony 
dratj[<red  on.  Kvery  part  of  (Jermany  was  repeatedly  laid  under 
lieavy  war  contributions,  and  swept  throuj^'h  by  pillaife,  murder^ 
rape  and  arson.  For  thirty  years  all  countries,  even  those  of 
the  CA).s.sack  and  the  Stradiot,  sent  i\w\v  worst  sons  to  the  .scene 
of  butchery  and  phuider.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
desolation  ever  fell  npon  any  civiM/ed  and  cultivated  country. 
When  the  war  began  Germany  was  rich  and  prosperons,  full  of 
smiling  villages,  of  goodly  cities,  of  Hoiu'i.shing  universities,  of 
active  industry,  of  invention  and  discovery,  of  literature  and 
learning,  of  happine.s.s,  of  progress,  of  national  energy  and  hope. 
At  its  close  .she  was  a  material  and  n;oral  wilderness.  In  a 
district,  .selected  as  a  fair  average  .specimen  of  the  eflecis  of  the 
war,  it  is  found  that  of  the  inliabitants  three-fourths,  of  the 
cattle  four-fifths  had  ])erished.  For  thirty  years  the  husbandman 
nevci'  .sowed  with  any  confidence  that  ho  should  reap  ;  the  seed- 
corn  was  no  doubt  often  consumed  by  the  reckless  troopers  or 
the  starving  peasantry;  and  if  foreign  countries  had  been  able 
to  supply  food  there  were  no  railroads  to  bring  it.  The  villages 
through  whole  ])rovinces  were  burnt  or  pulled  down  to  supply 
materials  for  the  huts  of  the  soldiery;  the  people  liid  them- 
selves in  dens  and  eaves  of  the  earth,  took  to  the  woods  an<l 
mountains,  where  many  of  them  remained  swelling  the  multi- 
tude of  brigands.  When  they  could  they  wreaked  upon  the 
lansquenets  a  vengeance  as  dreadful  as  what  they  had  suffered, 
and  were  thus  degraded  to  the  same  level  of  ferocity.  Moral 
life  was  broken  up.    The  Germanj'^  of  Luther  with  its  order  and 
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piety  and  doinestic  virtue,  with  its  old  ways  and  customs,  ovon 
with  its  fashions  of  (hess  an<l  furnituic,  poiislicd  ahnost  as 
thou;,di  it  had  been  swuUowud  hy  an  oaitlwiuake.  The  nation 
would  hardly  havo  survivod  had  it  not  Ih'cu  for  tho  dosporato 
tenacity  with  which  th(!  peasant  elnn-;-  to  his  own  soil,  and  tlie 
eHoi'ts  of  the  pastors,  men  of  contracted  viv!ws,  of  donrmatic 
habits  of  mind,  and  of  a  somewhat  narrow  and  soui-  morality, 
but  staunch  and  faithful  in  the  h(»ur  of  need,  who  continued  to 
preach  and  pray  amidst  blackened  ruins  to  tin;  miserable  rem- 
nants of  their  llocks,  and  sustained  something  of  moial  order 
and  of  social  life. 

Hence  in  the  succ"edin<^  centuries,  the  political  nullity  of  the 
Oernuin  nation,  the  absi^nce  of  any  stroiij^  popular  element  to 
make  liead  a<^oiinst  the  petty  despotism  of  the  princes,  and 
launch  (Jermany  in  the  career  of  pi-oi^ress.  Hence  the  back- 
wardness and  torpor  of  the  Teutonic  rajD  in  its  orij^'inal  seat, 
while  elsewher(.'  it  le  I  the  world.  Hence,  while  Eni,dand  was 
producing  (/liathams  and  Jjui-kes,  (iermany  was  producing  the 
great  nuisical  eouipos(!rs.  Hence  when  tlie  n)ovement  came  it 
was  rather  int(Oiectual  than  political,  rather  a  movement  of  the 
universities  than  of  the  nation. 

At  last,  nothing  bejug  left  for  the  armies  to  devour,  the 
masters  of  the  ai'mies  began  to  think  of  peace.  The  diplo- 
matists went  to  work,  and  in  true  diplomatic  fashion.  Two 
years  they  spent  in  formalities  and  haggling,  while  Germany 
was  swarming  with  disbanded  lans(iuenets.  It  was  then  that 
old  ()x.enstierua  said  to  his  .son,  who  had  mi>Jestly  declineel  an 
am!)as.sadorship  on  the  ground  of  inexperience  :  "  Thou  knowe.st 
not,  my  .son,  with  how  little  wi.sdom  tin;  world  is  governed." 
The  object  of  all  the  parties  to  the  negotiations  was  accpiisition 
of  territory  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  though,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  long  the  Public 
Law  of  Euro])t!,  was  an  embodiment,  not  of  principles  of  justice 
or  of  the  rights  of  nations,  but  of  the  relative  force  and  cunning 
of  what  are  hap])ily  called  the  powers.  France  obtained,  as  the 
fruit  of  the  diplomatic  skill  witii  which  she  had  prolonged  the 
agony  of  (Jermany,  a  ])ortiou  of  the  territory  which  she  has 
recently  di.sgorged.  The  independence  of  (Jermany  was  saved; 
and  though  it  was  not  a  national  independence,  but  an  inde- 
j)endence  of  petty  despotisms,  it  was  redemption  from  Austrian 
and  Jesuit  bondage  foi-  the  present,  witli  the  hope  of  national 
independence  in  the  future.  When  CJustavus  broke  the  Imperial 
line  at  Lutzen,  Luther  and  Loyola  miglit  have  turned  in  their 
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LutluM'  had  still  two  c.intur'u's  and  a  half  to  wait ;  so 
iiuich  ditt'ereiice  in  the  f'ouvse  of  history,  in  spite;  (jf  all  oin* 
philoHophicH  and  our  ;,'eneral  laws,  may  be  made  by  an  arrow 
sliot  at  a  venture,  a  wanderinf:^  breath  of  pestilence,  a  random 
bullet,  a  wreatli  of  mist  lin;rerin<,'  on  one  of  the  woild's  battle- 
tields.  But  Lutlier  has  conipiered  at  last.  Woidd  that  he  had 
conijuered  l)y  otlier  means  tli.n  war — war  with  all  its  sutler- 
in;,'s,  with  all  its  passions,  witii  the  hntrcd,  the  revenge,  the  evil 
[iride  which  it  leaves  behinil  it!  But  he  has  concjuereil ;  tind 
his  victory  o[)ons  a  new  and,  so  far  as  wo  can  sec,  a  happier  era 
for  Europe. 
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THK  LAMPS  OF  FICTION. 

Spokev  on  the  Ceittennry  of  the  Birth  of  Sir  Walter  Scoff. 

IliJSKiN  has  lijflitod  seven  lamps  of  ArcliiU'cturo,  to  <,'uiil('tho 
steps  of  the  architect  in  the  worthy  practice  of  his  art.  It 
s  '('Ills  time  tliat  some  hvmps  should  )»»•  lij^ditcd  to  ifiiidtf  the  steps 
of  the  writer  of  Fiction.  Think  what  tlie  inthienceof  novelists 
now  is,  and  how  some  of  them  u.se  it  I  Think  of  the  mnltitmles 
wlio  road  nothinj^'  Imt  novels;  and  then  look  into  the  novels 
which  they  read  I  I  have  seen  a  yoijn<,'  man's  whole  lil'iiuy 
consistinj^of  thirty  or  forty  ot  those  paper-bound  volumes,  which 
are  the  had  tolmeco  of  the  mind.  In  Fin<][land,  I  looked  over 
three  railway  book-stalls  in  one  day.  There  wns  hardly  a  nnvel 
by  an  author  (>t'  any  repute  on  one  of  them.  They  were  lK'aj)s 
of  nameless  i^^arbage,  conniieuded  by  tasteless,  Hauntin;^'  wood- 
cuts, the  promise  of  which  was  no  doubt  well  kejjt  within. 
Fed  upon  such  fnod  daily,  what  will  the  mind  of  a  nation  be  ^ 
I  say  that  there  is  no  tlamt;  at  which  wo  can  li^dit  the  Lamp  of 
Fiction  purer  or  brighter  than  the  <,'enius  of  him  in  honour  to 
whose  memoiy  we  are  assembled  hero  to-day.  Scott  does  not 
moralize.  Heaven  be  praised  that  he  does  not.  Ho  does  not 
set  a  moral  oIm  ct  b(>f(<re  him,  nor  lay  down  moral  rules.  IJut 
his  heart,  brave,  luwe  and  true,  is  a  law  to  itself;  and  by  study- 
ing; what  he  does,  we  may  find  the  law  for  all  who  follow  his 
eallin;,'.  If  .seven  lamps  have  been  lighted  for  architecture, 
Scott  will  light  as  many  for  fiction. 

I.  2'lie  Lamp  of  Realif//.— The  novelist  must  ground  his 
work  in  faithful  stu;!y  of  human  nature.  There  was  a  po- 
])ular  writer  of  romances,  who,  it  was  said,  used  to  go 
round  to  I'le  fashionable  wateri!ig-])laces  to  pick  up  cha- 
racters. 'Jnat  was  better  than  nothing.  There  is  amther 
popular  writer  who,  it  seems,  makes  voluminous  indices  of 
men  and  things,  and  draws  on  them  for  his  material.  This 
also  is  better  than  nothing.  For  some  writers,  and  writers  tlear 
to  the  cii'culating  libraries  too,  might,  for  all  that  appears  in 
their  works,  lie  in  bed  all  day,  and  write  by  night  under  the 
excitement  of  green  tea.  Creative  art,  I  suppose,  they  call  thi'., 
and  it  is  creative  with  a  vengeance.     Not  so,  Scoit.    '^'he  hu- 
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man  nature  which  ho  paints,  he  had  seen  in  all  its  phases,  gentle 
and  simple,  in  burgher  and  shepherd,  Highlander,  Lowlander, 
Borderer,  and  Islesman ;  he  had  come  into  close  contact  with  it ; 
he  had  opened  it  to  himself  by  the  talisman  of  his  joyous  and 
winning  presence  :  he  had  studied  it  thoroughly  with  a  clear 
eye  and  an  all-embracing  heart.  When  his  scenes  are  laid 
in  the  past,  he  has  honestly  studied  the  history.  Tlie  history 
of  his  novels  is  perhaps  not  critically  accurate,  not  up  to  the 
mark  of  our  present  knowledge,  but  in  the  main  it  is  sound  and 
true — sounder  and  more  true  than  that  of  many  jirofessed  histo- 
rians, and  even  than  that  of  his  own  historical  woi-ks,  in  which 
he  sometimes  yields  to  prejudice,  while  in  hi*  novels  he  is  lifted 
above  it  by  his  loyalty  to  his  art. 

II.  The  Lamp  of  Ideal  it  i/. —  The  mateiials  of  the  novelist 
must  be  renl  ;  they  nuist  be  gathered  from  the  field  of  hu- 
manity by  his  actual  ob.servation.  But  they  must  pass 
through  the  crucible  of  the  imagination  ;  they  nmst  lie  ideal- 
ized. The  artist  is  not  a  pliotographer,  but  a  jiainter.  He 
must  depict  not  persons  biit  humanity,  otherwise  he  foifeits 
the  artist's  name,  and  the  power  of  doing  the  artist's  work  in 
our  hearts.  When  we  see  a  novelist  bring  out  a  novel  with 
one  or  two  good  characters,  and  therj,  at  the  fatal  Ijidding  of 
the  booksellers,  go  on  manufacturing  his  j'early  volume,  and 
giving  us  the  same  character  or  the  siinie  few  characters  over 
and  over  again,  we  may  l»e  sure  that  lir  is  without  the  power 
of  idealization.  He  has  merely  photographed  what  he  has 
seen,  and  his  stock  is  exhausted.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  quan- 
tity of  the  mere  lees  of  such  writers,  more  and  more  watered 
down,  the  libraries  go  on  com])laceutly  circulating,  and  the 
reviews  go  on  complacently  reviewing.  Of  course,  this  power 
of  idealization  is  the  great  gift  of  genius.  It  is  that  which 
distinguishes  Homer,  Shakespeaie,  and  Walter  Scott,  from  or- 
dinary men.  But  there  is  also  a  moral  effort  in  rising  above 
the  easy  work  of  mere  description  to  the  height  of  art.  Need 
it  be  said  that  Scott  is  tlioroughly  ideal  as  well  as  thoioughly 
real  ?  'J'here  are  vague  traditions  that  this  man  and  the  other 
was  the  original  of  some  character  in  Scott.  But  who  can  point 
out  the  man  of  whom  a  character  in  Scott  is  a  mere  poi'tvait  ? 
It  would  be  as  hard  as  to  point  out  a  case  of  servile  delineation 
in  Shakespeare.  Scott's  characters  are  never  monsters  or  cari- 
catures. They  are  full  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  universal  nature. 
Therefoj'o  they  liavc  their  place  in  the  universal  heart,  and  will 
keep  tiii».t  place  for  ever.     And  mark  that  even  in  his  historical 
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Tiovols  ho  is  still  ideal.  Historical  romance  is  a  perilous  thing. 
The  fiction  is  apt  to  spf»il  the  fact,  and  the  fact  the  fiction  ;  the 
history  to  be  perverted  and  the  romance  to  be  shackled  :  day- 
light to  kill  dreamlight,  and  dreamlight  to  kill  daylight.  But 
Scott  takes  few  liberties  with  historical  facts  and  charac- 
ters ;  he  treats  them,  with  the  costume  and  the  manners  of  the 
period,  as  the  background  of  the  ]»icture.  The  peisonagos  with 
whom  lie  deals  freely,  are  the  Peverils  and  the  Nigels  ;  and 
these  are  his  lawful  property,  the  otispring  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, and  belong  to  the  ideal. 

111.  TItc  Lamp  of  ImparfidJitiJ. — The  novelist  must  look 
on  humanity  without  partiality  or  prejudice.  His  sym- 
pathy, like  that  of  the  liistorian,  must  be  unliounded,  and 
untainted  by  sect  or  party.  He  must  see  everywhere 
the  good  that  is  mixed  with  evil,  the  evil  that  is  mixed 
with  good.  And  this  he  will  not  do,  unless  his  heart  is 
right.  It  is  in  Scott's  historical  novels  that  his  impartiality 
is  mo^t  severely  tried  and  is  most  apparent;  tliough  it  is  ap- 
parent in  all  his  works.  Shal<es[)eare  was  a  pure  dramatist ; 
nothing  but  art  found  a  home  in  that  lofty,  smooth,  idealistic 
brow.  He  stands  apart  not  only  from  the  political  and  religi- 
ous passions  but  from  the  interests  of  his  time,  seeming  hardly 
to  have  any  historical  surroundings,  but  to  shine  like  a  planet 
sus|)ended  l»y  itself  in  the  sky.  So  it  is  with  thnt  femaie  Shakes- 
peare in  miniature,  Miss  Austen.  But  Scott  took  the  most  intenst; 
interest  in  the  political  struggles  of  his  time.  He  was  a  fiery 
partisan,  a  Tory  in  arms  against  the  French  Revolution.  Iti 
his  account  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV^.  a  passionate  wor- 
ship of  monarciiy  breaks  forth,  which,  if  we  did  not  know  his 
noble  nature,  we  might  call  slavish.  lie  sacrificed  ease,  and  at 
last  life,  to  his  seignorial  aspirations.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
even  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Whig  chief.  The  Cavalier  was  his  political  ancestor,  the 
Covenanter  the  ancestor  of  his  political  enemy.  The  idols 
which  tlie  Covenanting  iconoclast  broke  were  his.  He  would 
have  fought  against  the  first  revolution  under  Montrose,  and 
against  the  second  under  Dundee.  Yet  he  is  perfectly,  serenely 
just  to  the  opposite  party.  Not  only  is  he  just,  he  is  sympa- 
thetic. He  brings  out  their  worth,  their  valour,  such  givindeur 
of  character  as  they  have,  with  all  the  power  of  his  art,  mak- 
ing no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  friend  and  foe.  If 
they  have  a  ridiculous  side  he  use^  it  for  the  purposes  of  his 
art,  but  genially,  playfully,  without  malice.     If  there  was  a 
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laugh  left  in  the  Covenanters,  they  would  have  laughed  at 
their  own  portraits  as  painted  by  Scott.  He  shows  no  hatred 
of  anything  but  wickedness  itself.  Such  a  novelist  is  a  most 
effective  preacher  of  liberality  and  charity;  he  brings  our  hearts 
nearer  to  the  Impartial  Fatlier  of  us  all. 

IV.  The  Lamp  of  Impersonality. — Personality  is  lower 
than  partiality.  Dante  himself  is  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  partiality  :  it  is  said,  not  without  apparent  ground, 
that  he  puts  into  hell  all  the  enemies  of  the  political  cause, 
which,  in  his  eyes,  was  that  of  Italy  and  God.  A  legend 
tells  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  warned  that  his  divine 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper  would  fade,  because  he  had 
introduced  his  pei'sonal  enemy  as  Judas,  and  thus  desecrated 
ait  by  making  it  serve  ])ersonal  hatred.  The  legend  must  be 
false,  Leonardo  had  too  grand  a  soul.  A  wretched  woman  in 
England,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  Mrs  Manlev, 
systematically  employed  fiction  as  a  cover  fi)r  personal  libel  ; 
but  such  an  abuse  of  art  as  this  could  be  practised  or  coun- 
tenanced only  by  the  vile.  Novelists,  however,  often  debase 
fiction  by  obtruding  their  personal  vanities,  favouritisms,  fana- 
ticisms and  anti])athies.  We  had,  the  other  day,  a  novel,  the 
author  of  which  introduced  himself  almost  bv  name  as  a  heroic 
character,  with  a  description  of  his  own  personal  appearance, 
i-esidence,  and  habits  as  fond  fancy  painted  them  to  himsclt". 
There  is  a  novelist,  who  is  a  man  of  fashion,  and  who  n\akes 
the  age  of  the  heroes  in  his  successive  novels  advance  with  his 
ovv-n,  so  that  Jit  last  we  shall  have  irresistiblo  fascination  at 
seven  score  years  and  ten.  But  the  commonest  and  the  most 
mischievous  v/ay  in  which  personality  breaks  out  is  paniphleteer- 
ing  under  the  guise  of  fiction.  One  novel  is  a  pamphlet  against 
lunatic  asylums,  another  against  model  prisons,  a  third  against 
the  poor  law,  a  fourth  against  the  government  offices,  a  fifth 
against  trade  unions.  In  these  pretended  works  of  imagina- 
tion facts  are  co'ned  in  sup})ort  of  a  crotchet  oi'  an  antipathy 
with  all  the  b^conse  of  fiction;  calumny  revels  witliout  restraint, 
and  no  cause  is  served  but  that  of  falsehood  and  injustice.  A 
writer  takes  offence  at  the  excessive  ])opularity  of  athletic 
sports ;  instead  of  bringing  out  an  accurate  and  conscientious 
treatise  to  advocate  moderation,  he  lets  fly  a  novel  painting  the 
typical  boating  man  as  a  seducer  of  confiding  women,  the  be- 
trayer of  his  friend,  and  the  nmrderer  of  his  wife.  Religious 
zealots  are  very  apt  to  take  this  method  of  enlisting  imagina- 
tion, as  they  think,  on  the  side  of  truth.     We  had  once  a  high 
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Anglican  novel  in  which  the  Papist  was  eaten  alive  by  rat^, 
and  the  Rationalist  and  Republican  was  slowly  seethed  in  mol- 
ten lead,  the  fate  of  each  being,  of  course,  a  just  judgment  of 
lieaven  on  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from  the  author.  Thus 
the  voice  of  morality  is  confounded  with  that  of  tyrannical  petu- 
lance and  self-love.  Not  only  is  Scott  not  personal,  but  we 
cannot  conceive  his  being  so.  We  cannot  think  it  possible  that 
ho  should  degrade  his  art  by  the  indulgence  of  egotism,  or 
crotchets,  or  petty  piques.  Least  of  all  can  we  think  it  possil)le 
that  his  high  and  gallant  nature  should  use  art  as  a  cover  for 
striking  a  foul  blow. 

V.  The  Lamp  of  Purify. — I  heard  Thackeray  thank  Heaven 
for  the  purity  of  Dickens.  I  thanked  Heaven  for  the  purity 
of  a  greater  than  Dickens — Thackeray  himself.  We  may  all 
thank  Heaven  for  the  purity  of  one  still  greater  than  eithei',  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  I  say  still  greater  morally,  as  well  as  in  power 
as  an  artist,  because  in  Thackeray  there  is  cynicism,  though 
the  more  genial  and  healthy  element  predominates;  and  cyni- 
cism, which  is  not  good  in  the  great  writer,  becomes  very  bad 
in  the  little  reader.  We  know  what  most  of  the  novels  wert» 
before  Scott.  We  know  the  im[)urity,  half-redeemed,  of  Field- 
ing, the  unredeemed  impurity  of  Smollett,  the  lecherous  leer 
(if  Sterne,  the  coarseness  even  of  Defoe.  Parts  of  Richardson 
himself  could  not  be  read  by  a  woman  without  a  blush.  As  to 
French  novels,  Oarlyle  .says  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
last  century  that  after  reading  it  ^'ou  ought  to  wash  seven  time^ 
in  Jordan;  but  after  rea<ling  the  French  novels  of  the  present 
ilay,  in  which  lewdness  is  sprinkled  with  sciitimental  rosewatei', 
and  deodorized,  but  by  no  means  disinfected,  your  washings  had 
1  letter  be  seventy  times  seven.  There  is  no  justification  for 
this ;  it  is  mere  pandering,  under  whatever  pretence,  to  evil 
propensities;  it  makes  the  divine  art  of  Fiction  "  procuress  to  the 
Lords  of  Hell."  If  our  established  morality  is  in  any  way  narrow 
and  unjust,  appeal  to  Philosophy,  not  toComus  ;  andremembei 
that  tho  mass  of  niadeis  ai-e  not  philosophers.  C.'oleridge  pledges 
him.self  to  find  the  <leepest  sermons  under  the  filth  of  Rabelais  ; 
but  Coleridge  alone  finds  the  sermons  while  everybody  finds  the 
flth.  Impure  novels  have  brought  anil  are  brimdng  much 
misery  on  the  world.  Scott's  purity  is  not  that  of  cloistered  in- 
nocence and  inexperience,  it  is  the  manly  jnirity  of  one  who  had 
seen  the  world,  mingled  with  men  of  the  world,  known  evil  as 
well  aM  good  ;  but  who,  being  a  true  gentleman,  abhorred  filth, 
and  teaches  us  to  abhor  it  too. 
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VI.  The  Lamp  of  Humonity. — One  day  wc  see  the  walls 
placartled  with  the  advertising  woodcut  of  a  sensation  novel, 
leprcsonting-  a  girl  tied  to  a  table  and  a  man  cutting  oti' 
her  feet  into  a  tub.  Anotluu-  day  we  are  allured  by  a  pic- 
ture (if  a  woman  sitting  at  a  sewing-machine  and  a  man 
?ieizing  her  behind  by  the  hair,  and  lifting  a  club  to  knock 
her  brains  out.  A  French  novelist  stimulates  your  jaded 
palate  by  introducing  a  (hiel  fought  with  Uutchers'  knives  by 
the  light  of  lanterns.  One  genius  subsists  by  murder,  as  an- 
other docs  by  bigamy  and  adultery.  Scott  would  have  nn-oiled 
from  the  blood  as  'well  as  from  the  ordure,  he  would  have  al- 
lowed neither  to  di-tile  his  noble  pJige.  He  knew  that  there 
was  no  pretence  for  bringing  before  a  reader  what  is  merely 
horrible  ;  that  by  (h)ing  so  j'ou  only  stiinulati.'  |)a.ssions  as  low 
as  licentiousness  itself — the  passions  which  were  stimulated  by 
the  gladiatorial  shows  in  degraded  Rome,  which  arc  stimulated  by 
the  bull-tights  in  degraded  Spain,  which  are  stimulated  among 
ourselves  by  exhibitions  the  attraction  of  which  really  consists  i?; 
their  imjierilling  human  life.  He  knew  that  anovclist  hadnoright 
even  to  introduce  the  terrible  except  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing human  heroism,  developing  character,  awakening  emotions 
which  when  awakened  dignify  and  save  from  harm.  It  is  want 
of  ijcnius  and  of  knowledire  of  their  craft  that  drisi  ,  noveli.sts 
to  outrage  humanity  witii  horrors.  Miss  Austen  can  interest 
and  even  excite  you  as  much  with  the  little  domestic  adven- 
tures of  Emma  as  son\e  of  her  ri"'  <  i.>  i  an  with  a  whole  Newgate 
calendar  of  guilt  and  ;ore. 

VII.  The  Lamp  of  Chii'ah'i:  -  vjf  this  briefly.  Let  the 
writer  of  fiction  give  us  humanity  in  all  its  phases,  the 
comic  as  well  as  the  tragic,  the  ridiculous  as  well  as  the 
sublime  ;  but  let  him  not  lower  the  standard  of  character 
or  the  aim  of  life.  Shakespeare  does  not.  We  delight  in  his 
Falstart's  and  his  clowns  as  well  as  in  his  Handets  and  Othel- 
los  ;  but  he  never  familiarizes  us  with  what  is  base  and  mean. 
The  noble  and  chivalrous  always  holds  its  place  as  the  aim  of 
true  humanity  in  his  ideal  world.  Perhaps  Dickens  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  blame  in  this  respect ;  perhaps  Pickwickianism 
has  in  some  degree  familiarized  the  generation  of  Englishmen 
who  have  been  fed  upon  it  with  what  is  not  chivalrous,  to  say 
the  least,  in  conduct,  as  it  unquestionably  has  with  slang  in 
conversation.      Biit    Scott,    like    Shakespeare,    wherever  the 

bread  of  his  fict'  *n  may  lead  him,  always  keeps  before  him- 
s<>\i  aiu  us  the  i.ighest  ideal  which  he  knew,  the  ideal  of  a 
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gcntloinan.  If  anyone  says  tliosc  aic  narrow  boinids  wherein 
to  confine  fiction,  I  answer  there  lias  been  room  enough  within 
tlicni  for  the  higliest  tragedy,  the  deepest  pathos,  the  broadest 
humour,  the  widest  range  of  cliaracter,  the  most  moving  inci- 
dent that  tlie  world  has  ever  enjoyed.  There  has  been  room 
within  tliem  for  all  the  kings  of  pure  an<l  healthy  fiction, — for 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  (\'rvantes,  iNIoliere,  Scott.  "  Farewell,  Sir 
Walter,"  says  Carlyle  at  the  end  of  his  essay,  "  farewell,  Sir 
Walter,  pride  of  all  Scotchmen."  Scotland  has  .said  farewell 
to  her  mortal  son.  But  all  humanity  welcomes  him  as  Scot- 
land's noblest  gift  to  her,  and  crowns  him,  as  on  this  day,  one 
of  the  lieirs  of  innnortalitv. 
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AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  TO  THE  OXFORD  SCFfOOL 
OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART  AT  THE  ])ISTRIBUTI(^N 
OF  PRIZES. 
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Ladies  and  CjKntlemkn, 

You  will  not  expect  me,  in  complyini;'  with  tlte  custom  wMch 
ixHjuires  your  Chjiirman  to  address  a  few  words  to  voti  l)c'l:'i^re 
distributini^  the  prizes,  to  give  you  instruction  about  Art  or 
Science.  One  who  was  educated,  as  I  was,  under  the  old  sys- 
t(!m,  can  hardly  see  without  a  pan^"  the  impi'oveinent  that  has 
been  niade  in  education  since  his  time.  In  a  jtublic  school,  in 
my  day,  you  learned  nothing  of  Science,  Art,  or  Music,  Hav- 
ing received  nothing,  I  have  nothing  to  give.  Foituiuitcly, 
the  only  thing  of  importance  to  lie  said  this  evening  can  be 
said  without  technical  knowledge  of  any  kind.  The  School 
of  Art  needs  b''tter  accominodati-n.  The  financial  di>tails 
will  be  ox{>laiii(;d  to  you  by  those  who  an;  more  conversant 
with  them  than  I  am.  I  will  oidy  say  that  parsimony  in  this 
matter  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  other  public  bodies 
will,  in  my  humble  ojiinion,  be  unwise.  I  am  not  for  a  lavi-.h 
expenditure  of  public  numey,  even  on  education.  It  would  lie 
a  misfortun'^  it  parental  duty  were  to  be  cast  on  the  Stati-,  and 
parents  w^ere  to  lie  allowed  to  forget  that  they  are  bound  to 
provide  their  children  with  education  as  well  as  with  bread. 
Ikit  it  seen)s  that  at  this  moment  the  soundest  and  even  tlie  most 
strictly  conimercial  policy  would  counsel  liberality  in  providing 
fur  the  National  Schools  of  Art  and  Science.  England  is  labour- 
ing under.'  counnercial  depression.  Of  the  works  in  the  manufac- 
'uri'ig  districts,  many  are  I'unning  half  time,  and  some,  I  fear, 
are  nkely,  i;"  things  do  not  mend,  to  stop.  When  I  was  there 
'he  ochei'  day  -loom  was  on  all  faces.  Some  people  seem  to 
thiu'-:  that  the  tad  time  will  pass  away  of  itself,  and  that  a 
good  ti'iio  wiW  come  again  like  a  new  moon.  It  is  a  comfort- 
able  bu.  ^  iv)niitnil  doctrine.  And  suppose  the  good  time  does 
not  com^  again,  tiie  outlook  for  those  mas.^es  and  their  em- 
ployers ii;  lark.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  manufacturei",  said 
to  me  the  ':hev  day  that  he  had  been  seeing  the  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle,  and  that  the  sight  set  him  thinking  if  factories 
should  ever,  like  feudal  castles,  fall  into  decay,  what  their  ruins 
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wouM  lie  like  ?  They  would  be  iinroinantic  no  doubt,  even  by 
moonlight.  But  much  worse  than  the  luins  of  buildings  would 
be  the  luin  among  the  people.  Imagine  these  swarming  multi- 
tudes, or  any  large  proportion  of  tliem,  left  by  the  failure  of 
employment  without  bread.  It  Avould  l)e  .something  like  a 
ehionic  Indian  famine.  The  wealth  of  England  is  unparalleled, 
unajiproached  in  conunercial  history.  Add  Carthage  to  Tyre, 
Venice  to  Carthage,  Amsterdam  to  Venice,  you  will  not  make 
anything  like  a  London.  Ten  thousand  pounds  paid  for  a  pair 
of  china  vases  !  A  Roman  noble  under  xhe  Empire  might  have 
livalled  this;  but  the  wealth  of  the  Eoman  nobles  was  not  the 
fruit  of  industiy,  it  was  the  plunder  of  the  woild.  You  can 
har<lly  imagine  how  those  who  come  fresh  from  a  new  country 
like  Canada,  or  parts  of  the  United  States — a  land  just  re- 
ileemed  fiom  the  wilderness,  with  all  its  untrinnned  roughness, 
its  fields  half  tilled  and  full  (jf  stumps,,  its  .snake  fences,  and 
the  charred  pines  which  stand  up  gaunt  monuments  of  forest 
tires — are  in)pre.ssed,  I  might  ahnost  say  ravished,  by  the  sight 
of  the  lovely  garden  which  unlimited  wealth  expended  on  a 
limited  space  has  made  of  England.  This  country,  too,  has  an 
immense  capital  inve.sted  in  the  funds  and  .securities  of  foreign 
nations,  and  in  this  way  draws  tribute  from  the  world,  though, 
unhfappily,  we  are  being  made  sensible  of  the  fact  that  money 
lent  to  a  foreign  government  is  lent  to  a  debtor  on  whom  you 
cannot  distrain.  But  the  sources  of  this  fabulous  pro.sperity, 
are  they  inexhaustible  ?  In  part,  we  may  hope  they  are.  A 
maritime  jwsiticn,  admirably  adapted  for  trading  with  both 
hemispheres,'  a  race  of  first-rate  seamen,  ma.sses  of  skilled 
laliour,  vast  accunHilatit)ns  of  machinery  and  capital — these  are 
advantages  not  easilv  lost.  And  there  is  .still  in  England  good 
store  of  coal  and  iron.  Not  so  stable,  however,  is  the  advan- 
tage given  to  England  by  the  effects  of  the  Na|)oleonic  war, 
which  for  the  time  crushed  all  manufactures  and  mercantile 
marines  but  hers.  Now,  the  continental  nations  are  developing 
manufactures  and  mercantile  marines  of  their  own.  You  go 
lound  asking  them  to  alter  their  tariffs,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
recover  their  markets,  and  almost  all  of  them  refuse  ;  about  tlie 
only  door  you  have  really  succeeded  in  getting  opened  to  you 
is  that  of  Erauce,  and  this  was  opened,  not  by  tlie  nation,  but 
by  an  autocrat,  who  had  diplomatic  purposes  of  his  own.  The 
Times,  indeed,  in  a  noteworthy  article  the  other  day,  undertook 
to  prove  that  a  great  manufactiiring  and  trading  nation  might 
lose  its  customers  without  being  much  the  worse  for  it,  but 
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this  seems  too  good  to  be  true  ;  I  foncy  Yorkshire  and  Lancix- 
Hhire  would  say  so.  Ls  it  not  that  very  margin  of  proHt  of 
wliich  The  Tivies  speaks  so  lightly,  which,  being  accumulated, 
lias  created  the  wealth  of  Enjrland  i  Your  niamifacturers  are 
certainly  under  the  impression  that  they  want  markets,  and 
the  loss  of  the  great  American  market  seems  to  them  a  special 
matter  of  concern.  It  is  doubtful  wliether  that  market  would 
be  restored  to  them  even  by  an  alteration  of  the  taritt'.  The 
coal  in  the  great  ^Vmerican  coal  fields  is  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face, and  conseijuently  more  cheaply  worked,  than  the  coal  in 
England  ;  iron  is  as  plentiful,  and  it  is  near  the  coal ;  labour, 
which  has  been  much  dearer  there,  is  now  fallinrj  to  the  Enfj- 
lish  level.  Taviti"or  no  tarirt"  America  wiU  [)robably  k(.>ep  her 
own  market  Uw  the  heavier  and  coarsui'  goods.  But  there  is 
still  a  kind  of  goods,  in  the  jiroduction  of  which  the  old  country 
will  long  liave  a  grea^  advantage.  1  mean  the  lighter,  finer, 
and  more  elegant  goods,  the  protlucts  ()f  eultivateil  taste  and  of 
ti'ained  skill  in  design — that  very  kind  of  goods,  in  short,  the 
character  of  Mdnch  these  Schools  of  Art  ai'e  specially  intended 
to  improve.  Industry  and  invention  the  new  world  has  in  as 
cimple  a  measure  as  the  old ;  inventinji  in  still  ampler  measure, 
for  the  Americans  ai'e  a  nation  of  inventors ;  but  cultivated 
taste  and  its  special  ])roducts  v,'ill  long  be  the  appanage  of  old 
coi  rtries.  It  will  be  long  before  anything  of  that  kind  will 
pass  current  in  the  new  world  without  the  old  world  stamp. 
Adapt  yoiu'  industry  in  some  degree  to  changed  refjuirements ; 
accpiire  those  finer  faculties  which  the  Schools  of  Design  aim  at 
cultivating,  hut  v/hich,  in  the  lucrative  production  of  the 
coarser  goods,  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected,  and 
you  may  recover  a  great  American  market ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  you  will  in  any  other  way.  Tlierefore,  I  repeat,  to 
stint  the  Art  and  Science  Scliools  would  seem  bad  policy.  I 
may  add  that  it  would  be  sjjecially  bad  policy  here  in  Oxford, 
where,  under  the  auspices  of  a  University  which  is  now  extend- 
ing its  care  to  Art  as  well  as  Science,  it  would  seem  that  the 
finer  industries,  such  as  design  applied  to  furniture,  decoration 
of  all  kinds,  carving,  painted  glass,  bookbinding,  ought  in  time 
to  do  particularly  well.  If  you  wish  to  prosper,  cultivate  your 
speciality ;  the  rule  holds  good  for  cities  as  well  as  for  men. 
There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  dislike  to  think  of  Art  in  con- 
nection with  anything  like  manufactun-.  Let  us,  then,  call  it 
design,  and  keep  the  name  of  art  for  the  higher  pursuit.  Your 
Instructor  presides,  T  believe,  with  success,  and  without  finding 
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his  duties  clash,  over  a  scliool.'tlio  main  oV)joct  of  wliicli  is 
the  iniproveiiient  of  manufactures,  and  anotlior  schf)ol  dedi- 
cated to  the  liigher  objects  of  mstlietic  cultivation.  The  name 
manufacture  reminds  you  of  machines,  and  you  may  dislike 
machines  and  think  there  is  something  offensive  to  artists  in 
their  products.  Well,  a  machine  does  not  jiroduce,  or  pretend 
to  produce,  poetry  oi-  sculpture  ;  it  pnjtends  to  clotlie  thousands 
of  people  who  would  (otherwise  go  naked.  It  is  itself  often  a 
miracle  of  human  intellect.  It  works  unrestingly  that  human- 
ity may  have  a  chance  to  lest.  If  it  sometimes  supersedes 
higher  work,  it  far  more  often,  by  lelieving  man  of  the  lowest 
work,  sets  him  free  for  the  higher.  Those  lieaps  of  stones 
broken  by  the  hau)mer  of  a  poor  wretch  who  bends  over  his 
dull  task  through  the  weary  day  by  the  roadside,  .scantily  clad, 
in  sharp  frost  perhaps  or  chilling  .showers,  are  they  more  lovely 
to  a  painters  eye  than  if  they  had  been  broken,  without  so 
nmch  human  labour  and  sutlering,  by  a  steam  stone-crusher  V 
No  one  doubts  the  superior  interest  belonging  to  any  work 
liowever  imperfect,  of  individual  mind  ;  but  if  we  were  not  tc 
use  a  pair  of  tongs  that  did  not  bear  the  impress  of  individual 
mind,  millionaires  might  have  tongs,  but  the  rest  of  us  would; 
put  on  coals  witii  our  Hngers.  After  all,  what  is  a  machine  but 
a  perfect  tool  ?  The  Tyrian  loom  was  a  machine,  though  it  was 
worked  by  hand  and  not  by  steam ;  and  if  the  Tyriai'  had 
known  the  power  loom,  depend  up^n  it  he  would  have  .ised  it. 
Without  machines,  the  mend)ers  of  this  School  might  all  be 
grinding  their  corn  with  hand  mills,  instead  of  learning  Art. 
Oonunon  humanity  must  use  maiuifactured  articles  ;  even  un- 
common humanity  will  find  it  ditticult  to  avoid  using  them, 
unle.ss  it  lias  the  courage  of  its  convictions  to  the  same  extent 
as  tJeorge  Fox,  the  Quak(^r,  who  encased  him.self  in  an  entire 
suit  of  home-made  leather,  bearing  the  impress  of  his  individual 
mind,  and  defied  a  mechaiucal  and  degenerate  world.  The 
only  practical  question  is  whether  the  manufactures  shall  be 
good  or  bad,  well-designed  or  ill  ;  South  Kensington  answers, 
that  if  training  can  do  it,  they  shall  be  good  and  well  designed. 
There  are  the  manufacturing  multitudes  of  England  ;  they  must 
liavi-  work,  and  find  markets  for  their  work  ;  if  machines  and 
the  Biaek  Country  are  ugly,  famine  would  be  uglier  still.  I 
have  no  instruction  to  give  you,  and  you  would  not  thank  me 
for  wasting  3'our  time  with  ihetorical  praise  of  art,  even  if  I 
had  all  the  ticjwers  of  diction  at  my  connnand.  To  me,  as  an 
outer  barbarian,  it  seems  that  some  of  the  language  on  these 
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Milijocts  is  already  pretty  liii,'li  pitched.  I  have  thought  so 
oven  in  readinjj;  that  one  of  Mr.  Addington  Syniond'.s  most 
attractive  vohunes  altout  Italy  which  relates  to  Italian  art. 
Art  is  the  interpreter  of  beauty,  and  perhaps  beauty,  if  we 
could  penetrate  to  its  essence,  might  reveal  to  us  .something 
higher  than  itself  But  Art  is  not  religion,  nor  is  connoissenr- 
.ship  priesthood.  To  happiness  Art  lends  intensity  and  eleva- 
tion; but  in  ntHiction,  in  ruin,  in  the  wreck  of  ati'ection. 
how  much  can  Phidias  and  Raphael  do  for  you  ?  A 
poet  makes  Goethe  say  to  a  sceptical  and  perplexed  woild, 
"  Art  .still  has  ti'uth,  take  refuge  there."  It  would  be  a  poor 
refuge  for  most  of  us  ;  it  was  ,so  even  for  the  great  Goethe  ; 
for  with  all  his  intellectual  splendour,  his  character  never 
rose  above  a  grandiose  and  statuesfpie  self-love;  he  behaved 
ill  to  his  country,  ill  to  women.  Instead  of  being  religion, 
Art  seems,  for  its  own  perfection,  to  need  religion — not  a 
.system  of  dogma,  but  a  faith.  This,  probably,  we  all  feel  when 
we  look  at  the  paintings  in  the  Church  of  Assisi  or  in  the 
Arena  Chapel  at  Padua.  Peihaps  tho.se  paintings  also  gain 
something  by  being  in  the  pro|)er  place  for  religious  art,  a 
Church.  Since  the  divorce  of  religious  art  from  religion,  it 
has  been  comnum  to  see  a  Crucifixion  hung  over  a  sideboard. 
That  age  was  an  age  of  faith  ;  and  so  most  likely  was  the  glo- 
rious age  of  Greek  art  in  its  way.  Ours  is  an  age  of  doubt,  an 
age  of  doubt  and  of  strange  crosscurrents  and  eddies  of  opinion, 
nltra  scepticism  penning  its  V)ooks  in  the  closet  while  the  eccle- 
siastical forms  of  the  Middle  Ages  st  ik  the  streets.  Art  seems 
to  feel  the  disturbing  influence  lik<  the  rest  of  life.  Poetry 
feels  it  less  thati  other  arts,  because  there  is  a  poetry  of  doubt 
and  Tennyson  is  its  poet.  Art  is  expression,  and  to  have  high 
expression  you  must  have  something  high  to  express.  In  the 
pictures  at  our  exhibitions  there  may  be  great  technical  skill ; 
1  take  it  for  granted  there  is  ;  but  in  the  subject  surely  theie 
is  a  void,  an  appearance  of  painful  seeking  for  something  to 
paint,  and  finding  very  little.  When  you  come  to  a  gi-eat  pic- 
ture of  an  Egyptian  banquet  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  you 
feel  that  the  painter  must  have  had  a  long  way  to  go  for  some- 
thing to  paint.  Certainly  this  age  is  not  indiflerent  to  beauty. 
The  art  movement  is  in  every  house  ;  everywhere  you  see  some 
proof  of  a  desire  to  possess  not  mere  ornament  but  something 
really  rare  and  beautiful.  The  influence  transmutes  children's 
picture  books  and  toys.  I  turned  up  the  other  day  a  child's 
picture  book  of  the  days  of  my  childhood  ;  probably  it  had  been 
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thou{,'ht  wonderfully  <foO(l  in  its  time  ;  and  wliat  a  tliiny  it  was  ! 
Some  day  our  doultts  may  be  clciiiod  up ;  our  heliefs  may  l»e 
settled  ;  faith  nmy  come  ayain  ;  life  may  loeover  its  singlent's>; 
and  certiiinty  of  aim  ;  poetry  nmy  gush  forth  once  more  as  fresli 
as  Homer,  and  the  art  of  the  future  may  appear.  What  is  most 
difficult  to  conceivi',  perhaps,  is  tlie  sculpture  of  the  future;  be- 
cause it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  moderns  should  ever  hav*' 
such  facilities  as  the  ancients  had  I'or  studying  tlie  luuuan  form. 
In  presence  t>f  the  overwhelminiif  magnificence  of  the  sculpture 
in  the  museums  of  Rome  and  Naples,  one  wondeis  how  Canova 
and  Co.  can  have  lot)ked  with  any  complacency  on  their  own 
productions.  There  seems  reason  l>y  tlie  way  to  think  that 
these  artists  worked  not  each  by  himself,  but  in  schools  ami 
brotherhoods  with  nnjtual  aid  and  sympathy;  and  this  is  an 
advantage  etpially  within  the  reach  dt  motlern  art.  Meantime, 
though  the  Ai't  of  tlie  futuri'  ilelnys  to  come,  modern  life  is  not 
all  hideous.  Thi'iv  are  niinu  tilings,  no  doubt,  such  as  the 
Black  Country  anil  the  suburb.s  of  our  cities,  on  which  the  eye 
cannot  rest  with  pleasure.  l>ut  Paris  is  not  hideous.  There  may 
bo  in  the  long  lines  of  buildings  too  much  of  the  autocratic 
monotony  of  the  Empire,  but  the  city,  as  a  whole,  is  the  per- 
fect image  of  a  brilliant  civilization.  From  London  beauty  is 
almost  banished  by  smoke  and  fog,  which  deny  to  the  poor  ar- 
chitect ornament,  colour,  light  and  shadow,  leaving  him  nothing 
but  outl.ne.  No  doubt  besides  the  smoke  and  fog  there  is  a 
fatality.  There  is  a  fatality  which  djirkly  impels  us  to  placi' 
on  our  finest  site,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  the  niggard 
fa^'aile  and  inverted  teacup  dome  of  the  iNational  Gallery;  to 
temper  the  grandeurs  of  Westminster  iiy  the  introduction  of 
the  A(iuarium,  with  Mr.  Hankey's  Tower  of  Babel  in  the  near 
distance ;  to  guard  against  any  too-imposing  effect  which  the 
outline  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  might  have  bv  coverinir 
them  with  minute  ornament,  sure  to  be  blackened  and  corroded 
into  one  vast  blotch  by  smoke ;  to  collect  the  art  wonders  of 
Pigtail  Place  ;  to  make  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  l-square  lie  like 
cats  on  a  hearth-rug,  instead  of  supporting  themselves  on  a  slope 
by  muscular  action,  like  the  lions  at  Genoa ;  to  perch  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  arrayed  in  his 
waterproof  ca|)e,  and  mounted  on  a  low-shouldered  hack  instead 
of  a  charger,  on  the  top  of  an  arch,  by  way  of  perpetual  atone- 
ment to  France  for  Wateiloo ;  and  now  to  think  of  planting  an 
obelisk  of  the  Pharaohs  on  a  cab-stand.  An  obelisk  of  the  Pha- 
raohs in  ancient  Rome  was  an  august  captive,  symbolizing  the 
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universality  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  an  obelisk  of  the  Pha- 
raohs in  London  symbolizes  little  more  than  did  the  Druidical 
ring  of  stones  which  an  English  squire  of  my  acquaintance  pur- 
chased in  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  set  up  in  his  English 
]i)aik.  As  to  London,  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  if  life  outside  is  less  poetic  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  old,  inwardly  its  poetry  is  much  deeper.  If  the  house  is 
less  beautiful,  the  home  is  more  so.  Even  a  house  in  what 
Tennyson  calls  the  long  unlovely  street  is  not  uttcly  unlovely 
when  within  it  dwell  cultivated  intellect,  depth  of  character,  and 
tenderness  of  aflection.  However,  the  beauty  of  English  life  is 
in  the  country,  and  there  it  may  challenge  that  of  Italian 
palaces.  America  is  supposed  to  be  given  over  to  ugliness. 
There  are  a  good  many  ugly  things  there;  and  the  ugliest  are 
the  most  pretoiitiou.s.  As  it  is  in  society,  so  it  is  in  architec- 
ture :  America  is  best  when  she  is  content  to  be  herself.  An 
American  city,  with  its  spacious  streets,  all  ]»lanted  with  aven- 
iics  of  trees,  with  its  blocks  of  buildings,  far  from  unimpeachable 
probably  in  detailyet  stately  in  the  mass,with  itswide-spreading 
suburbs  where  each  artizau  has  his  neat-looking  house  in  his 
own  plot  of  ground  and  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  foliage, 
witli  it'--  countless  church  towers  and  sjiiros  far  from  faultless, 
yet  varying  the  outline,  might  not  please  a  painter's  eye,  but 
it  fills  your  mind  with  a  sense  of  well-rewarded  induwtrj'.  of  com- 
Ibrt  and  even  opulence  shared  by  the  toiling  many,  of  a  prosper- 
ous, law-loving,  cheeri'ul  and  ])ious  life.  1  cannot  help  fancy- 
ing that  Turner,  whose  genius  got  to  the  soul  of  everything, 
would  have  made  something  of  even  an  American  tity.  The 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  picture,s(]uely  luuUlled  within 
walls  for  protection  fiom  the  violence  of  the  feudal  era ;  the 
cities  of  the  New  World  spread  wide  in  the  security  of  an  age 
of  law  and  a  continent  of  peace.  At  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  there 
is  a  great  street  called  Euclid  Avenue,  lined  with  villas,  each 
standing  in  its  own  grounds,  and  sejjarated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  street  only  by  a  light  iron  fencing,  instead  of  the  high 
brick  wall  with  which  the  Briton  shuts  out  his  detested  kind. 
The  villas  are  not  vast,  or  suggestive  of  over-grown  plutocracy  ; 
they  are  suggestive  of  moderate  wealth,  pleasant  summers, 
cheerful  w^inters,  and  domestic  happiness.  I  hardly  think  you 
would  call  Euclid  Avenue  revolting.  I  say  it  with  the  diffidence 
of  coascious  ignorance,  but  I  should  not  be  much  afraid  to  show 
you  one  or  two  buildings  that  our  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
Cornell  University  has  put  up  for  us  on  a  bluft  over  Cayuga 
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Lake,  on  a  site  which  you  would  certainly  admit  to  be  magni- 
ficent. If  I  could  have  ventured  on  any  recommendation  con- 
cerning Art,  I  should  have  pleaded  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion for  a  Chair  of  Architecture  here.  It  might  endow  us  with 
some  forms  of  beauty ;  it  might  at  all  events  endow  us  with 
rules  for  building  a  room  in  which  you  can  be  heard,  one  in 
which  you  can  breathe,  and  a  chimney  which  would  not  smoke. 
I  said  that  in  America  the  most  pretentious  buildings  were  the 
worst.  Another  source  of  failure  in  buildings,  in  dress,  and  not 
in  these  alone,  is  servile  imitation  of  Europe.  In  northern 
America  the  summer  is  tropical,  the  winter  is  arctic.  A  house 
ought  to  be  regular  and  compact  in  shape,  so  as  to  be  easily 
warmed  from  the  centre,  with  a  roof  of  simple  construction, 
high  pitched,  to  prevent  the  snow  from  lodging,  and  large  eaves 
to  throw  it  otf, — this  for  the  arctic  winter ;  u/r  the  tropical  sum- 
mer you  want  ample  verandas,  which,  in  fact,  are  the  summer 
sitting  rooms.  An  American  house  built  in  this  way  is  capa- 
ble at  least  of  the  beauty  which  belongs  to  titness.  But  Jis  you 
see  Parisian  dresses  under  an  alien  sky,  so  you  see  Italian  villas 
with  excrescences  which  no  stove  can  warm,  and  Tudor  man- 
sions with  gables  which  hold  all  the  snow.  It  is  needless  to 
say  what  is  the  result,  when  the  New  World  undertakes  to  re- 
produce not  only  the  architecture  of  the  Old  World,  but  that  of 
classical  Greece  and  Rome,  or  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Jeffer- 
son, who  was  a  classical  republican,  taught  a  number  of  his 
fellow  citizens  to  build  their  homes  like  Doric  temples,  and 
you  may  imagine  what  a  Doric  temple  freely  adapted  to  domes- 
tic purposes  must  be.  But  are  these  attempts  to  revive  the  past 
very  successful  anywhere  ?  We  regard  as  a  decided  mistake 
the  revived  classicism  of  the  last  generation.  May  not  our  re- 
vived medijBvalism  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  by  the  generation 
that  follows  us  ?  We  could  all  probably  point  to  some  case 
in  which  the  clashing  of  mediieval  beauties  with  modern  re- 
quirements has  produced  sad  and  ludicrous  results.  There  is 
our  own  museum  ;  the  best,  I  suppose,  that  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  revival ;  the  work  of  an  architect  whom  the  first 
judges  deemed  a  man  of  genius.  In  that,  ancient  form  and 
modern  requirements  seem  everywhere  at  cross  purposes.  No- 
body can  deny  that  genius  is  impressed  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  front,  which  reminds  one  of  a  beautiful  building  in  an  Ita- 
lian city ;  though  the  structure  at  the  side  recalls  the  mind  to 
Glastonbury,  and  the  galaxy  of  chimneys  has  certainly  no  par- 
allel in  Italy.    The  front  ought  to  stand  in  a  street,  but  as  it 
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stands  in  a  field  its  flanks  have  to  be  covered  by  devices  which 
are  inevitably  weak.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  back  always 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  darkest  enigmas  of  the  future.  The 
basement  is  incongruously  plain  and  bare ;  in  the  street  it 
would  perhaps  be  partly  hidden  by  the  passengers.  Going  in, 
you  find  a  beautiful  media3val  court  struggling  hard  for  its  life 
against  a  railway  station,  and  a  cloister,  considerately  offering 
you  a  shady  walk  or  shelter  from  the  weather,  round  a  room. 
Listen  to  the  multitudinous  voices  of  Science  and  you  will  hear 
that  the  confiict  extends  to  practical  accommodation.  We  all 
know  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  architect ;  it  was  the  fault  of 
adverse  exigencies  which  came  into  collision  with  his  design ; 
but  this  only  strengthens  the  moral  of  the  building  against  re- 
vivals. Two  humble  achievements,  if  we  had  chosen,  were  cer- 
tainly within  our  reach, — perfect  adaptation  to  our  object  and 
inoffensive  dignity.  Every  one  who  has  a  heart,  however  igno- 
rant of  architecture  he  may  be,  feels  the  transcendent  beauty 
and  poetry  of  the  mediteval  churches.  For  my  part,  I  look  up 
with  admiration,  as  fervent  as  any  one  untrained  in  art  can,  to 
those  divine  creations  of  old  religion,  which  soar  over  the  smoke 
and  din  of  our  cities  into  purity  and  stillness,  and  seem  to  chal- 
lenge us,with  all  our  wealth  and  culture  and  science  and  mechan- 
ical power,  to  produce  their  peer  till  the  age  of  faith  shall  re- 
turn. Not  Greek  Art  itself,  springing  forth  in  its  perfection  from 
the  dark  background  of  primajval  history,  seems  to  me  a  greater 
miracle  than  these.  How  poor  beside  the  lowliest  of  them  in 
religious  effect,  in  romance,  in  everything  but  size  and  technical 
skill,  is  any  pile  of  neo-paganism,  even,  I  will  dare  to  say,  St. 
Peter's.  Yet,  for  my  part,  deeply  as  I  am  moved  by  the  religious 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I 
ever  felt  the  slightest  emotion  in  any  modern  Gothic  church. 
I  will  even  own  that,  except  where  restoration  rids  us  of  the 
unchristian  exclusiveness  of  pews,  I  prefer  the  unrestored 
churches,  with  something  of  antiquity  about  them,  to  the  re- 
stored. There  is  a  spell  in  mediaeval  Art  which  has  had  power 
to  bewitch  some  people  into  trying,  or  wishing  to  try,  or  fancy- 
ing that  they  wish  to  try,  or  making  believe  to  fancy  that  they 
wish  to  try,  to  bring  back  the  Middle  Ages.  You  may  hear 
pinings  for  the  return  of  an  age  of  force  from  gentle  sestheti- 
cists,  who,  if  the  age  of  force  did  return,  would  certainly  be 
crushed  like  eggshells.  There  is  a  well-known  tale  by  Hans 
Andersen,  that  great  though  child-like  teacher,  called  the 
"  Overshoes  of  Fortune."    A  gentleman,  at  an  evening  party. 
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lias  been  running  down  modern  society  and  wishing  he  were 
in  the  heroic  Middle  Ages.  In  going  away  he  unwittingly  puts 
on  the  fairy  overshoes,  which  have  the  gift  of  transporting  the 
wearer  at  once  to  any  place  and  time  where  he  wishes  to  ho. 
Stepping  out  he  finds  his  own  wish  fulfilled — he  is  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.     There  is  no  gas,  the  street  is  pitch  dark,  he  is  up  to 
his  ankles  in  mud,  he  is  nearly  knocked  into  the  kennel  by  a 
mediibval    bishop  returning    from  a  revel  with  his  roy stor- 
ing train  ;  when  he  wants  to  cross  the  river  there  is  no  bridge  ; 
and  after  vainly  inquiring  his  way  in  a  tavern  full  of  very  rough 
customers,  he  wishes  himself  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  moon  ap- 
propriately he  goes.     Mediajvalism  can  hardly  be  called  any- 
thing but  a  rather  enfeebling  dream.     If  it  were  a  real  effort  to 
live  in  the  Middle  Ages,  your  life  would  be  one  perpetual  pre- 
varication.    You  would  be  drawn  by  the  steam  engine  to  lec- 
ture against  steam  ;  you  would  send  eloquent  invectives  again.st 
printing  to  the  pre.ss  ;  and  you  would  be  subsisting  meanwhile 
on  the  interest  of  investments  which  the  Middle  Ages  would 
have  condemned  as  usury.  If  you  were  like  some  of  the  school, 
you  would  praise  the  golden  silence  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  be 
talking  all  the  time.     And  surely  the  hourly  failure  to  act  up 
to  your  principles,  the  hourly  and  conscious  apostacy  from  your 
ideal,  could  beget  nothing  in  the  character  but  hollowness  and 
weakness.    No  student  of  history  can  fail  to  see  the  moral  in- 
terest of  the  Middle  Ages,  any  more  than  an  artist  can  fail  to 
see  their  aesthetic  interest.     There  were  some  special  types  of 
noble  character  then,  of  which,  when  they  were  done  with,  na- 
ture broke  the  mould.     But  the  mould  is  broken,  and  it  is 
broken  for  ever.  Through  resthetic  pining  for  a  past  age,  we  may 
become  unjust  to  our  own,  and  thus  weaken  our  practical  sense 
of  duty,  and  lessen  our  power  of  doing  good.     I  will  call  the 
Age  bad  when  it  makes  me  so,  is  a  wise  saying,  and  worth  all 
our  visionary  cynicism,  be  it  never  so  eloquent.    To  say  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  our  age  will  be  good  enough  for 
most  of  us,  if  there  is  genuine  goodness  in  oui*selves.    Rousseau 
fancied  he  was  soaring  above  his  age,  not  into  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  into  the  state  of  nature,  while  he  was  falling 
miserably  below  his  own  age  in  all  the  common  duties  and  re- 
lations of  life ;  and  he  was  a  type,  not  of  enthusiasts,  for  enthu- 
siasm leads  to  action,  but  of  mere  social  dreamers.  Where  there 
is  duty,  there  is  poetry,  and  tragedy  too,  in  plenty,  though  it  be 
in  the  most  prosaic  row  of  dingy  little  brick  nouses  with  clothes 
hanging  out  to  dry,  or  rather  to  be  wetted,  behind  them,  in  all 
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Lancashire,  We  have  commercial  fraud  now, too  much  of  it ;  and 
the  declining  character  of  English  goods  is  a  cause  of  their  ex  • 
elusion  from  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  hostile  tariffs  ;  so  that 
everything  South  Kensington  can  do  to  uphold  good  and  genuine 
work  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  English  trade. 
But  if  anyone  supposes  that  there  was  no  commercial  fraud  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  let  him  study  the  commercial  legislation  of 
England  for  that  period,  and  his  mind  will  be  satisfied,  if  he 
has  a  mind  to  be  satisfied,  and  not  only  a  fancy  to  run  away 
w-  vh  him.  There  was  fraud  beneath  the  cross  of  the  Crusader, 
and  there  was  forgery  in  the  cell  of  the  Monk.  In  comparing 
the  general  (luality  of  work  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the 
best  work  of  those  times  that  has  survived.  I  think  I  could  prove 
from  history  that  mediaeval  floors  sometimes  gave  way  even 
when  there  was  no  St.  Duiistan  there.  You  will  recollect  that 
the  floor  miraculously  fell  in  at  a  synod,  and  killed  all  St.  Dun- 
stan's  opponents;  but  sceptics,  who  did  not  easily  believe  in 
miracles,  whispered  that  the  Saint,  from  his  past  habits,  knew 
how  to  handle  tools.  We  are  told  by  those  whose  creed  is  em- 
bodied in  "  Past  and  Present "  that  this  age  is  one  vast  anarchy, 
industrial  and  social ;  and  that  nothing  but  military  discipline — 
that  is  the  perpetual  cry — will  restore  us  to  anything  like  order 
as  workers  or  as  men.  Well,  there  are  twenty  thousand  miles  of 
railway  in  the  three  kingdoms,  forming  a  system  as  complex  as 
it  is  vast.  I  am  told  that  at  one  junction,  close  to  London,  the 
trains  pass  for  some  hours  at  the  rate  of  two  in  five  minutes. 
Consider  how  that  service  is  done  by  the  myriads  of  men  em- 
ployed, and  this  in  all  seasons  and  weathers,  in  overwhelming 
heat,  in  numbing  cold,  in  blinding  storm,  in  midnight  dark- 
ness. Is  not  this  an  army  ])retty  well  disciplined,  though  its  ob- 
ject is  not  bloodshed  ?  If  we  see  masses  full  of  practical  energy 
and  good  sense,  but  wanting  in  culture,  let  us  take  our  culture 
to  them,  and  perhaps  they  will  give  us  some  of  their  practical 
energy  and  good  sense  in  retxirn.  Without  that  Black  Country 
industry,  all  begrimed  and  sweaty,  our  fine  culture  could  not 
exist.  Everything  we  use,  nay,  our  veriest  toy  represents  lives 
spent  for  us  in  delving  beneath  the  dark  and  perilous  mine, 
in  battling  with  the  wintry  sea,  in  panting  before  the  glow- 
ing forge,  in  counting  the  weary  hours  over  the  monotonous 
and  unresting  loom,  lives  of  little  value,  one  could  think,  if 
there  were  no  hereafter.  Let  us  at  least  be  kind.  I  go  to 
Saltaire.  I  find  a  noble  effort  made  by  a  rich  man  who  kept 
his  heart  above  wealth,  Titus  Salt — he  was  a  baronet,  but  we 
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will  spare  l»im,  as  we  spare  Nelson,  the  derogatory  prefix — to 
put  away  what  is  dark  and  evil  in  factory  life.  I  find  a  little 
town,  I  should  have  thought  not  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
certainly  not  unpleasant  to  the  heart,  where  labour  dwells  in 
pure  air,  amidst  beautiful  sceneiy,  with  all  the  appliances  of 
oivilization,  with  evarvthing  that  can  help  it  to  health,  mor- 
ality, and  happiness.  I  find  a  man,  who  might,  if  he  pleased, 
live  idly  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  working  like  a  horse  in  the 
management  of  this  place,  bearing  calmly  not  only  toil  and 
trouble,  but  porversoness  and  ingratitude.  Surely,  jpsthetic 
culture  would  be  a  doubtful  blessing  if  it  made  us  think  or 
speak  unsympathetically  and  rudely  of  Saltaire.  Four  huu  Ired 
thousand  people  at  Manchester  are  without  pure  water.  They 
propose  to  get  it  from  Thirlmore.  For  this  they  are  denounced 
in  that  sort  of  lan'nia<je  which  is  called  strou'jf,  but  the  use  of 
which  is  a  sure  proof  of  weakness.,  for  irritability  was  well  de- 
fined by  Abernethy  as  debility  in  a  state  of  excitement.  L'3t 
us  spare,  whenever  they  can  b)  sjiared,  history  an  I  beauty  ; 
they  are  a  priceless  part  of  the  heritage  of  a  great  industrial 
nation,  and  one  which  lost  can  npver  be  restored.  The  only 
difterence  I  ever  had  with  my  fellow-citizens  in  Oxford  duiing 
a  pretty  long  residence,  arose  out  of  my  opposition  to  a  measure 
which  would  have  marred  the  historic  character  and  the  beauty 
of  our  city,  while  I  was  positively  assured  on  the  best  authoiity 
that  it  was  commercially  inexpedient.  If  Thirlmere  can  be 
spared,  spare  Thirlmere ;  but  if  it  is  really  needed  to  supply 
those  masses  with  a  necessary  of  life,  the  loveliest  lake  by  which 
poet  or  artist  ever  wandered  could  not  be  put  to  a  nobler  iise. 
I  am  glad  in  this  to  follow  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  is  not 
made  of  coarse  clay,  though  he  cares  for  the  health  as  well  as 
for  the  religion  of  his  people.  A  schism  between  sesthetic  Ox- 
ford and  industrial  Lancashire  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  both ; 
and  South  Kensington,  which,  while  it  teaches  art,  joins  hands 
with  industry,  surely  does  well.  It  is  needless  to  debate  before 
this  audience  the  question  whether  there  is  any  essential  anta- 
gonism between  art  or  {L'sthetic  culture,  and  the  tendencies  of 
an  age  of  science.  An  accidental  antagonism  there  may  be,  an 
essential  antagonism  there  cannot  be.  What  is  science  but 
truth,  and  why  should  not  truth  and  beauty  live  together  ?  Is 
an  artist  a  wor.se  painter  of  the  human  body  from  being  a  good 
anatomist  ?  Then  why  should  he  be  a  worse  painter  of  nature 
generally,  because  he  knows  her  secrets,  or  because  they  are 
being  explored  in  his  time  ?  Would  he  render  moonlight  better 
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if  he  believed  the  moon  was  a  green  cheese  ?   Art  and  Science 
ihvelt  together  well  enough  in  the  minds  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  !Micliuol  Angelo.     In  the  large  creative  mind  there  is  room 
for  both  ;   though   the  smaller  and  merely  perceptive  mind 
being  fixed  on  one  may  sometimes  not  have  room  for  the  other. 
True,  the  poi-fect  concord  of  art  and  science,  like  that  of  reli- 
gion and  science,  may  be  still  to  come,  and  come,  we  hope,  both 
concords  will.  One  word  more  before  we  distribute  the  prizes.  A 
system  of  ]n-izes  is  a  systent  of  competition,  and  to  competition 
some  object.     We  can  readily  sympathise  with  their  objection. 
Work  done  from  love  of  the  subject,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  is 
better  than  work  done  for  a  prize,  and,  moreover,  we  cherish 
the  hope  that  co-operation,  not  competition,  will  be  the  ultimate 
jirinciple  of  industry,  and  the  final  state  of  man.     But  nothing 
hinders  that,  in  working  for  a  prize  as  in  working  for  your 
bread,  you  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  working  from  sense  of 
duty  and  love  of  the  subject,  and  though  co-operation  may  be 
our  final  state,  competition  is  our  present.     Here  the  competi- 
tion is  at  least  fair.     There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the 
prize  system  often  calls  into  activity  powers  of  doing  good 
work  which  would  otherAvise  have  lain  dormant,  and  if  it  does 
this  it  is  useful  to  the  community,  though  the  individual  needs 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  its  drawbacks  in  himself.     In  read- 
ing the  Life  of  Lord  Althorp  the  other  day  I  was  struck  with 
the  fact,  for  a  fact,  I  think,  it  evidently  was,  that  England  had 
owed  one  of  her  worthiest  and  most  useful  statesmen  to  a 
college  competition,  which  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
powers,  and  of  the  duty  of  using  them,  whereas  he  would 
otherwise  never  have  risen  above  making  betting  books  and 
chronicling  the  peiformances  of  foxhounds.   Perhaps  about  the 
worst  consequence  of  the  prize  system,  against  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  your  Instructor  guards,  is  imdue  discouragement  on 
the  part  of  those  who  do  not  win  the  prize.     And  now,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  were  to  receive  your  rewards  from 
a  hand  which  would  lend  them  any  additional  value.     But 
though  presented  by  me  they  have  been  awarded  by  good 
judges;  and  as  the}'  have  been  awarded  to  you,  I  have  no 
doubt  vou  have  deserved  them  well. 
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SciKNOE  and  critici.sin  liavc  raisod  the  veil  of  tlic  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony and  revealed  to  us  the  physical  origin  of  man.  We  see 
that,  instead  of  being  created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  l)y 
Divine  fiat,  he  has  in  all  probability  been  evolved  out  of  it  by 
a  process  of  development  through  a  series  of  intermediate  forms. 

The  discovery  is,  of  course,  unspeakably  momentous.  Among 
other  things  it  seems  to  open  to  us  a  new  view  of  morality,  and 
one  which,  if  it  is  verified  by  further  investigation,  can  hardly 
fail  to  produce  a  great  change  in  ])hilosophy.  Supposing  that 
man  has  ascended  from  a  lower  animal  form,  there  appears  to 
be  ground  at  least  for  surmising  that  vice,  instead  of  being  a 
diabolical  inspiration  or  a  mysterious  element  of  human  nature, 
is  the  remnant  of  the  lower  animal  not  yet  eliminated  ;  while 
virtue  is  the  effort,  individual  and  collective,  by  which  that 
remnant  is  being  gradually  worked  off.  The  acknowledged 
connection  of  virtue  with  the  ascendency  of  the  social  over  the 
selfish  desires  and  tendencies  seems  to  correspond  with  this  view ; 
the  nature  of  the  lower  animals  being,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  al- 
most entirely  selfish,  and  admitting  no  regard  even  for  the 
present  interests  of  their  kind,  much  less  for  its  interests  in  the 
future.  The  doubtful  qualities,  and  "  last  infirmities  of  noble 
minds,"  such  as  ambition  and  the  love  of  fame,  in  which  the 
selfish  elem«^nt  is  mingled  with  one  not  wholly  selfish,  and  which 
commend  themselves  at  least  by  their  refinment,  as  contrasted 
with  thecoarseness  of  themerelyanimal  vices.may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  class  of  phenomena  quaintly  desig- 
nated by  some  writers  as  "  pointer  facts,"  and  as  marking  the 
process  of  transition.  In  what  morality  consists,  no  one  has 
yet  succeeded  in  making  clear.  Mr.  Sidgwick's  recent  criticism 
of  the  various  theories  leads  to  the  conviction  that  not  one  of 
them  affords  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  practical  system  of  ethics. 
If  our  lower  nature  can  be  traced  to  an  animal  origin,  and  can 
be  shown  to  be  in  course  of  elimination,  however  slow  and  in- 
terrupted, this  at  all  events  will  be  a  solid  fact,  and  one  which 
must  be  the  starting-point  of  any  future  system  of  ethics.  Light 
would  be  at  once  thrown  by  such  a  discovery  on  some  parts  of 
the  subject  which  have  hitherto  been  involved  in  impenetrable 
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darkness.  Of  the  vice  of  cruelty,  for  oxnmple,  no  rational  ac- 
count, we  believe,  has  yet  been  given  ;  it  is  connected  with  no 
human  appetite,  and  seems  to  gratify  no  human  object  of  desire  ; 
but  if  we  can  be  shown  to  have  inherited  it  from  Jinimal  pro- 
genitors, the  mystery  of  its  existence  is  at  least  in  part  ex- 
plained. In  the  event  of  this  surmise  being  substantiated,  moral 
phantasms,  with  their  mediaeval  trappings,  would  for  ever  dis- 
appear ;  individual  responsibility  would  be  reduced  within  reas- 
onable limits  ;  the  difficulty  of  the  question  respecting  free  will 
would  shrink  to  comparatively  naiTOw  proportions  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of 
vice  would  be  diminished  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  likely  that 
they  would  be  practically  intensified,  while  a  more  practical 
direction  would  certainly  be  given  to  the  science  of  ethics  as  a 
s^'stem  of  moral  training  and  a  method  of  curing  moral  ditiease. 

It  is  needless  to  .say  how  great  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution,  or  rather  perhaps  of  the  method  of  inves- 
tigation to  which  it  has  given  birth,  upon  the  study  of  history, 
especially  the  history  of  institutions.  Our  general  histories  will 
.apparently  liave  to  be  almost  rewritten  from  that  point  of  view. 
It  is  only  to  be  noted,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  history, 
that  the  mere  introduction  of  a  physical  nomenclature,  however 
elaborate  and  apparently  scientific,  does  not  make  anything 
physical  which  before  was  not  so,  or  exclude  from  human  act- 
ions, of  which  history  is  the  aggi'egate,  any  element  not  of  a 
physical  kind.  We  are  impressed,  perhaps,  at  first  with  a  sense 
of  new  knowledge  when  we  are  told  that  human  history  is  "  an 
integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion  ; 
during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during 
which  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  tran.sformation." 
But  a  little  refiection  .suggests  to  us  that  such  a  philosophy  is 
vitiated  by  the  assumption  involved  in  the  word  "  matter,"  and 
that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  in  fact  left  exactly  where  it 
was  before.  The  superior  complexity  of  high  civilization  is  a 
familiar  social  fact  which  gains  nothing  in  clearness  by  the  im- 
portation of  mechanical  or  physiological  terms. 

We  must  also  be  permitted  to  bear  in  mind  that  evolution, 
though  it  may  explain  everything  else,  cannot  explain  itself. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  movement,  and  by  what  power  the 
order  of  development  is  prescribed,  are  questions  yet  unsolved 
by  physical  science.  That  the  solution,  if  it  could  be  supplied, 
would  involve  anything  arbitraiy,  miraculous,  or  at  variance 
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with  the  obflerved  order  of  things,  need  not  bo  assumed  ;  but 
it  might  open  a  new  view  of  the  universe,  and  dissipate  for  ever 
the  merely  mechanical  accounts  of  it.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
fairly  enter  a  caveat  against  the  tacit  insinuation  of  an  unproved 
solution.  Science  can  apparently  give  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  first  cause,  and  that  which  gives  the  law  to  develop- 
ment, is  a  blind  force  rather  than  an  archetypal  idea.  The  only 
origination  within  our  experience  is  that  of  human  action,  where 
the  cause  is  an  idea.  Science  herself,  in  fact,  constantly  assumes 
an  analogous  cause  for  the  movements  of  the  universe  in  her 
use  of  the  word  "law,"  which  necessarily  conveys  the  yjotion,  not 
merely  of  observed  co-existence  and  secpience,  Init  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  consistent  action  of  a  higher  power,  on  which  we 
rely  in  reasoning  from  the  past  to  tlie  future,  as  we  do  upon 
consistency  in  the  settled  conduct  of  a  man. 

Unspeakably  momentous,  however,  we  '»nce  more  .admit,  the 
discovery  is,  and  great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  its  illus- 
trious authors.  Yet  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  ask  whethei" 
in  some  respects  we  are  not  too  much  under  its  immediate  in- 
fluence, and  whether  the  revolution  of  thought,  though  destined 
ultimately  to  be  vast,  may  not  at  present  have  somewhat  over- 
passed its  bounds.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  physical  origin 
of  man  may  be  just  now  occupying  too  large  a  space  in  our 
minds  compared  with  his  ulterior  development  and  his  final 
destiny  ?  With  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  "  Descent,"  newly  dis- 
closed to  us,  may  we  not  be  losing  sight  of  the  Asceat  of  man  ? 

There  seems  in  the  first  place,  to  be  a  tendency  to  treat  the 
origin  of  a  being  as  finally  decisive  of  its  nature  and  destiny. 
From  the  language  sometimes  used,  we  shouhl  almost  suppose 
that  rudiments  alone  were  real,  and  that  all  the  rest  was  mere 
illusion.  An  eminent  writer  on  the  antiquities  of  jurisprudence 
intimates  his  belief  that  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood  is  not 
coeval  with  the  race,  and  that  ])rimitive  communities  were 
governed  by  sentiments  of  a  very  different  kind.  His  words 
are  at  once  pounced  upon  as  a  warrant  for  dismissing  the  idea 
of  haman  brotherhood  from  our  minds,  and  snbstituting  for  it 
some  other  social  principles,  the  character  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  explained,  though  it  is  beginning  in  some 
quarters  pretty  distinctly  to  appear.  Butsurely  thisis  notreason- 
able.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  first  estate  of  man,  which  all 
allow  to  have  been  his  lowest  estate,  should  claim  the  preroga- 
tive of  furnishing  his  only  real  and  indefeasible  principles  of 
action.     Granting  that  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood  was  not 
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flliori^inal  ^^laiitini'  tlint.  it  ninm  into  Uit^  world  iit. ii  (V)inpiu'a- 
tivfly  liitf  |M>i'ioil,  Ntill  it  lias  coiiH^  aiiil  having  coinr,  it  Ih  liH 
real  aiitl  hcciiih  as  iiiiich  t'lititlfd  i<>  ronsidrral.ioti  as  inini'-trilial 
linstiJit y  and  dmnrstic  drsimtisin  wrro  in  tli*>ir  own  day.  Thai 
ils  iid\i>n(  liiiH  not  Immmi  iina.(t.<>ndi<d  Ity  illnsiunsand  alMtrraiions 
is  a,  I'liff,  wliicli  dors  not,  ranct-l  its  title  to  iral  rxistcncc  nndnr 
till'  |)n'si>nt  condilions, atxl  witli  tlir  prt'st'iit  li^ditsof  sitcirty.nny 
iiini'(Hlian  it  aiintds  tli<<  ^rrat  rllrcls  iijumi  tlHUirtions  of  nu'n 
)ind  tlir  ruiirsc  of  history  wliicli  tlir  idea  lias  iindriiialily  pro- 
du('«Ml.  Unman  lirotlui  IkmmI  was  nota  part  ol'a  priiiiirval  r<tv- 
rhition  ;  it  niiiy  not  liavr  lMM>n  an  ori^rinaJ  institntion  ;  lint  it 
M'i'nis  to  Im>  a  r<>al  part  of  a  di^vidopiin-nt.  and  it  may  li<!  a  part 
of  a  plan.  'IMiat  tlir, social  principles  of  (■mtain  anti-pliilantliropir 
works  arc  identical  with  those;  which  governed  tlic  actions  of 
mankind  in  a  priiiaoval  and  rndimcntary  state,  wIhwi  man  had 
only  jnst  cmei-^'(>d  from  tho  animal,  and  liavc  Imm^i  sinco  workod 
otr  by  the  foremost  races  in  tho  conrst)  of  devolopment,  is  suroly 
rather  an  ar^nnncnt  aji^ainst  tlut  |iaramount  and  indefeasible 
authority  of  (ho.so  principh^s  than  in  favour  of  it.  it  tends 
rather  to  show  that  their  real  character  is  that  of  a  relapse,  or, 
as  tho  physiologists  call  it,  a  nworsion.  When  there  is  a  vast 
increase  <if  wealth,  of  sensual  enjoynn^nt,  and  of  the  .sulHshness 
which  is  apt  to  attend  them,  it  is  nr)t  marvtdlous  that  such  ro- 
versions  should  ocTur. 

Another  iMiiinent  writer  appears  to  think  that  liu  has  iiut  an 
vnd  to  metaphysical  theology,  and  perhaps  to  metaphysK^N  and 
theology  altogether,  by  showing  that  "  being,"  and  the  cognat«( 
words,  originally  denoted  merely  physical  p«!rceptions.  Kiit  ho, 
probably,  ditl  all  laJiguage.  So  (lid  "spirit,"  so  did  "gei.st,"  so 
did  "  power,"  .so  did  even  "  sweet  rea-sonableness,"  and  "  the  not 
us  which  makes  for  righteousnoss."  Other  perceptions  or  ideas 
have  gradually  come,  and  arc  now  denoted  by  tho  words  which 
at  first  denoted  physical  perceptions  only.  Why  have  not  these 
last  comers  as  good  a  claim  to  existence  as  tho  first  ?  Suppose 
the  intellectual  nature  of  man  has  unfolded,  and  been  brought, 
ii.«  it  conceivably  may,  into  relations  with  something  in  the  uni- 
verse beyond  the  mere  iadications  of  tho  five  bodily  senses — 
why  are  wo  botind  to  mistrust  tho  results  of  this  unfolding  ( 
We  might  go  still  further  back,  and  still  lower,  than  to  language 
denoting  merely  physical  perceptions.  We  might  go  back  to 
inarticulate  sounds  and  signs ;  but  thi.s  does  not  invalidate  the 
reality  of  the  perceptions  afterwards  expressed  in  articuiate 
language.     It  seems  not  very  easy  to  di.stinguish,  in  point  of 
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tniMtw<irtliitH'SH<»r.s(Mii'<'.<',  lictwiMtri  tln^  principlt-sot'  riii'tii|iliyMicK 
aixi  tli<^  tii'Ht/  |iririci|)li!s  of  MiiiilicinuticH,  or  U>  .miy,  if  wt>  iicccnt 
tlid  (li'diiciions  ill  oik;  v.tist',  wliy  wo  Nliotild  not  accept  tlinm  in 
th<HiMi<>r.  it  JH  ('on(t('ival»l(f  at  least,  Wf  sruUnv.  to  rcpitat,  tliut 
tli(nli*v<'lrpniciit  of  niaiiM  intoll«!rttial  natiiri>  may  iiavi;  cnabhid 
liini  t«»  perceive  otiier  things  than  those  whieh  he  peretiives  hy 
nmann  of  his  live  liodily  HenseM  ;  and  nietnphyHJeH,  once  non-ex- 
iHtent,  may  thus  have  conio  into  le^ntinxite  e.<isten<'e.  Man,  if 
the  d(M'trin(!  of  evohition  is  true,  was  once  a  creature  with  oidy 
hodily  sense  4 ;  nay,  at  a  still  ejirlier  sta;^e,  he  was  matter  d(!Void 
«'V«)n  <"f  liodily  sense!  ;  now  he  has  arrivtid  throu^^h  the  exer- 
j'ise  of  his  JKHlily  senses  it  may  l>e  atsomethini^  heyond  hodily 
s((nse,  at  such  notions  as  hftnif,  rHsnict',  fxiHtturr  :  he  reasons 
upon  these  notions,  and  (extends  the  scop(>  of  his  oik'o  merely 
|>liysic.iil  vocaliulary  so  us  to  comprehend  them.  Why  should 
ii(!  not  <*  If  we  are  to  Ik;  anelionMl  hard  and  fast  to  the  si;,'nili- 
cation  of  primirval  lan^ua^e,  how  aw  we  to  ohtain  an  intellec- 
tual hasis  for"  the  not  us  which  makes  for  ri^^hteousiKws  (  "  ho 
n(»t  the  anti-metaphysi(;ists  themselves  un(!ous(!iously  metaphy- 
si(;i/.(>  f  Does  not  their  fundamental  assinnption  —that  the 
knowledj^e  reciiivtMl  throu;;h  oui-  hodily  senses  alone  is  trust- 
worthy involve  <in  app(!al  to  n  mental  necessity  as  nnich  as 
anythin;^  in  metaphysics,  whether  the  mental  n<!cossity  in  this 
case  Ik!  real  or  not  i 

Aj^aiii,  the  ffp^at  autlior  of  the  Involution  theory  himself,  in 
his  Ihso'iitof  Mdn.hiiH  f^iven  us  an  ac(M)untof  morality  which 
suj^^'ests  a  remark  of  the  same  kind,  lie  seems  to  hav«!  come  to 
thu  conclusion  that  what  is  calhtd  our  moral  .sunsu  is  meruly 
an  indication  of  th(!  superior  perman(!ncy  of  social  compared 
with  personal  impressions.  Morality,  if  we  tiike  his  explana- 
tion as  complete  and  final,  is  reduced  to  trihal  self-preservation 
suhtili/ed  into  ctifpustto  ;  an  oti(|U(!tt()  which,  perhaps,  a  .s(.'C|»- 
ti(!al  voluptuary,  wishinjr  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  a  life  of 
utijoyment,  mi^ht  think  himself  not  unreasonahlc  in  treatinjy;  as 
an  illusion.  TIiih,  so  far  as  appears,  is  the  explanation  oli'ered 
of  moral  lift;,  with  all  its  beauty,  its  tcinderness,  its  heroi.sm,  its 
self-sacrifice  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Hpirituai  life  with  its  hopes  and 
aspirations,  its  prayers  and  fanes.  Such  an  account  even  of  the 
origin  of  morality  seems  rather  difKcult  to  receive.  Surely,  even 
in  their  most  rudimtjntary  condition,  virtue  and  vice  must  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  other  characteristic  than  the  rela- 
tive permanency  of  two  ditterent  sets  of  itnpres.sions.  There  in 
a  ten<lency,  we  may  venture  to  observe,  on  the  part  of  eminent 
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physicists,  when  they  have  carefully  investigated  and  explained 
what  seems  to  then  the  most  important  and  substantial  sub- 
jects of  inquiry,  to  proft'er  less  careful  explanations  of  matters 
which  to  them  seem  secondary  and  less  substantial,  though  pos- 
hibly  to  an  intelligence  surveying  the  drama  of  the  world  from 
without  tlie  distinctly  human  portion  of  it  might  appear 
more  important  than  the  rest.  Eminent  physicists  have  been 
known,  we  believe,  to  account  summarily  for  religion  as  a  sur- 
viving reminiscence  of  the  serpent  which  attacked  the  ances- 
tral ape  and  the  tree  which  sheltered  him  from  the  attack,  so 
that  I>Je\vton's  religious  belief  would  be  a  concomitant  of  his 
remaining  trace  of  a  tail.  It  was  assumett  tliatprimseval  relig- 
ion was  universally  the  worship  of  the  serpent  and  of  the  ti'ee. 
This  assumption  Avas  far  from  being  correct ;  but,  even  if  it  had 
been  correct,  the  theory  based  on  it  would  surely  have  been  a  very 
.summary  acicout  of  the  phenomena  of  religious  lile. 

However,  supposing  tlie  account  of  the  origin  of  the  moral 
sense  and  of  moi'al  life,  given  in  The  Descent  of  Man,  to  be  true, 
it  is  an  account  of  the  origin  only.  Tliough  profoundly  signi- 
ficant, as  well  as  profoundly  interesting,  it  is  not  more  signitt- 
cant,  compared  with  the  subsequent  devclopin;'nt,  than  is  the 
origin  of  physical  life  compared  with  the  subsequent  history  of 
living  beings.  Suppose  a  mineralogist  or  a  cliemist  were  to 
succeed  in  discovering  the  exact  point  at  which  inorganic  matter 
gave  birth  to  the  organic  ;  his  discovei  v  would  be  momentous 
and  would  convey  to  us  a  most  distinct  Jissurance  of  the  method 
by  which  the  governing  power  of  the  universe  works  :  but 
would  it  qualify  the  mineralogist  or  the  chemist  to  give  a  full 
account  of  all  the  diversities  of  animal  life,  and  of  the  history 
of  man  i  Heroism,  sclf-sacritice,  the  souse  of  moral  beauty,  the 
refined  atfections  of  civilized  Tiien,  philanthropy,  the  desire  of 
realizing  a  high  moral  ideal,  w  hatever  else  they  may  be,  are  not 
tribal  self-per.servation  subtilized  into  etiquette  :  nor  are  they 
adequately  explained  by  reference  to  the  permanent  character 
of  one  set  of  impressions  and  the  occasional  character  of  another 
set.  Between  the  or:,,  in  of  moral  life  and  its  |>reseut  manifes- 
tation has  intervened  something  so  considerable  as  to  baftte  any 
anticipation  of  the  destiny  of  humanity  which  could  have  been 
formed  for  a  mere  inspection  of  the  rudiments.  We  may  call 
this  intervening  force  circumstance,  if  we  plca.se,  provideil  we 
remember  that  calling  it  circumstance  does  not  settle  its  nature, 
or  exclude  the  existence  of  a  powei-  acting  through  circumstance 
as  the  niv^chod  of  fulfilling  a  design. 
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Whatever  things  may  have  been  in  their  origin,  they  arc 
what  they  are,  both  in  themselves  and  in  regard  to  their  indi- 
cations respecting  otlier  beings  or  intiuenees  the  existence  of 
which  may  be  implied  in  theirs.  The  connection  between  the 
embryo  and  the  adult  man,  with  his  moral  sense  and  intelli- 
gence, and  all  that  these  imply,  is  manifest,  as  well  as  the  grad- 
ual evolution  of  the  one  out  of  the  other,  and  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment is  hence  derived  against  certain  superstitions  or  fantas- 
tic beliefs  ,  but  tlie  embryo  is  not  a  man,  neither  is  the  man  an 
embryo.  A  physiologist  sets  before  us  a  set  of  plates  shewing 
the  similarity  between  the  embryo  of  Newton  and  that  of  his 
dog  Dii'mond.  The  inference  which  he  probably  expects  us  to 
draw  is  th.it  'here  is  no  essential  difterence  between  the  phil- 
osopher and  the  dog.  But  surely  it  is  at  least  as  logical  to  in- 
fer, that  the  importance  of  the  embryo  and  the  significance  of 
embryological  similtuities  may  not  be  so  great  as  the  physiolo- 
gist is  disposed  to  bidievc. 

So  with  regard  to  human  institutions.  Tlie  writer  on  lejral 
antiquities  before  mentioned  finds  two  sets  of  institutions 
which  are  now  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  between  the 
respective  advocates  of  which  a  controversy  has  been  waged. 
He  proposes  to  terminate  that  controversy  by  showing  that 
tliL.ugh  the  two  rival  systems  in  tlieir  development  are  so  dif- 
ferent, in  their  origin  they  were  the  same.  This  seems  very 
clearly  to  bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that,  important  as  the  results 
of  an  investigation  .of  origins  aie,  there  is  still  a  limit  to  their 
imports  *ict. 

Again,  while  we  aUow  no  prejudice  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  acceptance  of  Evolution,  we  may  fairly  call  upon  Evolutioii 
to  be  true  to  itself.  We  may  call  upon  it  to  recognise  the  pos- 
sibility of  development  in  the  future  t^'<  well  as  the  fact  of  de- 
velopment in  the  past,  and  not  to  shut  up  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  our  race  in  a  mundane  egg  beeaiise  the  mundane  egg 
happens  to  be  the  special  province  of  the  physiologist.  The 
sericii  of  developments  has  [)roceeded  from  tlie  inorganic  to  the 
organic,  from  the  organic  upwards  to  moi'al  and  intellectual  life. 
Why  should  it  be  arrested  there.^  Why  should  it  not  continueits 
upward  C(.>urse  and  arrive  at  a  aevelopment  which  might  be  de- 
signated as  spiritual  life?  Surely  the  presumption  is  in  favour 
of  a  continued  oi)eration  of  the  law.  Nothing  can  be  more 
arbitrary  than  the  proceeding  of  Comte,  who,  after  tracing  hu- 
manity, as  he  thinks,  through  the  Theological  and  Metaphysical 
stages  into  the  Positive,  there  closes  the  scries  and  assumes  that 
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followed,  for  example,  by  one  in  which  man  will 
apprehend  and  commune  with  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  not 
through  mythology  or  dogma,  but  through  Science  ?  He  may 
have  had  no  experience  of  such  a  phase  of  human  existence,  nor 
may  he  be  able  at  present  distinctly  to  conceive  it.  But  had 
he  lived  in  the  Theological  or  the  Metaphysical  era  he  would 
h'tve  been  equally  without  experience  of  the  Positive,  and  have 
had  the  same  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  existence.  His  finality 
is  an  assumption  apparently  without  foundation. 

By  Spiritual  Life  we  do  not  mean  the  life  of  a  disembodied 
spirit,  or  anything  supernatural  and  anti-scientific,  but  a  life  the 
motives  of  which  are  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  and  the  aim 
of  which  is  an  ideal,  individual  and  collective,  which  may  be 
approached  but  cannot  be  attained  under  our  present  conditions, 
and  the  conception  of  which  involves  the  hope  of  an  ulterior 
and  better  state.  Ine  Positivists  themselves  often  use  the 
word  "  spiritual,"  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  mean  by  it 
^^omething  higher  in  the  way  of  aspiration  than  what  is  denoted 
by  the  mere  term  moral,  though  they  may  not  look  forward  to 
any  other  state  of  being  than  this. 

We  do  not  presume,  of  course,  in  these  few  pages  to  broach 
any  great  question,  our  only  purpose  being  to  point  out  a  pos- 
sible aberration  c  exaggeration  of  the  prevailing  school  of 
thought.  But  it  must  surely  be  apparent  to  the  moral  philos- 
opher, no  less  than  to  the  student  of  history,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  a  crisis  took  place  in  the 
development  of  humanity  which  may  be  not  unfitly  described 
as  the  commencement  of  Spiritual  Life.  The  change  was  not 
abrupt.  It  had  been  preceded  and  heralded  by  the  increasing 
spirituality  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  especially  in  the  teachings 
of  the  prophets,  by  the  spiritualization  of  Greek  philosophy,  an  -1 
perhaps  by  the  sublimation  of  Roman  duty  ;  but  it  v  is  critical 
anc.  decided.  So  much  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  deplore 
the  advent  of  Christianity  as  a  fatal  historical  catastrophe, 
which  turned  away  men's  minds  from  the  improvement  of  their 
material  condition  to  the  pursuit  of  a  chimerical  ideal.  Faith, 
P!ope,  and  Charity,  by  which  the  Gospel  designates  the  triple 
manifestation  of  spiritual  life,  are  new  names  for  new  things  y 
for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  classical  Greek  the  words  have 
nothing  like  their  Gospel  fiignification.  It  would  be  difficult, 
we  believe,  to  find  in  any  Greek  or  Roman  writer  an  express- 
ion of  hope  for  the  future  of  humanity.     The  nearest  approach 
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to  such  a  sentiment,  perhaps,  is  in  the  political  Utopianism  of 
Plato.  The  social  ideal  is  placed  in  a  golden  age  which  has 
irretrievably  passeil  away.  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue,  even  if  it 
were  a  more  serious  production  tlian  it  is,  seems  to  refer  to 
nothing  more  tlian  the  pacification  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  restoration  of  its  material  prosperity  by  Augustus.  But 
Christianity,  in  tlie  Apocalypse,  at  once  breaks  forth  into  a 
confident  prediction  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil, 
and  of  the  realization  of  the  ideal.        , 

The  moral  aspiration — the  striving  after  an  ideal  of  charac- 
ter, personal  and  social,  the  former  in  and  through  the  latter 
— seems  to  be  tl)es[)ecial  note  of  the  life,  institutions,  literature, 
and  art  cf  Christendom.  Clnistian  Fiction,  for  example,  is  per- 
vadedby an  interestin  the  development  and  elevationof  character 
for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  the  Avulnaii  N'mhts,  where  there 
is  no  development  ot  character,  n')tliiiig  but  incident  and  ad- 
venture. Christian  sculpture,  inferior  perhaps  in  workmanship 
to  that  of  Phidias,  derives  its  superior  intei-est  from  its  constant 
suggestion  of  a  spiritual  ideal.  The  Christian  lives,  in  a  man- 
ner, two  lives,  an  outward  one  of  necessary  conformity  to  the 
fashions  and  ordinances  of  the  present  world  ;  an  inner  one  of 
protest  against  the  present  world  and  anticipation  of  an  ideal 
state  of  things  ;  and  this  duality  is  reproduced  in  the  separate 
existence  of  the  spiritual  society  or  Church,  submitting  to  exis- 
ting social  arrangements,  yet  .struggling  to  transcend  them,  and 
to  transmute  society  by  the  realization  of  the  Christian's  social 
ideal.  With  this  is  necessarily  cotmected  a.  readiness  to  .sacri- 
fice present  to  future  good,  and  the  interests  of  the  present 
to  future  good,  and  the  interests  of  the  present  world  to  those 
of  the  world  of  hope.  Apart  from  this,  the  death  of  Christ 
(and  that  of  Socrates  also),  instead  of  being  an  instance  of 
"  sweet  reasonal  tlene.ss,"  would  be  out  of  the  pale  of  reason  al- 
together. 

It  is  i^erhaps  the  absence  of  an  ideal  that  prevents  our  feel- 
ing satisfied  with  Utilitarianism,  The  Utilitarian  definition  of 
morality  has  been  so  much  enlarged,  and  made  to  coincide  so 
completely  with  ordinary  definitions  in  point  of  mere  extent, 
that  the  difference  between  Utilitarianism  and  ordinarv  Moral 
Philosophy  seems  to  have  become  almost  verbal.  Yet  we  feel 
that  there  is  something  wanting.  There  is  no  ideal  of  charac- 
ter.  And  where  there  is  no  ideal  of  character  there  can  hardly 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  sense  of  moial  beauty.  A  Utilitarian  per- 
haps would  say  that  perfect  utility  is  beauty.     But  whatever 
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may  be  the  Ciise  with  material  beauty,  moral  beauty  at  all  events 
seems  to  contain  an  element  not  identical  with  the  satisfaction 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  perfect  utility,  but  sui,'gestive  of 
an  unfulfilled  ideal. 

Suppose  spiritual  life  necessarily  implies  the  expectation  of  a 
Future  State,  has  physical  science  anything  to  say  against  that 
expectation  ?  Physical  Science  is  nothing  more  than  the  per- 
ceptions of  our  five  bodily  senses  registered  and  methodized. 
But  what  are  these  five  senses  ?  According  to  physical  science 
itself,  nerves  in  a  certain  stage  of  evolution.  Why  then  should 
it  be  assumed  that  their  account  of  the  universe,  or  of  our  rela- 
tions to  it,  is  exhaustive  and  final  ?  Why  should  it  be  assumed 
that  these  ai'e  the  only  possible  organs  of  perception,  and  that 
no  other  faculties  or  means  of  communication  with  the  universe 
can  ever  in  the  course  of  evolution  be  developed  in  man? 
Around  us  are  animals  absolutely  unconscious,  so  far  a-s  we  can 
discern,  of  that  univei-se  which  Science  has  revealed  to  us.  A 
sea  anemone,  if  it  can  reflect,  ])robably  feels  as  confident  that 
it  perceives  everything  capable  of  being  perceived  as  the  man 
of  science.  The  reasonable  supposition,  surely,  is  tliat  though 
Science,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  real,  and  the  guide  of  our  present 
life,  its  relation  to  the  sum  of  things  is  not  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  the  perceptions  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 
That  our  notions  of  the  universe  have  been  so  vastly  enlarged 
by  the  mere  invention  of  astronomical  instruments  is  eiiough 
in  itself  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  fui'ther  and  infinitely 
greater  enlargement.  To  our  bodily  senses,  no  doubt,  and  to 
physical  science,  which  is  limited  by  them,  human  existence 
seems  to  end  with  death  ;  but  if  there  isanytl  ing  in  our  nature 
which  tells  us,  with  a  distinctness  and  persistency  equal  to 
those  of  our  sensible  perceptions,  that  hope  and  responsibility 
extend  beyond  death,  why  is  this  assurance  not  as  much  to  be 
trusted  as  that  of  the  bodily  sense  itself  ?  There  is  apparently 
no  ultimate  criterion  of  truth,  whether  physical  or  moral,  except 
our  inability,  constituted  as  we  are,  to  believe  otherwise  ;  and 
this  criterion  seems  to  be  satisfied  by  a  universal  and  ineradi- 
cable moral  conviction  as  well  as  by  a  universal  and  irresistible 
impression  of  sense. 

We  are  enjoined,  some  times  with  a  vehemence  approaching 
that  of  ecclesiastical  anathema,  to  refuse  to  consider  anything 
which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  experience.  By  experience  is 
meant  the  perceptions  of  our  bodily  senses,  the  absolute  com- 
pleteness and  finality  of  which,  we  must  repeat,  is  an  assum- 
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ption,  the  warrant  for  which  must  at  all  events  be  produced 
from  other  authority  than  that  of  the  senses  themselves.  On 
this  ground  we  are  called  upon  to  discard,  as  worthy  of  nothing 
but  derision,  the  ideas  of  eternity  and  infinity.  But  to  dislodge 
these  ideas  from  our  minds  is  impossible  ;  just  as  impossible  as 
it  is  to  dislodge  any  idea  that  has  entered  through  the  channels 
of  the  senses ;  and  tliis  being  so,  it  is  surely  conceivable  that 
they  may  not  be  mere  illusions,  but  real  extensions  of  our  in- 
telligence beyond  the  domain  of  mere  bodily  sense,  indicating 
an  upward  progress  of  our  nature.  Of  course  if  these  ideas 
correspond  to  I'ealit;/,  physical  science,  though  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  cannot  be  the  whole  truth,  or  even  bear  any  consideral)le 
relation  to  the  whole  truth,  since  it  necessarily  presents  Being 
its  limited  by  space  and  time. 

Whither  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  higher  part  of  our 
nature  Avill  ultimately  carry  us,  we  may  not  be  able,  apart  from 
Revelation,  to  say  ;  but  there  seems  no  substantial  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  believe  that  it  carries  us  towards  a  better  state.  Mere 
ignorance, arising  from  the  imperfection  of  our  perceptive  powers, 
of  the  mode  in  which  we  shall  pass  into  that  better  state,  or  of 
its  precise  relation  to  our  present  existence,  cannot  cancel  an  as- 
surance, otherwise  valid,  of  our  general  destiny.  A  transmuta- 
tion of  humanity,  such  as  we  can  conceive  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  gv*;  ^ual  prevalence  of  higher  motives  of  action,  and  the 
gradual  elimination  thereby  of  what  is  base  and  brutish,  is 
surely  no  more  incredible  than  the  actual  development  of 
humanity,  as  it  is  now,  out  of  a  lower  animal  form  or  out  of 
inorganic  matter. 

Wiiat  the  bearino:  of  the  automatic  theory  of  human  nature 
woidil  be  upon  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  man,  or  on  moral 
philosophy  generally,  it  might  be  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  say. 
But  has  any  one  of  the  distinguished  advocates  of  the  automatic 
theory  ever  acted  on  it,  or  allowed  his  thoughts  to  be  really 
ruled  by  it  for  a  moment  ?  What  can  be  imagined  more  strange 
than  an  autoaiaton  suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  its  own 
automatic  character,  reasoning  and  debating  about  it  automati- 
cally, and  coming  automatically  to  the  conclusion  that  the  auto- 
matic theory  of  itself  is  true  ?  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  here  to 
entangle  ourselves  in  the  controver.sy  about  Necessarianism. 
If  the  race  can  act  progressively  on  higher  and  more  unselHsh 
motives,  as  history  proves  to  be  the  fact,  there  can  be  nothing 
in  the  cimnection  between  our  actions  and  their  antecedents  in- 
consistent with  the  ascent  of  man.     Jonachan  Edwards  is  un- 
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doubtecUy  right  in  nmiritaining  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween every  human  action  and  its  antecedents.  But  the  nature 
of  the  connection  remains  a  mystery.  We  learn  its  existence  not 
from  inspection,  but  from  consciousness,  and  this  same  con- 
sciousness tells  us  that  the  connection  is  not  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  existence  of  liberty  of  choice,  moral  aspiration,  moral 
efibrt,  moral  responsibility,  which  are  the  contradictories  of 
Necessarianism,  The  terms  cause  and  efed,  and  others  of 
that  kind,  which  the  imperfection  of  psychological  language 
com])els  us  to  use  in  speaking  of  the  mental  connection  between 
action  and  its  antecedents,  are  steeped,  from  their  employment 
in  connection  with  physical  science,  in  physical  association, 
and  they  import  with  them  into  the  moral  sphere  the  notion  of 
physical  enchainment,  for  which  the  representations  of  con  • 
sciousness,  the  sole  authority,  uffbrd  no  warrant  whatever. 

Another  possible  souice  of  serious  aberration,  we  venture  to 
think,  will  be  found  in  the  misapplication  of  the  doctrine  of 
aui'vivals.  Some  lingering  remains  of  its  rudimentary  state  in 
the  shape  of  primivval  superstitions  or  fancies  continue  to  ad- 
here to  a  developed  and  matured  belief  ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred, 
or  at  least  the  inference  is  suggested,  that  the  l)elief  itself  \^ 
nothing  but  a  "  survival,"  and  destined  in  the  final  triumph  of 
reason  to  pass  away.  The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
for  example,  is  found  still  connected  in  the  lower  and  less  ad- 
vanced minds  with  primit^val  superstitions  and  fancies  about 
ghosts  and  other  physical  manifestations  of  the  spirit  world,  as 
well  as  with  funeral  rites  and  modes  of  bvnial  indicating  irra- 
tional notions  as  to  the  relations  of  the  body  to  the  spirit.  But 
neither  these  nor  any  special  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  or  the  mode  of  transition  from  the 
present  to  the  future  state,  are  really  essential  parts  of  the  be- 
lief. They  are  the  rudimentary  imaginations  and  illusions  of 
which  the  rational  belief  is  gradually  working  itself  clear.  The 
basis  of  the  rational  belief  in  the  innnortality  of  the  soul,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  in  the  continuance  of  our  spiritual  ex- 
istence after  death,  is  the  conviction,  common,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  all  the  higher  portions  of  humanity,  and  apparently  ineradi- 
cable, that  our  moral  responsibility  extends  beyond  the  grave  ; 
that  we  do  not  by  death  terminate  the  consequences  of  our 
actions,  or  our  relations  to  those  to  whom  we  have  done  good 
or  evil ;  and  that  to  die  the  death  of  tho  righteous  is  better  than 
to  have  lived  a  life  of  pleasure  even  with  the  approbation  of  an 
undisceining  world.     So  far  from  growing  weaker,  this  convic- 
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tion  appears  to  f^Yow  pi*actically  .stron,c;er  among  the  most  highly 
•educated  and  intelligent  of  mankind,  though  they  may  have 
cast  oti'  the  last  remnant  of  primitive  or  mediaeval  superstition, 
and  though  they  may  have  ceased  to  profess  belief  in  any 
special  form  of  the  doctrine.  The  Comtists  certainly  have  not 
got  rid  of  it,  since  taey  have  devised  a  subjective  immortality 
with  a  retributive  distinction  between  the  virtuous  and  the 
wicked  ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  singular  proposal  that  the  dead 
should  be  formally  judged  by  the  survivors,  and  buried,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  passed  upon  them,  in  graves  of  honour  or 
disgrace. 

With  regard  to  religion  generally  there  is  the  same  tendency 
to  exa^fgerate  the  significance  of  "  survivals,"  and  to  neglect,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  phei^omena  of  disengagement.  Because  the 
primitive  fables  and  illusions  which  long  adlioru  to  religion  are 
undeniably  dying  out,  it  is  asserted,  or  suggested,  that  religion 
itself  is  dying.  Religion  is  identified  with  mythology.  But 
mythology  is  merely  the  priniiijval  matrix  of  religion.  Mytho- 
logy is  the  embodiment  of  man's  childlike  notions  as  to  the 
universe  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  the  powers  which  for 
good  or  evil  infiuence  his  lot;  and,  whci;  analysed,  it  is  found 
beneath  all  its  national  variations  to  be  merely  based  upon  a 
worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  forces  of  Nature.  Re- 
ligion is  the  worship  and  service  of  a  moral  God  an  a  God  who 
is  worshipped  and  served  by  virtue.  \\'e  can  distinctly  see,  in 
Greek  literature  for  instance,  religion  disengaging  itself  from 
mythology.  In  Homer  the  general  element  is  mythology,  cap- 
a'''e  of  being  rendered  more  or  less  directly  into  simple  nature- 
worship,  childish,  non-moral,  and  often  immoral.  But  when 
Hector  says  that  he  holds  omens  of  no  account,  and  that  the 
best  omen  of  all  is  to  fight  for  one's  country,  he  shows  an  in- 
cipient reliance  on  a  Moral  Power.  The  disengagement  of 
religion  from  mythology  is  of  course  much  further  advanced 
and  more  manifest  when  we  come  to  Plato  ;  while  the  religious 
faith,  instead  of  being  weaker,  has  become  infinitely  stronger, 
and  is  capable  of  supporting  the  life  and  the  martyrdom  of 
Socrates.  When  Socrates  and  Plato  reject  the  Homeric  mytho- 
logy, it  is  not  because  they  are  sceptics  but  because  Homer  is  a 
child. 

But  it  is  in  the  Old  Testam.ent  that  the  process  of  disengage- 
ment and  the  growth  of  a  moral  out  of  a  ceremonial  religioa 
are  most  distinctly  seen  : — 
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"  '  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Jahveh, 
And  Ik>w  jnyHtlf  down  bt-fore  God  on  high  ? 
Shall  I  coine  before  him  with  burnt  oiTerings, 
With  the  Niicrifice  of  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 
— Will  .luhveh  be  pleased  with  thouHands  of  rams, 
With  ten  thouHands  of  riverH  of  oil  ? 
Shall  1  Kive  my  first-born  for  my  tranHgrettsion, 
The  frtiit  of  my  body  for  the  nin  of  my  huwI  ?  ' 
'—He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good, 
And  what  Jahveh  doth  reciuire  of  thee  ; 
Wh-'t  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy. 
And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God? '  " 

Here  no  doubt  is  a  belief  in  tlio  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  even  of 
human  sacrifice,  even  of  tlio  sacrifice  of  the  first-born.  But  it 
is  a  receding  and  dying  belief;  while  the  belief  in  the  power 
of  justice,  mercy,  humility,  moral  religion  in  short,  is  prevailing 
over  it  and  taking  its  ])lace. 

So  it  is  again  in  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  spiritual 
life  and  the  miraculous.  Spiritual  life  commenced  in  a  world 
full  of  belief  in  the  miraculous,  and  it  did  not  at  once  break 
with  that  belief.  But  it  threw  the  miraculous  into  the  back- 
ground and  anticipated  its  decline,  presaging  that  it  would  lose 
its  importance  and  give  place  finally  to  the  s|)iritual.  "  Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  T  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  no- 
thing  Charity  never  faileth  ;  but  whether  there  be  pro- 
phecies, they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease  ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.  For 
we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that 
which  is  pei'fect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away."  Clearly  the  writer  of  this  believes  in  prophecies,  in 
tongues,  in  mysteries.  But  clearly,  also,  he  regards  them  as  both 
secondary  and  transient,  while  he  regards  charity  as  primary 
and  eternal. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  advent  of  spiritual  life  did  at  once 
produce  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  miraculous  itself,  di- 
vested it  of  its  fantastic  extravagance,  and  infused  into  it  a 
moral  element.  The  Gospel  miracles,  almost  without  exception, 
have  a  moral  significance,  and  can  without  incongruity  be  made 
the  text  of  moral  discourses  to  this  day.  An  attempt  to  make 
Hindoo  or  Greek  miracles  the  text  of  moral  discourses  would 
produce  strange  results. 
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Compared  with  the  tract  of  geological,  and  still  more  with 
that  of  astronomical  time,  spiritual  life  has  not  been  long  in  our 
world  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  process  of  disengagement 
from  the  environments  of  the  previous  state  of  humanity  is  as 
yet  far  from  complete.  Political  religions  and  persecution,  for 
instance,  did  not  come  into  the  world  with  Christ ;  they  are  sur- 
vivals of  an  earlier  stago  of  human  progress.  The  Papacy,  the 
great  political  Church  of  mediteval  "lurope,  is  the  historical  con- 
tinuation of  the  State  religion  of  Kome  and  the  Pontificate  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  Greek  Church  is  the  historical  con- 
tinuation of  the  Eastern  offset  of  the  same  system.  The  na- 
tional State  Churches  are  the  historical  continuations  of  the 
tribal  religions  and  priesthootis  of  the  Northern  tribes.  Wo 
talk  of  the  conversion  of  the  Barbarians,  but  in  point  of  fact 
it  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  that  was  converted,  or  rather  that 
changed  his  religious  allegiance,  sometimes  by  treaty  (as  in  the 
case  of  Guthrum),and  carried  his  tribe  with  him  into  theallegianco 
of  the  new  God.  Hence  the  new  religion,  like  the  old,  was 
placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  tribal,  and  afterwards  of  a  state, 
religion  ;  heresy  was  treason  ;  and  the  state  still  lent  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm  to  the  national  priesthood  for  the  repression  of 
rebellion  against  the  established  faith.  But  since  the  Reforma- 
tion the  process  of  disengagement  has  been  rapidly  going  on  ; 
and  in  the  North  American  communities,  which  are  the  latest 
developments  of  humanity,  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  has  ceased  to  exist,  without  any  diminution  of  the  strength 
of  the  religious  sentiment. 

Whether  there  is  anything  deserving  of  attention  in  these 
brief  remarks  or  not,  one  thing  may  safely  be  affirmed:  it  is 
time  that  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  rational  basis  for 
religion  and  the  reality  of  spiritual  life  should  be  studied,  not 
merely  with  a  view  of  overthrowing  the  superstition-^  of  the 
past,  but  of  providing,  if  possible,  a  faith  for  the  present  and 
the  future.  The  battle  of  criticism  and  science  against  super- 
stition has  been  won,  as  every  open-minded  observer  of  the  con- 
test must  be  aware,  though  the  remnants  of  the  broken  host 
still  linger  on  the  field.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  whether 
religion  must  perish  with  superstition,  or  whether  the  death  of 
superstition  may  not  be  the  new  birth  of  religion.  Religion 
survived  the  fall  of  Polytheism  ;  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  it 
may  survive  the  fall  of  Anthropomorphism,  and  that  the  des- 
perate struggle  which  is  being  waged  about  the  formal  belief  in 
"  Personality,"  ma}'  be  merely  the  sloughing  off  of  something 
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tliiit,  when  it  is  goiio,  will  be  seen  to  have  not  l>ofMi  vital  to  re- 
ligion. 

There  are  some  who  would  deter  us  from  inquiriurr  intoany- 
tliiiig  beyond  the  range  of  .sensible  experience,  and  espeeinlly 
from  any  inquiry  into  the  future  iwistcnio  of  tin;  soul,  which 
they  denounee  as  utterly  unpractical,  and  cmparc  with  obsolettj 
juui  fruitless  infjuiries  into  tlu^  state  of  the  soul  ladoie  birth. 
We  liave  already  challenged  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  five 
bodily  senses  to  be  the  tinnl  soui'ces  of  knowle<lge  ;  and  we  may 
surely  add  that  it  is  at  lea.st  as  pi'actical  to  incjuire  into  the 
destiny  as  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  man. 

If  the  belief  in  C«od  and  in  a  Future  State  is  true,  it  will 
prevail.  The  cloud  will  pass  away  and  th<;  sun  will  .shine  out 
again.  But  in  the  meantime  .society  niay  have  "  a  bad  (piarter 
of  an  hour."  Without  exaoi>eratiim'  the  inHuence  of  the  belief 
in  future  Reward  and  Puni.shment,  or  of  any  form  of  it,  on 
the  actions  of  ordinary  men,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  .sense 
of  responsibility  to  a  Idgher  power,  and  of  the  constant  presence 
of  an  all-seeing  Judge,  lias  exerei.sed  an  intluence,  the  removal 
of  wliich  would  be  greatly  felt.  Materialism  has  in  fact  already 
begun  to  show  its  ettects  on  human  conduct  and  on  .society. 
They  may  perhaps  be  more  visible  in  communities  wliere  social 
conduct  depends  gi'eatly  on  individual  conviction  and  motive, 
than  in  communities  wliieh  are  more  ruled  by  tradition  and 
bound  together  by  strong  class  organizations  ;  though  the  decay 
of  morality  will  perhaps  be  ultimately  more  complete  and  dis- 
astrous in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  God  and  future  retri- 
bution being  out  <.f  the  question,  it  is  difhcult  to  see  what  can 
lestrain  the  .selfishness  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  induce  him,  in 
the  absence  of  actual  coercion,  to  sacrifice  his  personal  desires 
to  the  public  good.  The  service  of  Humanity  is  the  sentiment 
of  a  refined  mind  conversant  with  history  ;  within  no  calculable 
time  is  it  likely  to  overrule  the  pa.s,sions  and  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  mass.  And  after  all,  without  God  or  spirit,  what  is 
"  Humanity  "  ?  One  scliool  of  science  reckons  a  hundred  and 
fifty  different  species  of  man.  What  is  the  bond  of  unity  be- 
tween all  these  species,  and  wherein  consists  the  obligation  to 
mutual  love  and  help  ?  A  zealous  servant  of  science  told 
Agassiz  that  the  age  of  i-eal  civilization  would  have  begun  when 
you  could  go  out  and  shoot  a  man  for  scientific  purposes.  Ap- 
parent dirw  fades.  We  begin  to  perceive,  looming  through 
the  mist,  the  lineaments  of  an  epoch  of  selfishness  compressed 
by  a  government  of  force. 
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Thkiii-:  appears  to  l»e  a  roniioction  between  the  pioposod 
substitutes  for  relji^ionainl  tlie  special  traiiiiiiLj  of  their  severa' 
nutliors.  Historians  teti(h'r  us  the  worship  of  llumanitv,  pro- 
fessois  of  jdiysieal  science  tender  us  ( -osuiic  Emotion.  Theism 
nii;;ht  ahiiost  retort  tlie  apoh)gue  of  tlie  specti'e  of  the  llroeken. 

The  only  orjijaniscd  cultus  without  a  God,  at  present  before 
us,  is  that  of  Conite.  This  in  all  its  parts — its  hi<;h  priesthood, 
its  liierarchy,  its  sacraments,  its  calendar,  its  ha^iolo^'v,  its 
literary  canon,  its  ritualism,  and  we  may  add,  in  its  funda- 
mentally intolerant  and  inipiisitorial  character — is  an  obvious 
reproduction  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  humaiuty  in  place 
of  God,  j.;reat  men  in  place  of  the  saints,  the  Founder  of  Comt- 
ism  in  place  of  the  Founder  of  Cliristianity,  and  even  a  sort  of 
.substitute  for  the  VirjTfin  in  the  shape  of  womanhood  typified 
by  Clotilde  de  Vaux.  There  is  only  just  the  amount  of  diH'erence 
which  would  l)c  necessary  in  onler  to  escape  servile  imitation. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  case  of  alternation  between  th(^ 
two  .sy.stems  which  testified  to  the  closeness  of  their  afiinity. 
The  Catholic  Church  lias  acted  on  the  imagination  of  Comte  at 
least  as  powerfully  as  Sparta  acted  on  that  of  Plato.  Nor  is 
Comtism,  any  more  than  Plato's  liejmhlic  and  other  Utopias, 
exempt  from  the  infirmity  of  claiming  fiiuUity  for  a  flight  of 
the  individual  imagination.  It  would  .shut  u|)  mankind  for 
ever  in  a  stereotyped  organization  which  is  tl.e  vision  of  a 
particular  thinker.  In  this  respect  it  seems  to  us  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  Christianity,  which,  as  ]»resented 
in  the  Gospels,  does  not  pretend  to  o'ganize  mankind  ecclesi- 
astically or  politically,  but  simjjly  supplies  a  new  type  of  char- 
acter, and  a  new  motive  power,  leaving  government,  ritual  and 
organization  of  every  kind  to  determine  themselves  from  age 
to  age.  Comte's  prohibition  of  inquiry  into  the  composition  of 
the  stars,  which  his  priesthood,  had  it  been  installed  in  power, 
would  perhaps  have  converted  into  a  compulsory  article  of 
faith,  is  only  a  specimen  of  his  general  tendency  (the  common 
tendency,  as  we  have  said,  of  all  Utopias)  to  impose  on  human 
progress  the  limits  of  his  own  mind.  Let  his  hierarchy  become 
masters  of  the  world,  and  the  effect  would  probably  be  like 
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that  produced  l»y  the  ascendency  of  a  hierarchy  (enlightened 
no  doubt  for  its  time)  in  Egypt,  a  brief  start  forward,  followed 
l»y  consecrated  iiinnohility  for  ever. 

Lareveillere  Le])aux,  a  nieniber  of  the  French  Directory, 
invented  a  new  religion  of  Theo-|>hilanthropy,  which  seems  in 
fact  to  have  been  an  organized  Rousseauism.  Ho  wished  to 
impose  it  on  France,  but  finding  that,  in  spite  of  his  pavssionato 
endeavours,  he  made  but  little  progress,  he  sought  the  advice 
of  Talleyrand.  "  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  at  the 
ilirticulty  you  experience.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  introduce  a 
new  religion.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  recommend  you  to 
do.  I  recommend  you  to  be  crucified,  and  to  rise  again  on  the 
third  day."  We  cannot  say  whether  Lareveillere  made  any 
proselytes,  but  if  he  did  their  numl)er  cannot  have  been  mucii 
smaller  than  the  reputed  number  of  the  religious  disciples  of 
Comte.  As  a  philosophy,  Comtism  has  found  its  place,  and 
exercised  its  share  of  inHuence  among  the  philo.sophies  of 
the  time  ;  but  as  a  religious  system  it  appears  to  make  little 
way.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  man,  not  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  bel'r^fs  and  feelings  of  mankind.  Any  ono 
with  a  tolerably  lively  imagination  might  produce  a  rival  sys- 
tem with  as  little  practical  effect.  Roman  Catholicism  was  at 
all  events  a  growth,  not  an  invention. 

Co.smic  Emotion,  though  it  does  not  affect  to  be  an  ojgnnized 
system,  is  the  somewhat  sudden  creation  of  individual  minds, 
set  at  work  apparently  by  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  situ- 
ation, and  on  that  account  suggestive  prlnul  facie  of  misgivings 
similar  to  those  suggested  by  the  invention  of  Comte. 

jNow,  is  the  worship  of  Humanity  or  Cosmic  Emotion  really 
a  substitute  for  religion  ?  Tliat  is  the  only  question  which  we 
wish,  in  these  few  pages,  to  ask.  We  do  not  pretend  here  to 
inquire  what  is  or  what  is  not  true  in  itself 

Religion  teaches  that  we  have  our  being  in  a  Power  whose 
character  and  purposes  are  indicated  to  us  by  our  moral  nature, 
in  whom  we  are  united,  and  by  the  union  made  sacred  to 
each  other ;  whose  voice  conscience,  however  generated,  is ; 
whose  eye  is  always  upon  us,  sees  all  our  acts,  and  sees  thenx 
as  they  are  morally  without  reference  to  worldly  success,  or  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world  ;  to  whom  at  death  we  return ;  and 
our  relations  to  whom,  together  with  his  own  nature,  are  an 
assurance  that,  according  as  we  promote  or  fail  to  promote  his 
design  by  self-improvement,  and  the  improvement  of  our  kind, 
it  will  be  well  or  ill  for  us  in  the  sum  of  things.     This  is  a 
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hypothesis  evidently  separable  from  belief  in  a  revelation,  and 
from  any  special  theory  respecting  the  next  world,  as  well  as 
from  all  doi^ma  and  ritual.  It  may  be  true  or  false  in  itself, 
capable  of  demonstration  or  incapable.  We  are  concei-ned  here 
solely  with  its  practical  efficiency,  compared  with  that  of  the 
proj)osed  substitutes.  It  is  only  necessary  to  I'emark,  that 
there  is  nothing  about  the  religious  hypothesis  as  here  stateil, 
miraculous,  supernatural,  or  mysterious,  e.\cept  so  far  as  those 
epithets  may  be  applied  to  anything  beyond  the  range  of  bodily 
sense,  say  the  influence  ot  opinion  or  atl'ection.  A  universe 
self-made,  and  without  a  God,  is  at  least  as  great  a  mystery  as 
a  universe  with  a  God  ;  in  fact  the  very  attempt  to  conceive  it 
in  the  mind  produces  a  moral  vertigo  which  is  a  bud  omen  for 
the  practical  success  of  Cosmic  Emotion. 

For  this  religion  are  the  service  and  worship  of  Humanity 
likely  to  be  a  real  equivalent  in  any  respect,  as  motive  power, 
as  restraint,  or  as  comfort  ?  Will  the  itlea  of  life  in  God  be 
adequately  replaced  by  that  of  an  interest  in  the  condition  and 
progress  of  Humanity,  as  they  may  affect  us  and  be  iniluenced 
by  our  conduct,  together  with  the  liope  of  human  gratitude  and 
fear  of  human  rej)robation  after  death,  which  the  Comtists 
endeavour  to  organize  into  a  .sort  of  counterpart  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment? 

It  will  probably  be  at  once  conceded  that  the  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative  as  regards  the  immediate  future  and  the 
mass  of  mankind.  The  simple  truths  of  religion  are  intelligible 
to  all,  and  strike  all  minds  with  equal  force,  though  they  may 
not  have  the  same  influence  with  all  moral  natures.  A  cliild 
learns  them  peifectly  at  its  mother's  knee.  Honest  ign(,)rance 
in  the  mine,  on  the  sea,  at  the  forge,  striving  to  do  its  coarse  and 
perilous  duty,  performing  the  lowliest  functions  of  lunnanity, 
contributing  in  the  humblest  way  to  human  progress,  itself 
scarcely  sunned  by  a  ray  of  what  more  cultivated  natures 
would  deem  happiness,  takes  in  as  fully  as  the  sublimest  philo- 
sopher the  idea  of  a  God  who  sees  and  cares  for  all,  who  keeps 
account  of  the  work  well  done  or  the  kind  act,  marks  the  secret 
fault,  and  will  hereafter  make  up  to  duty  for  the  hardness  of 
its  present  lot.  But  a  vivid  interest — such  an  interest  as  will 
act  both  as  a  restraint  and  as  a  comfort — in  the  condition  and 
future  of  humanity  can  surely  exist  only  in  those  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  history  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  embrace  the 
unity  of  the  past,  and  an  imagination  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
glow  with  anticipation  of  the  future.     For  the  bulk  of  \v\n- 
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kind  the  humanity-worshipper's  point  of  view  seems  unattain- 
able, ivt  least  within  any  calculable  time. 

As  to  ])osthnmous  reputation,  good  or  evil,  it  is,  and  always 
must  be,  the  appanage  of  a  few  marked  men.  The  plan  of  giv- 
ing it  sul)staiice  by  instituting  .separate  burial-places  for  the 
^•irtuous  and  the  wicked  is  perhaps  not  very  seriously  proposed. 
Any  such  plan  involves  the  tallacy  of  a  sharp  division  where 
there  is  no  clear  moral  line,  besides  postulating  not  only  an  un- 
attainable knowledge  of  men's  actions,  luit  a  knowledije  still 
more  manifestly  unattainable  of  their  hearts.  Yet  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  on  tlic  men  of  intellect,  to  whose  teaching 
the  world  is  listening,  this  hope  of  posthumous  reputation,  or, 
to  put  it  more  fairly,  of  living  in  the  gratitude  and  affection  of 
their  kind  by  means  of  their  scientific  discoveries  and  literary 
works,  exercises  an  influcTice  of  which  they  are  hardly  con.scious  ; 
it  prevents  them  from  fully  feeling  the  void  which  the  annihil- 
ation cf  the  hope  of  future  existence  leaves  in  the  heai'ts  of  or- 
dinary men. 

Beside.'-,,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  attempf  has  yet  been  made 
to  .show  us  distinctly  what  "  humanity  "  is,  and  wherein  its 
"  holiness  "  consists.  If  the  theological  hypothesis  is  true,  and 
rll  men  are  united  in  God,  humanity  is  a  substantial  reality  ; 
but  otherwise  we  fail  to  see  that  it  is  anything  more  than  a 
metaphysical  abstraction  converted  into  an  actual  entity  by 
philosophers  who  are  not  generally  kin<l  to  metaphysics.  Even 
the  luiity  of  the  species  is  fai  from  settled  ;  science  still  debates 
whether  there  is  one  race  of  men,  or  whether  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred.  Man  acts  on  man,  no  doubt;  but  he  also  acts 
en  other  animals,  and  other  animals  on  him.  Wherein  does  the 
special  unity  or  the  .special  bond  consist  ?  Above  all,  what  con- 
stitutes the  "  holiness  "  ?  Individual  men  are  not  holy ;  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  very  much  the  reverse.  Why  is  tht; 
aggregate  holy  ?  Let  the  unit  be  a  "  complex  phenomenon,"  an 
"  organism,"  or  whatever  name  science  may  give  it,  what  multi- 
pie  of  it  will  be  a  rational  object  of  woi'.ship  ? 

For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  conceive  worship  being  offered 
b^"-  a  sane  worshipper  to  any  but  a  conscious  being,  in  other 
words,  to  a  person.  The  fetish  worshipper  himself  pi'obably 
invests  his  fetish  with  a  vague  personality,  such  as  would  ren- 
der it  capable  of  propitiation.  But  how  can  we  invest  -.vith  a 
coll  ^ctive  personality  the  fleeting  generations  of  mankind  ? 
Even  the  yum  of  mankind  is  never  complete,  much  less  are  the 
units  blended  into  a  personal  whole,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a 
colossal  man. 
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There  is  a  gulf  here,  as  it  seems  to  \is,  which  cannot  be 
bridged,  and  can  barely  be  hidden  from  view  by  tlie  retention  of 
religious  phraseology.  Ju  truth,  the  anxious  use  of  that  phrase- 
ology betrays  weakness,  since  it  shows  that  you  cannot  do  with- 
out the  theological  associations  which  cling  inseparably  to  reli- 
gious terms. 

You  look  forward  to  a  closer  union,  a  more  Cdmplete  brother- 
hood of  man,  an  increased  .sacredness  of  the  human  relation. 
Some  things  point  that  way  ;  some  things  point  the  other  wa}'. 
Brotherhood  has  hardly  a  detinite  meaning  without  a  father  ; 
sacredness  can  hardly  be  predicated  ''ithout  anything  which  con- 
.secrates.  We  can  point  to  an  eminent  writer  who  tells  you  that 
he  detests  the  idea  of  brotherly  love  altogether  ;  that  there  are 
many  of  his  kind  whom,  so  far  from  loving,  he  hates,  and  that 
he  would  like  to  write  his  hatred  with  a  lash  upon  their  backs. 
Look  again  at  the  severe  Prussianism  which  betrays  itself 
in  the  Mew  Creed  of  Strau.ss.  Look  at  the  oligarchy  of  enlight- 
enment and  enjoyment  which  Kenan,  in  his  Moral  Reform  of 
France,  proposes  to  institute  for  the  benefit  of  a  select  circle, 
with  sublime  indifference  to  the  lot  of  the  vulgar,  who,  he  says, 
"  must  subsi.st  on  the  glory  and  happiness  cf  others."  Tliis  does 
not  look  much  like  a  nearer  approach  to  a  brotherhood  of  man 
than  is  n.ade  by  the  Gospel.  We  are  speaking,  of  course, 
merely  of  the  comparative  moral  ethciency  of  religion  and  the 
proposed  .substitutes  for  it,  apart  from  the  influence  e.\ercised 
over  individual  conduct  by  the  material  needs  and  other  non- 
theological  forces  of  society. 

For  the  immortality  of  tlie  individual  .soul,  with  the  inHuences 
of  that  belief,  we  are  asked  to  substitute  the  immortality  ot  the 
race.  But  here,  in  addition  Lo  the  difhculty  of  proving  the 
union  and  intercommunion  of  all  the  members,  we  are  met  by  the 
objection  that  unless  we  live  in  (Jod,  the  race,  in  all  probabilitx', 
is  no'  immortal.  Tha'  our  planet  and  all  it  contains  will  come 
to  an  end  appears  to  be  the  decided  opinion  of  science.  This 
"  holy  "  being,  our  relation  to  w-hich  is  to  take  the  place  of  our 
relation  to  an  Eternal  Father,  by  the  atloration  of  which  we  are 
to  be  sustained  and  controlled,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  as  ephemeral 
compared  with  eternity  as  a  Hy.  We  shall  be  told  that  we 
ought  to  be  content  with  an  immortality  extending  through 
tens  of  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  years.  To 
the  arijiimevfvm  ad  verecundiam  there  is  no  reply.  But  will 
this  banish  the  thought  of  ultimate  annihilation  ?  AVill  it  pre- 
vent a  man,  when  lie  is  called  upon  to  make  some  great  sacri- 
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fice  for  the  race,  from  saying  to  himself,  that,  whether  he  makea 
the  sacrifice  or  not,  one  day  all  will  end  in  nothing  ? 

Evidently  these  are  points  which  must  be  made  quite  clear 
before  you  can,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  call  upon  men 
either  to  regard  Humanity  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
they  havfi  regarded  God,  or  to  give  up  their  own  interest  or  en- 
joyment for  the  future  benefit  of  the  race.  The  assurance  de- 
rived from  the  fondness  felt  by  parents  for  their  offspring,  and 
the  self-denying  eflibrts  made  for  the  f^ood  of  children,  will 
hf^rdly  cany  us  very  far,  even  supposing  it  certain  that  parental 
love  would  remain  unafl*ected  by  the  general  change.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  thing  apart  from  the  general  love  of  Humanity.  No- 
body was  ever  more  extravagantly  fond  of  his  children,  or  made 
greater  efib.-ts  for  them,  than  Alexander  Borgia. 

It  has  been  attempted,  however,  with  all  the  fervour  of  con- 
victi.  n,  and  with  all  the  force  of  a  powerful  style,  to  make  uj* 
see  not  only  that  we  have  this  corporal  innnortality  as  mem- 
bers of  the  "  colossal  man,"  but  that  we  may  look  forward  to  an 
actual  though  impersonal  existence  in  the  shape  of  the  pro- 
longation through  all  future  time  of  the  consequences  of  our  lives. 
It  might  with  e(iual  truth  be  said  that  we  have  enjoyed  an  actual 
though  impersonal  existence  through  all  time  pas',  in  our  an- 
tecedents. But  neither  in  its  consequences  nor  in  its  n.ntece- 
dents  can  anything  be  said  to  live  except  by  a  figure  The  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  men  surely  will  never  be  influenced  by 
such  a  fanciful  use  of  language  as  this  !  Our  being  is  consci- 
ousness; with  consciousness  our  being  ends,  though  our  physical 
forces  may  be  conserved,  and  traces  of  our  conduct — traces  ut- 
terly indistinguishable — may  remain.  That  with  which  we 
are  not  concerned  cannot  affect  us  either  presently  or  by  antici- 
pation ;  and  with  that  of  which  we  shall  never  be  conscious,  we 
shall  never  feel  that  we  are  concerned.  Perhaps  if  the  authors 
of  this  new  immortality  would  tell  us  what  they  understind  l)y 
non-existence,  we  miLfht  be  led  to  value  more  highly  by  con- 
trast the  existence  which  they  propose  for  a  soul  when  it  has 
ceased  to  thi.ik  or  feel,  and  for  an  organisnj  when  it  ha .  been 
scattered  to  the  winds. 

They  would  persuade  us  that  their  impersonal  and  ui.con- 
scious  immortality  is  a  brighter  hope  than  an  eternity  o*  |ier- 
sonal  and  conscious  existence,  the  very  thought  of  which  tlioy 
say  is  torture.  This  assumes,  what  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  assuming,  that  eternity  is  an  endless  extension  of  time  ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  that  infinity  is  a  boundless  space.     It  is 
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more  natural  to  conceive  of  them  as  emancipation  respectively 
from  time  and  s[)ace,  and  from  the  conditions  which  time  and 
space  involve ;  and  among  the  conditions  of  time  may  appa- 
rently be  reckoned  the  palling  of  pleasure  or  of  existence  by 
mere  temporal  protraction.  Even  as  we  are,  sensual  pleasure 
palls;  so  does  the  merely  intellectual:  but  can  the  same  be  said 
of  the  happiness  of  virtue  and  affection  ?  It  is  urged,  too,  that 
by  exchanging  the  theological  immortality  for  one  of  physical 
and  social  consequences,  we  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  self,  which 
otherwise  we  should  drag  foi-  ever.  But  surely  in  this  there  is 
a  confusion  of  self  with  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  another 
name  for  vice.  Self  is  merely  consciousness.  Without  a  self, 
how  can  there  be  self-sacrifice  ?  How  can  the  most  unselfi.sh 
motive  exist  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  nioved  ?  "He  that  findeth 
his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  losetli  his  life,  shall  find  it," 
is  not  a  doctrine  of  selfishness,  but  it  implies  a  vself  We  have 
been  rebuked  in  the  words  of  Frederick  to  his  grenadiers — 
"  Do  you  want  to  live  for  ever?"  The  grenadiers  might  have 
answered,  "  Yes ;  and  therefore  we  are  ready  to  die." 

It  is  not  when  we  think  of  the  loss  of  anything  to  which  a 
taint  of  selfishness  can  adhere — it  is  not  even  when  wo  think 
of  intellectual  effort  cut  short  for  ever  by  death  just  as  the  in- 
tellect has  ripened  and  equipped  itself  with  the  necessary 
knowledge — that  the  nothingness  of  this  immortality  of  con- 
.servated  forces  is  most  keenly  felt ;  it  is  when  we  think  of  the 
miserable  end  of  affection.  How  n)uch  comfort  would  it  afford 
anyone  bending  over  the  deathbed  of  his  wii^  to  know  that 
forces  set  free  by  her  dissolution  will  continue  to  mingle  im- 
personally and  indistinguishably  with  forces  set  free  by  the 
general  mortality  ?  Affection,  at  all  events,  requires  personality. 
One  cannot  love  a  group  of  conse(piences,  even  supposing  that 
the  filiation  could  be  distinctly  presented  to  the  mind.  Pressed 
by  the  hand  of  sorrow  craving  for  comfort,  this  Dead  Sea  fruit 
crumbles  into  ashes,  paint  it  with  eloijuence  as  you  will. 

Humanity,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  fundamentally  Christian  idea, 
connected  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  relations  of  men  to 
their  common  Father  and  of  their  spiritual  union  in  the  Church. 
In  the  same  way  the  idea  of  the  progiess  of  Humanity  seema 
to  us  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Christian  belief  in  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  through  the  extension  of  the 
Church,  and  to  that  final  triumpli  of  good  over  evil  foretold  in 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  At  least  the  founders  of  the 
Keligion  of  Humanity  will  admit  that  the  Christian  Church  is 
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the  lufitrix  of  theii's :  so  niucli  their  very  nomenclature  proves  ; 
and  wo  would  fain  ask  them  to  review  the  process  of  disen- 
iraffement,  and  see  whether  the  essence  has  not  been  left  behind. 

No  doubt,  there  are  influences  at  work  in  modern  civilisa- 
tion which  tend  to  the  strengthening  of  the  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity by  making  men  more  distinctly  conscious  of  their  posi- 
tion as  members  of  a  race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unreflecting 
devotion  of  the  tribesman,  which  held  together  primitive 
societies,  dies.  Man  learns  to  reason  and  calculate  ;  and  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  immolate  liimself  to  the  common  interest 
of  the  race,  he  will  consider  what  the  connnon  interest  of  the 
race,  when  he  is  (had  and  gone,  will  be  to  him,  and  whether  he 
will  ever  be  repaid  for  his  sacrifice. 

Of  Cosmic  Emotion  it  will  perhaps  be  fair  to  say  that  it 
is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  religious  emotion  rather  than 
as  a  sulistitute  for  religion,  since  nothing  has  been  said  about 
embodying  it  in  a  cult.  It  comes  to  us  connnended  by  glow- 
ing quotations  from  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Walt  Whitman,  and 
we  cannot  help  admitting  thpt,  for  common  hearts,  it  stands  in 
need  of  the  commendation.  The  tran.sfer  of  affection  from  an 
all-loving  Father  to  an  adamantine  universe  is  a  process  for 
which  we  may  well  seek  all  the  aid  that  the  witchery  of  poetry 
caii  supply.  Unluckily,  we  are  haunted  by  the  con.sciou.sne.s.s 
that  the  poetry  itself  is  blindly  ground  out  by  the  same  illimit- 
able mill  of  evolution  which  grinds  out  virtue  and  affection. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  understand  what  Cosmic 
Emotion  is,  even  after  reading  an  e.xposition  of  its  nature  by 
no  ungifted  hand.  Its  symbola,  so  to  speak,  are  the  feelings 
produced  by  the  two  objects  of  Kant's  peculiar  reverence,  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  the  mora'  faculty  of  man.  But,  after  all, 
these  are  only  like  anything  else,  aggregations  of  molecules  in 
a  certain  stage  ci'  evolution.  To  the  unscientific  eye  th.  3y  may 
be  awful,  because  they  are  mysterious  ;  but  let  science  analyse 
them  and  their  awfulness  disappears.  If  the  interaction  of  all 
parts  of  the  material  univer.se  is  complete,  we  fail  to  see  why 
one  object  or  one  feeling  is  more  cosmic  than  another.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  dwell  on  tliat  which,  as  we  have  already  con- 
fessc'l,  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  we  rightly  apprehend.  What 
we  do  clearly  see  is  that  to  have  cosmic  emotion,  or  cosmic  any- 
thing, you  must  have  a  cosmos.  You  must  be  assured  that  the 
universe  is  a  cosmos,  and  not  a  chaos.  And  what  assurance  of 
this  can  mateiialism  ir  any  non-theological  system  give  ?  Law 
is  a  theological  term  :  it  implies  a  lawgiver,  or  a  governing  in- 
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telligence of  some  kind.  Science  can  tell  us  nothing  but  facts, 
single  or  accumulated  as  experience,  whicli  would  not  make  a 
law  though  they  had  been  observed  through  myriads  of  years. 
Law  is  a  theological  term,  and  cosmos  is  o(iually  so,  if  it  may 
not  rather  be  said  to  be  a  Greek  name  for  the  aggregate  of 
laws.  For  order  implies  intelligent  selection  and  arrangement. 
Our  idea  of  order  would  not  be  satisfied  by  a  number  of  objects 
falling  by  mere  chance  into  a  particular  figure,  however  intri- 
cate and  regular.  All  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
against  design  seem  to  tell  with  e(iual  force  against  order.  We 
have  no  other  universe  wherewith  we  can  compare  this,  so 
as  to  assure  ourselves  that  this  universe  is  not  a  chaos,,  but  a 
cosmos.  Both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens  we  see  much 
that  is  not  order,  but  disorder ;  not  cosm*  s,  but  acosmia.  If 
we  divine,  nevertheless,  that  order  reigns,  and  that  there  is  de- 
sign beneath  the  seemingly  undesigned,  and  good  beneath  the 
appearance  of  evil,  it  is  by  virtue  of  something  not  dreamed  of 
in  the  philosojihy  of  materialism. 

Have  we  really  come  to  this,  that  the  world  has  no  longer 
any  good  reason  for  believing  in  a  God  or  a  life  beyond  the 
grave  ?  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  with  regard  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  up  to  this  time  Schopenhauer  and  the 
Pessimists  are  right,  and  existence  has  been  a  cruel  misadven- 
ture. The  number  of  those  who  have  suffered  lifelong  oppres- 
sion, disease,  or  want,  who  have  died  deaths  of  torture  or 
perished  miserably  by  war,  is  limiteil  though  enormous;  but 
y)robably  there  have  been  few  lives  in  which  the  earthly  good 
has  not  been  outweighed  by  the  evil.  The  future  may  bring 
increased  means  of  happiness,  though  those  who  are  gone  will 
not  be  the  better  for  them ;  but  it  will  bring  also  increase  of 
sensibility,  and  the  consciousness  of  hopeless  imperfection  and 
miserable  futility  will  probably  become  a  distinct  and  growing 
cause  of  jjain.  It  is  doubtful  even  whethei",  after  such  a  raising 
of  Mokanna's  veil,  faith  in  everything  would  not  expire  and 
human  effort  cease.  Still  we  must  face  the  situation:  there 
can  be  no  use  in  self-delusion.  In  vain  we  shall  seek  to  cheat 
our  souls  and  to  fill  a  void  which  cannot  be  filled  by  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  religions  and  the  affectation  of  a  spiritual 
language  to  which,  however  persistently  and  fervently  it  may 
be  used,  no  realities  correspond.  If  one  of  these  cults  could 
get  itself  established,  in  less  tiian  a  generation  it  wouhl  become 
hollower  than  the  hollowest  of  ecclesiasticisms.  Probably  not 
a  few  of  the  highest  natures  would  withdraw  thenxselves  from 
II 
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the  dreary  round  of  .self-mockery  by  suicide  ;  and  if  a  scientific 
priesthood  attempted  to  close  that  door  by  sociologieal  dogma 
or  posthumous  denunciation,  the  result  would  show  the  dif- 
ference between  the  practical  efficacy  of  a  religion  with  a  God 
and  that  of  a  cult  of  "  Humanity  "  or  "  Space." 

Shadows  and  figments,  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be  in  them- 
selves, these  attempts  to  provide  a  substitute  for  religion  are 
of  the  highest  importance,  as  showing  that  men  of  great  powers 
of  mind,  who  have  thoroughly  broken  loose  not  only  from 
■Christianity  but  froiu  natural  religion,  and  in  some  cases  placed 
themselves  in  violent  antagonism  to  both,  are  still  unable  to 
■divest  themselves  of  the  religious  sentiment,  or  to  appease  its 
craving  for  satisfaction.  There  being  no  God,  they  find  it 
necessary,  as  Voltaire  predicted  it  would  l)C,  to  invent  one  ;  not 
for  the  puri)oses  of  police  (the}'  are  far  above  such  sordid  Jesu- 
itism), but  as  the  solution  of  the  otherwise  liopeless  enigma  of 
our  spiritual  nature.  Science  takes  cognizimce  of  all  phenom- 
ena ;  and  this  apparently  ineradicable  tendeiicy  of  the  human 
mind  is  a  phenomenon  like  the  rest.  The  thoroughgoing  Materi- 
alist, of  course,  escapes  all  these  philosophical  exigencies  ;  but 
he  docs  it  by  denying  Humanity  as  well  as  God,  and  reducing 
the  difference  between  the  organism  of  the  human  animal  and 
that  of  an}'^  other  animal  to  a  mere  question  of  complexity. 
Still,  even  in  this  quarter,  there  has  appeared  of  late  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  concessions  on  the  subject  of  human  volition 
hardly  consistent  with  Materialism.  Nothing  can  be  rnoro 
likely  than  that  the  impetus  of  great  discoveries  has  carried 
the  discoverers  too  far. 

Perhaps  with  the  promptings  of  the  religious  sentiment  there 
is  combined  a  sense  of  the  immediate  danger  with  which  the 
failure  of  the  religious  sanction  threatens  social  order  and 
morality.  As  we  have  said  already,  the  men  of  whom  we 
specially  speak  are  far  above  anything  like  social  Jesuitism. 
We  have  not  a  doubt  l)ut  they  would  regard  witii  abhorrence 
any  schemes  of  oligarchic  illuminism  for  guarding  the  pleasui'es 
of  the  few  by  politic  deception  of  the  multitude.  But  they  have 
probably  begun  to  lay  to  heart  the  fact  that  the  existing 
morality,  though  not  dependent  on.  any  special  theolog}^  any 
special  view  of  the  relations  between  soul  and  body,  or  any 
special  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  largely 
dependent  on  a  belief  in  the  indefeasible  authority  of  conscience, 
and  in  that  without  which  conscience  can  have  no  indefeasible 
authority — the  presence  of  a  just  and  all-seeing  God.     It  may 
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1)6  true  that  in  priina;val  society  these  be]i(;fsare  found  only  in 
tlie  most  rudimentary  form,  and,  as  social  sanctions,  are  very 
inferior  in  force  to  mere  gregarious  instincts  or  the  pressure  of 
tribal  need.     But   man   emerges  from  the  priiniuval  state,  and 
■when  he  does,  he  demands  a  reason  for  his  submission  to  moral 
law.     That  the  leaders  of  the  anti-theological  movement  in  the 
])rcsent  day  are  immoral,  nobody  but  the  most  besotted  fanatic 
would  insinuate  ;  no  canditl  antagonist  would  deny  that  some 
of  them  are  in  eveiy  respect  the  very  best  of  men.     The  fear- 
less love  of  truth  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  high  quali- 
ties ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  imlikely  tlian  that  natures 
disposed  to  virtue,  trained  under  good  intluenccs,  peculiiirly  sen- 
sitive to  opinion  and  guarded  by  intellectual  tastes,  would  la])se 
into  vice  as  soon  as  the  trailitional  sanction  was  removed.     But 
what  is  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  traditional  sanction 
from  producing  its   natural   effect  upon  the  morality  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  ?     The  commercial  swindler  or  the  political 
sharper,  when  the  divine  authority  of  conscience  is  gone,  will 
feel  that  he  has  only  the  opinion  of  society  to  reckon  with,  and 
he  knows  how  to  reckon  with  the  opinion  of  society.     If  Mac- 
beth   is  ready,  provided  he  can  succeed  in  this  world,  to  "jump 
the  life  to  come,"  nnich  more  ready  will  villainy  be  to  "ju:    "" 
the  bad  consequences  of  its  actions  to  lunnanity  when  its  o  vn 
conscious  existence  shall  have  closed.     Rate  the  |)iactical  effect 
of  reliLrious  beliefs  as  low  and  that  of  social  influences  as  hi«i;h 
as  you  may,  there  can   surely   be  no  doubt  that  morality  has 
received  some  support  from  the  authority  of  an  inward  monitor 
regarded  as  the  voice  of  God.     The  worst  of  men  would  have 
wished  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous ;  he  would  have  been 
glad,  if  he  could,  when  death  approached,  to  cancel  his  crimes ; 
nnd  the  conviction,  or  misgiving,  which  this  inqjlied,  could  not 
fail  to  I.>.-.ve  some  influence  upon  the   generality  of  mankind, 
though  no    doubt   the    influence   was    weakened   rather   than 
strengthened  by  the  extravagant  and  incredible  form  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was  presented  by  the  domin- 
ant theology. 

The  denial  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  a  Future  State,  in 
a  word,  is  the  dethronement  of  conscience  ;  and  society  will  pass, 
to  say  the  least,  through  a  dangerous  intei'val  before  social 
science  can  till  the  vacant  throne.  Avowed  scepticism  is  likely 
to  be  disinterested  and  therefore  to  be  moral ;  it  is  among  the 
unavowed  sceptics  and  conformists  to  political  religions  that 
the  consequences  of  the  change  may  be  expected  to  appear. 
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But  more  than  this,  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Selection  and  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest  are  beginning  to  generate  a  morality  of 
their  own,  with  the  inevitable  corollary  that  the  proof  of  su- 
perior fitness  is  to  survive — to  survive  either  by  force  or  cun- 
ning, like  the  other  animals  which  by  dint  of  force  or  cunning 
have  come  out  victorious  from  the  universal  war  and  asserted 
for  themselves  a  place  in  nature.  The  "  irrepressible  struggle 
for  empire  "  is  formally  put  forward  by  public  writers  of  the 
highest  class  as  the  basis  and  the  rule  of  the  conduct  of  this 
country  towards  other  nations  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
is  not  an  entire  absence  of  connection  between  the  private  code 
of  a  school  and  its  international  conceptions.  The  feeling  that 
success  covers  everything  seems  to  be  gaining  gi-ound,  and  to 
be  overcoming,  not  merely  the  old  conventional  rules  of  honom-, 
but  moral  principle  itself.  Both  in  public  and  private  there 
are  symptoms  of  an  approaching  failure  of  the  motive  power 
which  has  hitherto  sustained  men  both  in  self-sacrificing  efl!brt 
and  in  courageous  protest  against  wrong,  though  as  yet  we  are 
only  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  change,  and  estsiblished  sen- 
timent long  survives,  in  the  masses,  that  which  originally  gave 
it  birth.  Renan  says,  probably  with  truth,  that  had  the  Second 
Empire  remained  at  peace,  it  might  have  gone  on  forever  ;  and 
in  the  history  of  this  country  the  connection  between  political 
efibrt  and  religion  has  been  so  close  that  its  dissolution,  to  say 
the  least,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  critical  change  in  the 
character  of  the  nation.  The  time  may  come,  when,  as  philo- 
sophers triumphantly  predict,  men,  under  the  ascendancy  of 
science,  will  act  for  the  common  good,  with  the  same  mechani- 
cal certainty  as  bees ;  though  the  common  good  of  the  human 
hive  would  perhaps  not  be  easy  to  define.  But  in  the  mean- 
time mankind,  or  some  portions  of  it,  may  be  in  danger  of  an 
anarchy  of  self-interest,  compressed  for  the  purpose  of  politi- 
cal order,  by  a  despotism  of  force. 

That  science  and  criticism,  acting — thanks  to  the  liberty  of 
opinion  won  by  political  ettbrt — with  a  freedom  never  known 
before,  have  delivered  us  from  a  mass  of  dark  and  degrading 
superstitions,  we  own  with  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  the  deliv- 
erer.S;  and  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  removal  of  false  be- 
liefs, and  of  the  authorities  or  institutions  founded  on  them, 
cannot  prove  in  the  end  anything  but  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  foundatio  of  general  morality  have 
inevitably  been  shaken,  and  a  crisis  has  been  brought  on  the 
gi'avity  of  which  nobody  can  fail  to  see,  and  nobody  but  a 
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fanatic  of  Materialism  can  see  without  tho  most  serious  mis- 


giving. 


There  has  been  nothing  in  tho  history  of  man  like  the  pre  • 
ent  oituation.  The  decadence  of  the  ancient  mythologies  is 
very  far  from  affording  a  parallel.  The  connection  of  those 
mythologies  with  morality  was  comparatively  slight.  Dull  and 
half-animal  minds  wouhl  hardly  bo  conscious  of  tho  change 
which  was  partly  veiled  from  tliem  hy  the  continuance  of  ritual 
and  state  creeds ;  while  in  the  minds  of  Plato  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius  it  made  place  for  the  development  of  a  moral  religion. 
The  Reformati(m  was  a  tremendous  earthcjuake  :  it  shook  down 
the  fabric  of  mediieval  religion,  and  as  a  consefjuence  of  the 
disturbance  in  the  religious  sphere  filled  the  world  with  revo- 
lutions and  wars.  But  it  left  the  authority  of  the  Bible  un- 
shaken, and  men  might  feel  that  the  destructive  process  had  its 
limit,  and  that  adamant  was  still  beneath  their  feet.  But  a 
world  which  is  intellectual  and  keenly  ali\e  to  the  significance 
of  these  questions,  reading  all  that  is  written  about  them  with 
almost  passionate  avidity,  finds  itself  brought  to  a  crisis  tho 
character  of  which  any  one  may  realize  by  distinctly  present- 
ing to  himself  the  idea  of  existence  without  a  God. 
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THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT. 

{This  Lrcturc  iras  ihlivered  before  the  Mechanics^  Institnte  of  Montrenf, 
and  the  Literary  Soddij  of  Shirbrookr,  and  jmhlighed  in  the  Cana- 
dian Monthly,  Ikrvmhcr,  1S72.  The  allusions  to  fads  and  events 
must  he  read  loilh  reference  lu  the  date.) 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  war  which  is  oxtondino;^ 
over  Europe  and  tlie  United  States,  and  has  not  left  Canada  un- 
touched. It  is  not  wonderful  that  <,'reat  alarn.  sjiotdd  prevail, 
or  that,  in  panic-stricken  ndnds,  it  should  assume  "xtravai,'ant 
forms,  London  deprived  of  hread  by  a  bakers'  strike,  or  of  fuel 
by  a  colliers'  strike,  is  a  serious  prospect ;  so  is  the  sudden  stop- 
j)age  of  any  one  of  the  wheels  in  the  vast  and  complicated  niiu- 
chine  of  modern  industry.  Pe()])le  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking' 
that  they  have  fallen  on  evil  times,  and  that  they  have  a  dark 
future  before  them.  Yet,  those  who  have  studieil  industrial 
history  know  that  the  present  disturbance  is  mild  compared 
with  the  annals  of  even  a  not  very  remote  past.  The  study  of 
history  shows  us  where  we  are,  and  Avhither  thiniis  arts  tend- 
in^j^.  Though  it  does  not  diminish  the  ditKcultiesof  the  ])resent 
hour,  it  teaches  us  to  estimate  them  justly,  to  deal  with  then), 
calndy  and  not  to  call  for  cavalry  and  grapeshot  b  cause  one 
morninrr  we  are  left  without  hot  bread. 

One  of  the  literary  janissaries  of  the  French  Empire  thouifht 
to  prove  that  the  workin;^  class  had  no  rights  against  the 
Eonapartes,  by  showing  that  the  first  free  labourers  were  only 
emancipatetl  slaves.  C)ne  would  like  to  know  what  he  supposed 
the  first  BouJipartes  were.  However  though  his  infereucu  was 
not  worth  nuu;h,  except  against  those  who  are  pedantic  enough 
to  vouch  parchment  archives  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
humanity,  he  was  in  the  right  as  to  the  fact.  Labour  first  ap- 
pears in  history  as  a  slave, treated  like  a  beast  of  burden,  chained 
to  the  door-post  of  a  Roman  nuister^  or  lodged  in  the  under- 
ground manstfibles  (ergastula)  on  his  estate,  treated  like  a  beast, 
or  worse  than  a  beast,  recklessly  worked  out  and  then  cast 
forth  to  die,  scourged,  tortured,  flung  in  a  moment  of  passion  to- 
feed  the  lampreys,  crucilied  for  the  slightest  offence  or  none. 
"  Set  up  a  cross  for  the  slave,"  cries  the  Roman  matron  in.  Ju- 
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vonal.  "  Why,  what  has  the  slave  <hinn  ?  "  asks  her  hiishaiid. 
One  (lay  lalioiir  stiikes  ;  finds  a  leader  in  Spartaciis,  a  slaves  do- 
voted  as  a  i,dadiator  to  the  vilest  of  Roman  ideasiircs  ;  want's  a 
lont,^  and  tcrrilde  servile  war.  The  revolt  is  put  <lo\vn  at  last, 
after  shakiiii;  the  foundations  of  the  state.  Six  thousand  slaves 
are  crneilicd  ulon^'  the  r(»ad  from  Home  to  Ca|)U!i.  Labour  had 
its  rovencfe,  for  slavery  hroui^ht  the  doom  of  Home. 

In  the  twiliijht  of  history,  between  the  fall  of  Home  and  the  I'iso 
f)f  the  new  nationalities,  we  dindy  seethe  striiiiL^le  i,foinL,' on. 
There  is  a  threat  insurrection  of  the  oppressed  peasantry,  nnder 
the  mime  of  l^ai,'aiidie,  in  ( laul.  When  the  li^'ht  dawns,  a  step  has 
been  naiiied.  Slavery  has  l)een  Lj'enerally  suceeeded  l>y  serfdom. 
l>ut  serfdom  is  hard.  The  peasantry  of  feudal  Xormandy  con- 
s[>ireai.jainst  their  cruel  lords,  hold  secret  nieetin<,'s  ;  theominons 
name  conini'iiii'  is  heard,  liut  the  conspiracy  is  discovered  and 
suppressed  with  the  fiendish  ferocity  with  which  panic  inspii'es 
a  dominant  class,  whether  in  Normandy  or  Jamaica.  Amidst 
the  reliLfous  fervour  of  the  Crusades  ai^ain  breaks  out  a  wild 
labour  movement,  that  of  the  Pastoineaux,  striking' for  e(|uality 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Sj»ii'it,  which,  perhaps,  they  had  as 
<,^ood  a  i'i,L,dit  to  use  as  some  whodeeme(l  their  use  of  it  profane. 
This  is  in  the  country,  amoni^  the  shepherds  and  ploui^^hi  (MI. 
In  the  cities  labour  has  coni^re^'ated  numlters,  mutual  intel- 
li^'ence,  union  on  its  side  ;  it  is  constantly  reinforced  by  fuifitives 
from  rural  serfdom  ;  it  builds  city  walb;,  purchases  or  extorts 
charters  of  liberty.  The  conmiercial  and  maiuifacturinj;'  cities 
of  Italy,  (Jermany,  Flanders,  become  the  cradles  of  fret'  industry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  intellect,  art,  civili/ation,  lint  these 
are  points  of  liij-ht  amidst  the  feuilal  ilarkness  of  the  rural  dis- 
tiicts.  In  France,  for  example,  the  peasantry  are  cattle ;  in 
time  of  peact^  crushed  with  forced  labour,  t\-udal  biu'dens  and 
im])osts  of  all  kii\ds  ;  in  time  of  war  ilriven,  in  unwilling'  masses, 
half-armed  and  helpless,  to  the  shambles.  Aristocratic  luxury, 
f,fandilin_i,',protlii;'ate  wars  — Jac((ues  Uonhomme  ])ays  for  them  all. 
At  tJrecy  and  Poictiers,  the  lords  are  taken  prisoners ;  have  to 
])rovide  heavy  ransom.s,  which,  bein^Mlebts  of  honour,  like  j;'am- 
blintx  debts,  are  more  bindinif  than  debts  of  honestv.  Hut  Jacoues 
Jjonhonuue's  back  is  broad, it  will  liear  everything;'.  Hroad  as  it  is, 
it  will  not  bear  this  last  straw.  The  tidinn's  of  Flemish  freedom 
have,  perhaps,  in  some  way  reached  his  dull  ear.tauylit  him  that 
bondai^a*  is  not,{is  his  ])riest,no  doubt,  assures  him  it  is,  a  chanu'e- 
less  ordinance  of  God,  that  the  yi)ke,  though  stronii',  may  bo 
broken.     He  strikes,  arms  himself  with  clubs,  knives,  plough- 
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sliaros,  rude  pikes,  lucnkH  out  intoaJaofincnc,  Mtornis  tlio  rnsilcs 
of  tlie  opjuessoi',  sacks,  burns,  slays  vvitli  tlic  fury  of  a  wild  Ixjast 
iiiicliaint'd,  Tlu'  lords  are  stupi'llcd.  At  last  they  rally  and  hrinjjf 
their  armour,  tlieir  diseipliiie,  tlieir  ex|)erieiice  in  war,  tlie  moral 
nseendoncy  of  a  master-class  to  hear.  The  Knjjflish  jjjentlemen, 
in  sjjite  ot  tlio  hostilities,  only  lialf  suspended,  between  tlie  na- 
tions, join  the  French  gentlemen  aj,'ainst  the  common  enemy. 
Twenty  thousand  peasants  are  soon  cut  down,  but  long  after- 
■wards  the  butchery  continues.  Guillaume  C-allet,  the  leader  of 
the  Jactjuerie,  a  very  crafty  peasant,  as  he  is  called  by  the  or- 
gans of  the  lords,  is  crowned  with  a  circlet  of  red-hot  iron. 

In  England,  during  the  same  period  serfdom,  we  know  not 
exactly  how,  is  breaking  up.  There  is  a  large  body  of  labourers 
working  for  hire,  liut  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  of  the  great  con- 
queror, Edward  III,  comes  a  greater  conqueror,  the  plague  called 
the  Black  Death,  which  sweeps  away,  some  think,  a  third  of  the 
population  of  Europe.  The  number  of  labourers  is  greatly  di- 
minished. Wages  rise.  The  feudal  parliament  passes  an  Act 
to  compel  labourers,  under  penalties,  to  woi'k  at  the  old  rates. 
This  Act  is  followed  by  a  train  of  similar  Acts,  limiting  wages 
and  fixing  in  the  employers'  interest  the  hours  of  work,  which, 
in  the  |)ages  of  imaginative  writers,  figure  as  noble  attempts 
made  by  legislators  of  a  golden  age  to  regulate  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  on  some  higher  principle  than 
that  of  contrflct.  The  same  generous  spirit,  no  doubt,  dictated 
the  enactment  prohibiting  farm  labourers  fron^  bringing  up  their 
children  to  trades,  lest  hands  should  be  witi.^^awn  from  the 
land-owner's  service.  Connected  with  the  Statutes  of  Labour- 
ers, are  those  bloody  vagrant  laws,  in  which  whipping,  brand- 
ing, hanging  are  ordained  as  the  punishment  of  vagi'ancy  by  law- 
givers, many  of  whom  were  themselves  among  the  idlest  and  most 
noxious  vagabonds  in  the  country,  and  the  authors  of  senseless 
wars  which  generated  a  mass  of  vagrancy,  by  filling  the  country 
with  disbanded  soldiers.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  poll 
tax  being  added  to  other  elements  of  class  discord,  labour  strikes, 
takes  arms  under  Wat  Tyler,  demands  fixed  rents,  tenant  right 
in  an  extreme  form,  and  the  total  abolition  of  serfage.  A  wild 
religious  connnunism  bred  of  the  preachings  of  the  more  vision- 
ary among  the  Wyclifiitcs  mingles  in  the  movement  with  the 
sense  of  fiscal  and  industrial  wrong.  "  When  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span,  where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  "  is  the  motto  of  the 
villeins,  and  it  is  one  of  more  formidable  import  than  any  ut- 
terance of  peasant  orators  at  Agricultural  Labourers'  meetings  in 
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tlie  present  (lay.  'I'licn  coiiio  tV-aifuI  sci'ims  f)f  confusion,  vio- 
huiooand  (^riiui!.  London  is  in  tlin  power  of  lionlcs  brutali/od  l»y 
op[)i'CHHion.  Higli  oftiei's  of  .state,  lii;;;!)  eci'lesiiistii's  an^  niiir- 
<loi(!<l.  Special  von<if(;anct!  falls  on  tlie  lawyers,  as  the  aitificurs 
who  forced  tho  cunninfj  chains  of  feudal  ini(|uity.  The  rulers, 
the  troops,  are  paralyzed  l»y  the  aspect  of  the  sea  (tf  furious 
Havagery  mginj^  round  them.  The  hoy  kin<,',  l»y  a  miraculous 
exhihition  of  conrngeous  self-possession,  saves  the  State  ;  hut 
1»(!  is  compelled  to  grant  genera!  charters  of  manumission,  which, 
when  the  danger  is  over,  the  feudal  j)arliament  forces  him  hy  a 
unanimous  vote  to  repudiate.  Wholesale  hanging  of  serfs,  of 
course,  follows  the  landlords'  victory. 

The  rising  under  Jack  Cade,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was 
ratlier  political  than  industrial.  The  demands  of  the  insurgents, 

f)olitical  reform  and  freedom  of  suffrage,  show  that  progress 
lad  been  made  in  the  condition  and  aspirations  of  the  labour- 
ing class.  ]iut  with  tho  age  of  the  Tudors  came  the  final  break- 
up in  England  of  feudalisni,  as  well  as  of  Catiiolicism,  attended 
by  disturbances  in  tho  world  of  labour,  similar  to  those  wliich 
have  attended  the  abolition  of  .slavery  in  the  Southern  States. 
This  is  the  special  epoch  of  tho  sanguinary  vagrancy  laws,  tho 
most  sanguinary  of  which  was  framed  by  the  hand  of  Henry 
Vni.  The  new  nobility  of  courtiers  and  upstarts,  who  had 
shared  witli  the  king  the  plunder  of  the  mona.sterios,  were  hard 
landlords  of  course  ;  they  robbed  the  people  of  their  rights  of 
common,  and  swe[)t  away  homesteads  and  cottages,  to  make 
room  for  slicep  farms,  the  wool  trade  being  tho  great  source  of 
wealth  in  those  days.  By  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  the 
^Tcat  alms-houses  of  tho  Middle  Ages,  the  poor  had  also  been 
left  for  a  time  without  the  relief,  which  was  given  them  again 
in  a  more  regular  form  by  the  Poor  Law  of  P^lizabeth.  Hence 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  armed  strikes  again,  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  tho  West,  the  movement  was  mainly 
religious  ;  but  in  the  Eastern  countries,  under  Kett  of  Norfolk, 
it  was  agrarian.  Rett's  movement  after  a  brief  period  of  success, 
during  which  the  behaviour  of  the  insurgents  and  their  leader 
was  veiy  creditable,  was  p»it  down  by  the  disciplined  mercenar- 
ies under  the  command  of  the  new  aristocracy,  and  its  su])pres- 
sion  was  of  course  followed  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  gallows. 
No  doubt  the  industrial  conservatives  of  those  days  were  as 
frightened,  as  angry,  and  as  eager  for  strong  measures  as  their 
successors  are  now  :  but  the  awkardness  of  the  newly  liberated 
captive,  in  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  eyes,  is  due  not  to  his  re- 
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covered  liberty,  l)itt  to  the  narrowness  and  darkness  of  the 
duniifeon  in  whicli  he  has  been  iuuuured. 

In  Germany,  at  the  same  epoch,  tliere  was  not  merely  a  local 
rising,  but  a  wide  spread  and  most  terrible  ])easants'  war.  The 
German  peasantry  had  been  ground  down  beyond  even  an  here- 
ditary bondsman's  power  of  endurance  by  their  lords  gema'ally, 
and  by  the  Prince  Bishop  and  other  spiritual  lords  in  particular. 
The  Reformation  having  come  with  a  gospel  of  truth,  love, 
spiritual  brotherhood,  the  peasants  thought  it  might  also  have 
brought  some  hope  of  social  justice.  The  doctors  of  divinity 
had  to  inform  them  that  this  was  a  mistake.  But  they  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  and  rose  far  and  wide,  the  fury  of 
social  and  industrial  war  blending  witli  the  wildest  fanaticism, 
the  most  delirious  ecstacy,  the  darkest  im))osture.  Once  more 
there  are  stoiuiings  and  burnings  of  feudal  castles,  massacring 
of  their  lords.  Lords  are  roasted  alive,  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
in  savage  revenge  for  the  cruelty  of  the  game  laws.  Munzei', 
a  sort  of  peasant  Mahomet,  is  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 
Under  him  it  becomes  Anabaptist,  Antinomian,  Communist. 
At  first  he  and  his  followers  sweep  the  country  with  a  whirl- 
wind of  terror  and  destruction  :  but  again  the  lords  rally,  bring 
up  regular  troops.  The  peasants  are  brought  to  bay  on  their 
last  hill  side,  behind  a  rampart  formed  of  their  waggons.  Their 
prophet  assures  them  that  the  cannon-biills  will  fall  harndess 
into  his  cloak.  The  cannon-balls  take  their  usual  course :  a 
butch(.'ry,  then  a  train  of  torturings  and  executions  follows,  the 
Prince  Bishop,  an«ong  others,  adding  considerably  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  Church's  rube.  Luther  is  accused  of  having  incited 
the  ferocity  of  the  lords  against  those,  who,  it  is  alleged,  had 
only  carried  his  own  principles  to  an  extreme.  But  in  the  first 
place  Luther  never  taught  Anabaptism  or  anything  that  could 
logically  lead  to  it ;  and  in  the  second  place,  before  he  denounced 
the  peasants,  he  tried  to  mediate  and  rel)uke  the  tyi'anny  of  the 
loids.  No  man  deserves  more  sympathy  than  a  great  reformer, 
who  is  obliged  to  turn  against  the  excesses  of  his  own  party. 
He  liecomes  the  object  of  fierce  hatred  on  one  side,  of  exulting 
derision  on  the  other  ;  yet  he  is  no  traitor,  but  alone  loyal  to 
his  conscience  and  his  cause. 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  political  movement  among  the 
middle  cla.ss  in  the  cities,  but  among  the  peasantry  in  the  .'oun- 
tiy  it  was  an  agraiian  and  labour  movement,  and  the  disman- 
tling of  chateaux,  and  chasing  away  of  their  lords  which  tlien 
took  place  were  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  whicli  had   given 
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birth  to  the  Jaccpierie,  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  the 
Peasants'  War.  This  time  the  victory  remained  with  the  peas- 
ant, and  the  lord  returned  no  more. 

In  England,  long  after  the  Tudor  period,  industrial  disturb- 
ances took  place,  and  wild  commi  nistic  fancies  welled  up  from 
the  depths  of  a  suffering  worhl  of  labour,  when  society  was 
stirred  by  political  and  religious  revolution.  LFnder  the 
Commonwealth,  communists  went  up  on  the  hill-side,  and  be- 
gan to  break  gi  ound  for  a  poor  man's  Utopia  ;  and  the  great 
movement  of  the  Levellers,  which  had  in  it  an  economical  as 
well  as  a  political  element,  might  have  overturned  society,  if  it 
had  not  boon  (juelled  by  the  strong  hand  of  Cromwell.  But  in 
more  recent  times,  within  living  memor}',  within  the  memory  of 
many  here  there  were  labour  disturbances  in  England,  compared 
with  which  the  present  i  idustrial  war  is  mild.*  In  181(5,  there 
were  outbreaks  among  the  suffering  peasantry  which  filled  the 
governing  cla.sses  witli  fear.  In  Suffolk  nightly  fires  of  incen- 
diaries blazed  in  every  district,  thrashing  machines  were  broken 
or  burnt  in  open  day,  mills  were  attacked.  At  Brandon  large 
bodies  of  workmen  assend)led  to  prescribe  a  maximum  price  of 
grain  and  meat,  and  to  pull  down  the  houses  of  butchers  and 
bakers.  Tliey  bore  flags  with  the  motto,  "  Bread  or  Blood." 
Insurgents  from  the  Fen  Country,  a  special  scene  of  distress,  as- 
sembled at  Littleport,  attacked  the  house  of  a  magistrate  in 
the  night,  broke  open  .shops,  emptied  the  cellars  of  public-houses, 
marched  on  i^^ly,  and  filled  the  district  for  two  days  and  nights 
with  drunken  rioting  and  plunder.  The  soldiery  was  called 
in ;  there  was  an  affray  in  which  blood  flowed  on  both  sides, 
then  a  special  commission  and  hangings  to  close  the  scene. 
Distressed  colliei's  in  Staffordshire  and  Wales  assembhid  by 
thousands,  stopped  works,  and  wei'e  with  ditliculty diverted  from 
marching  to  London.  In  1812,  another  stain  of  blood  was 
added  to  the  sanguinary  ci-iminal  code  of  those  days  by  the  Act 
making  death  the  penalty  for  the  destruction  of  machinery. 
This  was  caused  by  the  Luddite  outrages,  which  were  carrietl 
on  in  the  most  systematic  manner,  and  on  the  largest  .scale  in 
Nottingham  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Bodies  of  desperadoes, 
armed  and  disguised,  went  forth  under  a  leader,  styled  Genei'al 
Ludd,  who  divided  them  into  bands,  and  assigned  to  each  band 
its  work  of  destruction.  Terror  reigned  around  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  commanded  to  keep  in  their  houses  and  put  out 


*  For  the  following'  iletiiils,  see  Martineaii'd  "  History  nf  the  Ponce." 
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tlioir  liglits,  on  pain  of  death.  In  the  silence  of  nin^lit  houses 
and  factories  were  broken  open,  machines  demolished,  un- 
finished work  scattered  on  the  highways.  The  extent  and 
secrecy  of  tlie  conspiracy  batHed  the  efforts  of  justice,  and  the 
death  penalty  failed  to  put  the  system  down.  Even  the  at- 
tempts made  to  relieve  distress  became  new  sources  of  discon- 
tent, and  a  soup  kitchen  riot  at  Glasgow  led  to  a  two  days'  con- 
flict between  the  soldiery  and  the  mob.  In  1818,  a  threatening 
nmss  of  Manchester  spinners,  on  strike,  came  into  bloody  col- 
lision with  the  military.  Then  there  were  rick  burnings,  farmers 
patrolling  all  night  long,  gibbets  erected  on  Pennenden  heath, 
.aid  bodies  swinging  on  them,  bodies  of  boys,  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen yea  IS  old.  Six  labourers  of  Dorsetshire,  the  most  wretched 
county  in  England,  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transporta- 
tion nominally  for  administering  an  illegal  oath,  really  for 
Unionism.  Thereupon  all  the  trades  made  a  mcmacing  demon- 
stration, marched  to  Westminster,  thirty  thousand  strong,  with 
a  petition  for  the  release  of  the  labourers.  London  was  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  prepared  for  a  great  con- 
flict, pouring  in  troops  and  bringing  up  artillery  from  Woolwich. 
In  1840,  again  there  were  formidable  movements,  and  society 
felt  itself  on  the  crust  of  a  volcano.  Threatening  letters  were 
«ent  to  masters,  rewards  offered  for  firing  mills ;  workmen  were 
beaten,  driven  out  of  the  countiy,  burned  with  vitriol,  and, 
there  was  reason  to  fear,  murdered.  Great  masses  of  operatives 
collected  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  shopkeepers  were  pil- 
laged, collisions  again  took  place  between  the  people  and  the 
soldiery.  Irish  agrarianism  meanwhile  prevailed,  in  a  far  more 
deadly  form  than  at  present.  And  these  industrial  disturbances 
wer  .5  connected  with  political  disturbances  equally  formidable, 
with  Chartism,  Socialism.,  Cato  Street  conspiracies,  Peterloo 
massacres,  Bristol  riots. 

Now  the  present  movement,  even  in  England,  whern  there  is 
so  much  suffering  and  so  much  ignorance,  has  been  marked  by 
a  comparative  absence  of  violence,  and  comparative  respect  for 
law.  Considering  what  large  bodies  of  men  have  been  out  on 
strike,  how  much  they  have  endured  in  the  conflict,  and  what 
appeals  have  been  made  to  their  passions,  it  is  wonderful  how 
little  of  actual  crime  or  disturbance  there  has  been.  There  were 
the  Sheffield  murders,  the  disclosure  of  which  filled  all  the 
friends  of  labour  with  shame  and  sorrow,  all  the  enemies  of 
labour  with  malignant  exultation.  But  we  should  not  have 
heard  so  mucii  of  the  Sheffield  murders  if  such  things  had  been 
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common.  Sheffield  is  an  exceptional  place ;  some  of  the  work 
there  is  deadly,  life  is  short  and  character  is  reckless.  Even  at 
Sheffield,  a  very  few,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  trades,  were 
found  to  have  been  in  any  way  implicated.  The  denunciation 
of  the  outrages  by  the  trades  throu<,di  England  generally,  was 
loud  and  sincere :  an  attempt  was  made,  of  course,  to  iix  tho 
guilt  on  all  tho  Unions,  but  this  was  a  hypocritical  libel.  It 
was  stated,  in  one  of  our  Canadian  journals,  the  other  day,  that 
Mr.  Roebuck  had  lost  his  seat  for  Sheffield,  by  protesting 
against  Unionist  outrage.  Mr.  lioeback  lost  his  seat  for  Shef- 
field by  turning  Tory.  The  Trades'  candidate,  by  whom  Mr. 
Roebuck  was  defeated,  was  Mr.  Mundella,  a  rei)resentative  of 
whom  any  constituency  may  be  proud,  a  great  employer  of 
labour,  and  one  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
class  in  England  to  substitute  arbitration  for  industrial  war, 
and  to  restoie  kindly  relations  between  the  eutployers  and  the 
employed.  To  Mr.  Mundella  the  support  of  Broadhead  and  the 
criminal  Unionists  was  otiered,  and  by  him  it  was  decisively 
rejected. 

The  public  mind  has  been  filled  with  hideous  fantasies,  on  tho 
subject  of  Unionism,  by  sensation  novelists  like  Mr.  Charles- 
Reade  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  latter  of  whom  has  depicted  the 
initiatic  of  a  working  man  into  a  Union  with  horrid  rites,  in 
a  lofty  aiid  spacious  room,  hung  with  black  cloth  and  lighted 
with  ta[)ers,  amidst  skeletons,  men  with  battle  axes,  rows  of 
masked  figures  in  white  robes,  and  holding  torches;  the  novice 
swearing  an  awful  oath  on  the  Gospel,  to  do  every  act  which 
the  heads  of  the  society  enjoin,  such  as  the  chastisement  of 
"  nobs,"  the  assassination  of  tyrannical  masters,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  all  mills  deemed  incorrigible  by  the  society.  People  may 
read  such  stuff  for  the  sake  of  anmsement  and  excitement,  if  they 
please  ;  but  they  will  fall  into  a  grave  eri'or  if  they  take  it  for  a 
true  picture  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  or  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers.  Besides,  the  Sheffield  outrages  were  sf^veral  years  old 
at  the  time  of  their  tliscovery.  They  belong,  morally,  to  the  time 
when  the  unions  of  working  men  being  foibidden  by  unfair 
laws  framed  in  the  masters'  interest  were  compelled  to  assume 
the  character  of  conspiracies ;  when,  to  rob  a  union  being  no 
theft,  unionists  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  the  same  re- 
spect as  the  better  protected  interests  for  public  justice  ;  when,, 
moreover,  the  mechanics,  excluded  from  political  rights,  could 
scarcely  regard  Government  as  the  impartial  guardian  of  their 
interests,  or  the  governing  classes  as  their  friends.     Since*  the 
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legalization  of  the  unions,  the  extension  of  legal  soenrity  to 
their  funds,  and  the  admission  of  the  mechanics  to  the  suffrage, 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  of  unionist  crime. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  has  been  none.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  none  now.  Corporate  selfishness,  of  which  Trade  Unions 
after  all  are  embodiments,  seldom  keeps  quite  clear  of  ciimin- 
ality.  But  the  moral  dangers  of  cor[ioratc  selfishness  are  the 
same  in  all  associations,  and  in  all  classes.  The  Ponnsylvanian 
iron  master,  who  comes  before  our  Commissions  of  Iiuniiry,  to 
testify  against  Unionist  outrage  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  very 
wild  and  roving  class  of  workmen  are  mnnaged  by  agents  who 
probably  take  little  thought  for  the  moral  conditioii  of  the 
miner — this  iron  master,  I  say,  is  himself  labouring  through  his 
paid  organs  in  the  press,  through  his  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  keej>  u|)  hatred  of 
England,  and  bad  relations  between  the  two  countries,  at  the 
constant  risk  of  war,  because  it  suits  the  interest  of  his  Pro- 
tectionist Ring.  The  upper  classes  of  Europe,  in  the  same 
spirit,  applauded  what  they  called  the  salvation  of  .society  by 
the  coup  d'etat,  the  massacre  on  the  Boulevards,  and  the  law- 
less deportation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Avorking  men  in  France. 
In  the  main,  however,  I  repeat,  the  present  movement  has  been 
legal  and  pacific  ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  violence,  so  long  as 
no  weapons  but  those  of  argument  are  em])loye(l,  so  long  as  law 
and  reason  reign,  matters  are  sure  to  come  right  in  the  end. 
The  nesult  may  not  be  exactly  what  we  wi.sh,  because  we  may 
wish  to  take  too  much  for  ourselves,  and  to  give  our  fellow- 
men  too  little  ;  but  it  will  be  just,  and  we  cannot  deliberately 
desire  more.  If  the  law  is  broken  by  the  Unionists,  if  violence 
or  intimidation  is  employed  by  them  instead  of  reason,  let  the 
Government  protect  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  let  tho 
community  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  that 
purpose. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  have  forgotten  the  International 
and  the  Commune.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  close  connection 
between  the  labour  movement  and  democracy,  between  the 
struggle  for  industrial,  and  the  struggle  for  political  emancipa- 
tion ;  as  there  is  a  connection  between  both  and  Secularism, 
the  frank  form  assumed  amon-j  the  working  men  by  that 
which  is  concealed  and  conformist  Scepticism  among  the  upper 
class.  In  this  respect  the  present  industrial  crisis  resembles 
those  of  the  past,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  closely  con- 
nected with  religious  and  political  revolutions.     In  truth,  the 
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whole  frame  of  humanity  generally  moves  at  once.  With  the 
InternatiomJ,  however,  as  an  organ  of  j  olitical  incendiarism, 
labour  had  very  little  to  do.  The  International  was,  in  its 
origin,  a  [mrely  industrial  association,  born  of  Prince  Albert's 
International  Exhibition,  which  held  a  convention  at  Geneva, 
where  everybody  goes  pic-nicing,  for  objects  which,  though 
chimerical,  were  distinctly  economical,  and  free  from  any  taint 
of  petroleum.  But  a  baml  Oi  political  conspirators  got  hold  of 
the  organization  and  used  it,  or  at  least,  so  much  of  it  as  they 
could  carry  with  them,  for  a  purpose  entirely  foreign  to  the  ori- 
ginal intent.  Mai'k,  too,  that  it  was  not  so  much  labour  or 
even  democracy  that  charged  tha  mine  which  blew  up  Paris,  as 
the  re.'ictionary  Empire,  wliich,  like  reaction  in  coinitries  more 
nearly  connected  with  us  than  France,  played  the  demagogue  for 
its  own  ends,  set  the  labourers  against  the  liberal  middle  class, 
and  crowded  Paris  with  operatives,  Ijribed  by  employment  on 
]>ublic  works.  1  detest  all  conspiracy,  whether  it  be  that  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  or  that  of  Kai'l  Marx — not  by  conspiracy,  not 
by  dark  and  malignant  intrigue,  is  society  to  be  rcformeil,  bvit 
by  open,  honest  and  kindly  appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  mankind.  Yet,  let  us  be  just,  even  to  the  Connnune.  The 
destruction  of  the  column  at  the  Place  Vendome  was  not  a  good 
act ;  but  if  it  was  in  any  measure  the  protest  of  labour  against 
war,  it  was  a  better  act  than  ever  was  done  by  the  occupant  of 
th.it  column.  On  that  column  it  was  that,  when  Napoleon's 
long  orgy  of  criminal  glory  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  hand 
■of  misery  and  bereavement  wrote  "  Monster,  if  all  the  blood 
you  have  shed  could  be  collected  in  this  square,  you  might 
drink  without  stooping."  Thiers  is  shooting  the  Communists  ; 
perhaps  justly,  though  humanity  will  be  relieved  when  the 
gore  ceases  to  trickle,  and  vengeance  ends  its  long  repast.  But 
Thiers  has  himself  been  the  literary  arch-priest  of  Napoleon  and 
of  war  :  of  all  the  incendiaries  in  France  he  has  been  the  worst. 
The  Trade  Unions  are  ncvv  things  in  industrial  history.  The 
guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  which  the  unions  are  often  iden- 
tified, were  confederations  of  all  engaged  in  the  trade,  masters 
aswellasmer,  against  outsiders.  The  Unions  are  confedera- 
tions of  the  men  against  the  masters.  They  are  the  otispring 
of  an  age  of  great  capitalists,  employing  large  bodies  of  hired 
workmen.  The  workmen,  needy,  and  obliged  to  sell  their  la- 
bour without  reserve,  that  they  might  eat  bread,  found  them- 
selves, in  their  isolation,  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  their  mas 
ters,  and  resorted  to  union  as  a  source  of  strength.     Capital,  by 
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collecting  in  the  centres  of  manui'acture  masses  of  operatives 
who  thus  became  conscious  of  their  number  and  their  force, 
gave  birth  to  a  power  which  now  countervails  its  own.  To  talk 
of  a  war  of  labour  against  capital  genei'ally  would,  of  course, 
be  absurd.  Capital  is  nothing  but  the  means  of  undertaking 
any  industrial  or  commercial  enterprise ;  of  setting  up  an  Allan 
line  of  steamships,  or  setting  up  a  costermonger's  cart.  Wo 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  war  of  labour  against  water  power. 
Capital  is  the  f  rait  of  labour  past,  the  condition  of  labour  pre- 
sent ;  without  it  no  man  could  do  a  stroke  of  work,  at  least  of 
work  requiring  tools  or  food  for  him  who  uses  them.  Let  u» 
dismiss  from  our  language  and  our  minds  these  impersonation* 
which,  though  mere  creatures  of  fancy  playing  with  abstract 
nouns,  end  by  depraving  our  sentiments  and  misdirecting  our 
actions  ;  let  us  think  and  speak  of  capital  impersonally  and 
sensibly  as  an  economical  force,  and  as  we  would  think  and 
speak  of  the  force  of  gravitation.  Relieve  the  poor  word  of  the 
big  c,  which  is  a  greatness  thrust  upon  it ;  'ts  tyranny,  and  the 
burning  hatred  of  its  tyranny  will  ut  once  cease.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  working  man,  standing  alone,  and  with- 
out a  breakfast  for  himself  or  his  family,  is  not  in  a  position  to 
obtain  the  best  terms  from  a  rich  employer,  who  can  hold  out 
as  long  as  he  likes,  or  hire  other  labour  on  the  spot.  Whether 
Unionism  has  had  much  etfect  in  producing  a  general  rise  of 
wages  is  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Brassey's  book,  "  Work  and 
Wages,"  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  has  not,  and  that  while,  wU 
tlie  one  hand,  the  unionists  have  been  iu  a  fool's  paradise,  the 
masters,  on  the  other,  have  been  crying  out  before  they  were 
hurt.  No  doubt  the  general  rise  of  wages  is  mainly  and  funda- 
mentally due  to  natural  causes,  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
tlie  extension  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  opening  up  of 
new  countries,  which  have  greatly  increased  the  competition 
for  labour,  and  consequently,  raised  the  price ;  while  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  all  other  conmiodities,  has  been 
raised  by  the  influx  of  gold.  What  Unionism,  as  I  think,  has 
evidently  effected,  is  the  economical  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ing man.  It  has  rendered  him  independent  instead  of  de- 
pendent, and,  in  some  cases,  almost  a  serf,  as  he  Avas  before.  Ifc 
has  placed  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  employer,  and 
enabled  him  to  make  the  best  terms  for  himself  in  every  re- 
spect. There  is  no  cniployer  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  so, 
or  whom  Mr.  Brassey's  statistics,  or  any  statistics,  would  con- 
vince that  it  is  not. 
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Fundamentally, value  dctcrniines  the  price  tlie  community  will 
give  for  any  article,  or  any  kind  of  work ;  just  so  much  as  it  is 
woi'th.  But  there  is  no  economical  deity  who,  in  each  indivi- 
dual case,  exactly  adjusts  the  price  to  the  value  ;  we  may  make 
a  good  or  a  bad  bargain,  as  many  of  us  know  to  our  cost.  One 
source  of  bad  bargains  is  ignorance.  Before  unions,  which 
have  di^'used  tlie  intelligence  of  tlic  laboiir  market,  and  by  so 
doing  have  equalized  prices,  the  workman  liardly  knew  the  rate 
of  wages  in  the  next  town.  If  this  was  true  of  the  mechanic, 
it  was  still  more  true  of  the  farm  labourer.  Practically  speak- 
ing, the  fai-m  labourers  in  each  parish  of  England,  ignorant  of 
every  tiling  Iteyond  the  parish,  isolated  and, therefore,  dependent, 
had  to  take  what  the  employers  chose  to  give  them.  And  what 
th.e  employers  chose  to  give  them  over  large  districts  was  ten 
shillings  a  week  for  themselves  and  their  families,  out  of  which 
they  paid,  perhaps,  eighteen-pence  for  rent.  A  squire  the  other 
day,  at  a  meeting  of  labourers,  pointed  with  pride,  and  no 
doubt,  with  honest  pride,  to  a  labourer  who  had  brought  up  a 
family  of  twelve  children  on  twelve  shillings  a  week.  I  will 
venture  to  say  the  squire  spent  as  nuich  on  any  horse  in  his 
.stables.  Meat  never  touched  the  peasant's  lips,  though  game, 
preserved  for  his  landlord's  pleasure,  was  running  round  his 
cottage.  His  children  could  not  be  educated,  because  they  were 
wanted,  almost  from  their  infancy,  to  help  in  keeping  the  family 
from  .starving,  as  stonepickers,  or  perambulating  scarecrows. 
His  abode  was  a  hovel,  in  which  comfort,  decency,  morality 
could  not  dwell ;  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  cause  that,  as 
I  have  heard  an  experienced  clergyman  say,  even  the  people  in 
the  lovr  quarters  of  cities  were  less  immoral  than  tne  rural 
poor.  How  the  English  peasants  lived  on  such  wages  as 
they  had,  was  a  question  which  puzzled  the  best  informed.  How 
they  died  was  clear  enough ;  as  penal  paupers  in  a  union  work- 
house. Yet  Hodge's  back,  bko  that  of  Jacques  Bonhomme,  in 
Fi-ance,  bore  everything,  bore  the  great  war  against  Republican 
France;  for  the  squires  and  rectors,  who  made  that  war  for  class 
purposes,  got  their  taxes  back  in  increased  rents  and  tithes. 
How  did  the  peasantry  exist,  what  was  their  condition  in 
those  days  when  wheat  was  at  a  hundred,  or  even  a  hundred 
and  thii-ty  shillings  ?  They  were  reduced  to  a  second  serfage. 
They  became  in  the  mass  parish  paupers,  and  were  divided, 
like  slaves,  among  the  employer?  of  each  parish.  Men  may  be 
made  serfs,  and  even  slaves  by  other  means  than  open  force, 
in  a  country  where,  legally,  all  are  free,  where  the  impossibility 
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of  slavery  is  the  Loast  of  tlio  law.  Of  lato  benevolence  has 
been  abroad  in  the  Knglish  parish,  almsgiving  and  visiting  have 
increased,  good  landlords  have  taken  up  cottage  improvements. 
There  have  been  harvest-homes,  at  which  the  young  sijuires 
have  danced  with  cottagers.  But  now  Hodge  has  taken  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  it  seems  not  without  effect.  Tn 
a  letter  which  I  have  seen,  a  squire  says,  "  Here  the  people  are 
all  contented ;  we  (the  employers)  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
raising  their  wages."  Conservative  journals  begin  to  talk  of 
measures  for  the  compulsory  improvement  of  cottages,  for  lim- 
iting ground  game,  giving  tenant  right  to  farmers,  granting  the 
franchise  to  rural  householders.  Yes,  in  consequence,  partly, 
at  least  of  this  movement,  the  dwellings  and  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  English  peasantry  will  be  improved,  the  game  laws 
will  be  abolished ;  the  fanners  pressed  upon  from  below,  and 
in  their  turn  pressing  upon  those  above,  will  demand  and  ob- 
tain tenant  right ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  the  city  house- 
holders will  be  admitted  to  the  franchise,  which,  imder  the  elec- 
tive system,  is  at  once  tlu;  only  guarantee  for  justice  to  him 
and  for  his  loyalty  to  the  State.  And  when  the  country  house- 
holder has  the  suffrage  there  will  s(Jon  be  an  end  of  those  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entail,  which  are  deemed  so  Conservative, 
but  are  in  fact  most  revolutionary,  since  they  divorce  the  na- 
tion from  its  own  soil.  And  then  there  will  be  a  hapi)ier  and 
a  more  United  England  in  country  as  well  as  in  town :  the 
poor  law,  the  hateful,  degrading,  demoralizing  poor  law  will  cease 
to  exist ;  the  huge  poor-house  will  no  longer  darken  the  rural 
landscape  with  its  shadow,  in  hideous  contrast  with  the  palace. 
Susi)icion  and  hatred  will  no  more  cower  and  mutter  over  the 
cottage  heai'th,  or  round  the  beer-house  fire  :  the  lord  of  the 
mansion  will  no  longer  be  like  the  man  in  Tennyson  slumbering 
while  a  lion  is  always  creeping  nearer.  Lord  Malmesbury  is 
astonished  at  this  distui'bance.  He  always  thought  the  relation 
between  the  lord  and  the  pauper  peasant  was  the  happiest  pos- 
sible ;  he  cannot  conceive  what  people  mean  by  proposing  a 
change.  But  then  Lord  Malmesbury  was  placed  at  rather  a 
delusive  point  of  view.  If  he  knew  the  real  state  of  Hodge's 
heart  ho  would  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  a  change,  not  only  for 
Hodge's  sake,  but,  as  he  is  no  doubt  a  good  man,  for  his  own. 
England  will  be  more  religious,  too,  as  well  as  happier  and  nion 
harmonious,  let  the  clergy  bo  well  assured  of  it.  Social  in- 
justice especially  when  backed  by  the  Church,  is  unfavourable 
to  popular  religion.  ■ 
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The  genovalriso  of  wa<]fes  may  at  first  \)Y\n%  economical  dis- 
turbance and  pressure  on  certain  classos  ;  but,  in  tlie  end,  it 
brinj^s  general  prosp(>rit3',  diffused  civilization,  ]>ublic  happi- 
ness, security  to  society,  which  can  never  be  secure  while  tho 
few  are  feasting  and  the  many  arj  starving.  In  the  end,  also,  it 
brings  an  increase  of  production,  and  greater  plenty.  N(jt  that 
we  can  assent,  without  reserve,  to  tlie  pleasant  aphorism, 
that  increase  of  wages,  in  itself,  makes  a  b(^tter  workman, 
which  is  ))i'()b!ibly  true  only  where  Mie  workman  has  been 
under-fed,  as  in  the  case  of  the;  farm  labourers  of  England.  But 
the  dearnt.'ss  of  labour  leads  to  the  ad()pti(m  of  improved 
methods  of  production,  and  especially  to  the  invention  of 
machinery,  which  gives  l)ack  to  the  conununity  what  it  has 
paid  in  increased  wages  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  fold.  In 
Illinois,  tov.'cirds  thtv  close  of  the  war,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
male  population  ha<l  been  drafted  or  volunteered  ;  labour  had 
become  scarce  and  wages  had  risen  ;  but  the  invention  of 
ma(;hinery  had  been  so  much  stimulated  that  the  harvest  that 
year  was  greatei-  than  it  had  ever  been  befoi-e.  Machinery 
will  now  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  Engl'sh  farms ; 
more  will  be  jn'oduced  by  fewer  hands  ;  Ijvbourei's  will  bo  wet 
free  for  the  ])roduction  of  other  kinds,  perhaps  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  North- West;  and  the  British  peasant  will  rise  from 
the  industrial  and  intellectual  level  of  a  mere  labourer  to  that 
of  the  guider  of  a  machine.  Machinery  worked  by  rehu's  of 
men  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  piincii)al  solutions  of  our  indus- 
trial problems,  and  of  the  social  problems  connected  with  them. 
Some  seem  to  fancy  that  it  is  the  universiil  .solution  ;  but  wo 
caiuiot  run  reaping  machines  in  the  "winter  or  in  the  dark. 

High  wages,  and  the  independence  of  the  labourers,  compel 
economy  of  labour.  Econouii/e  labour,  cries  Loi'd  Derby,  tho 
cool-headed  mentor  of  the  rich ;  we  must  give  up  our  second 
under-butler.  When  the  laliourer  is  dependent,  and  his  wages 
are  low,  the  most  jirecious  of  coimnodities,  that  commodiiy  the 
husbanding  of  which  is  the  chief  condition  of  increased  produc- 
tion, and  of  the  growth  of  national  wealth,  is  s(piandered  with 
reckless  prodigality.  Thirty  years  the  labourers  of  Egypt 
wrought  by  gangs  of  a  hundred  thousand  at  a  time  to  build  the 
great  Pyramid  which  was  to  hold  a  desjiot's  dii'-.t.  Even  no  v, 
when  everybody  is  complaining  of  the  dearness  of  labour,  and 
the  insufferable  independence  of  the  working  class,  a  piece  of 
fine  lace,  we  are  told,  consumes  the  labour  of  seven  persons, 
each   employed   on   a  distinct  portion  of   the  worlc  ;  and  the 
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thread.'of  exquisite  fineness,  is  spun  in  dark  rooms  underground, 
not  witliout  injury,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  eycsiglit  or  health 
of  those  employed.  So  that  the  labour  movement  does  not 
seena  to  have  yet  trenclicd  materially  even  on  the  elegancies  of 
life.  Would  it  he  very  detrimental  to  real  civilization  if  we 
were  forced,  by  the  deamess  of  labour,  to  give  up  all  the  trades 
in  which  human  life  or  health  is  sacrificed  to  mere  fancy  ?  In 
London,  the  hakeis  have  struck.  They  are  kept  up  from  mid- 
night to  noon,  sometimes  far  even  into  the  afternoon,  sleejiless,  or 
only  snatching  broken  slumbers,  tliat  London  may  indulge  its 
fancy  for  hot  uread,  which  it  would  be  much  better  without. 
The  result  of  the  strike  probably  will  be,  besides  relief  to  the 
bakers  themselves,  which  has  already  been  in  jiart  conceded,  a 
more  wholesome  kind  of  bread,  such  as  will  keep  fresh  and 
palatable  through  the  day,  and  cleaner  baking ;  for  the 
wretchedness  of  the  trade  has  made  it  vile  and  lilthy,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  trades  besides  that  of  the  bakers.  Many  an 
ai'ticle  of  mere  luxury,  many  a  senseless  toy,  if  our  eyes  could 
be  opened,  would  be  seen  to  bear  the  traces  of  human  blood 
and  tears.    We  are  like  the  Merchant  Brotliers  in  Keats : — 


"With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  Lady  dwelt. 
Enriched  from  anceatral  merchandize, 
And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 

In  torch-lit  mines  and  noisy  factories^ 
And  many  once  jiroud-qnivered  loins  did  melt 
In  blood  from  stinging  whip  ;  with  hollow  eyes 
Many  all  day  in  dazzhng  river  stood 
To  take  the  rich-oreJ  driftings  of  the  flood. 

"For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 

And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark  ; 
For  them  his  ears  gushed  blood  ;  for  them  in  death 

The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 
Lay  pierced  with  darts  ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 

A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark  : 
Half  ignorant,  they  turned  an  easy  wheel 

That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  piudi  and  peel." 

Among  other  economies  of  labour,  if  this  movement  among 
the  English  peasantry  succeeds  and  spreads  to  other  countries, 
then  will  come  an  economy  of  soldiers'  blood.  Pauperism  has 
been  the  grand  recruiting  serjeant.  Hodge  listed  and  went  to 
be  shot  or  scourged  within  an  inch  of  his  life  for  sixpence  a 
day,  because  he  was  starving ;  but  he  will  not  leave  five 
shillings  for  sixpence.  Even  in  former  days,  the  sailor,  being 
somewhat  better  off  than  the  peasant,  could  only  be  forced  into 
the  service  by  the  press  gang,  a  name  the  recollection  of  which 
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ouglit  to  initii,'at(i  our  strictnron  on  tho  oncrojiolilng  tondonclos 
of  tlio  woi'kiiiLf  class,  Thcro  ',vill  l)(3  a  strike,  or  a  rijfiisal  of 
sorvlc(!  L'([uival(!iit  to  a  strike  in  this  din'ctiOti  also.  It  will  lio 
ro(inisito  to  raise  tho  soldier's  pay  ;  the  maintiniancc!  of  staiul- 
iuLf  armies  will  liecomo  a  costly  iinlulLfeiico,  I  have  littlo 
faith  in  iiittn'natioiial  chaiiipaL^'iie,  or  even  in  (liineva  litio-atiou 
as  a  universal  aritidott;  to  war:  war  will  cease  or  he  limited 
to  necessary  occasions,  wluni  tho  harden  of  larj,'o  standing 
armies  hecotiK^s  too  j^'reat  to  ho  horn'e. 

Th(>  strike  of  the  Kiit!:r.sh  colliers  a^'ain,  thoutjh  it  caus(!S 
jxreat  iiieonveriienc(>,  may  have  its  f^'ood  effect.  It  may  l)e  a 
stroiiL,'  indication  that  mitiint,'  in  iMiufland  is  n'ettinu,"  vmy  deep, 
and  that  the  nation  must  exereisi;  a  sti'iet  economy  in  the  use 
of  coal,  the  staple  of  its  wt'alth  and  ,i,'reatuess.  Tht;  lot  of  the 
colliers,  <j;ruhl»rni<4;  all  day  undern'r<>urid  and  l)en-rimod  with 
dirt,  is  one  of  the  hardest;  the  sacrifice  of  t'heir  lives  hy  acci- 
dents is  terrihly  lar^'o  ;  and  we  may  well  helieve  that  the  (lom- 
munity  needs  a  lesson  in  favour  of  these  underufround  toilers, 
which  could  he  effectually  tau^'ht  only  hy  some  practical 
manifestation  of  their  discontent. 

To  the  lahom-  movement,  maiidy,  W(!  o\V(!  those  efforts  to 
estaltlish  bc^tter  relations  l)etw(;en  the  (employer  and  thi;  em- 
])loyed,  whicli  an;  known  hy  the  n'eueral  name  of  co-operation. 
Tho  Oomtists,  in  the  name  of  their  autoerat,  denounce  tho 
whole  co-t)perativo  .system  as  rotti^n.  Their  ])lan,  if  you  i,'et  to 
the  Itottoin  f)f  it,  is  in  fact  a  ])erm;tnent  division  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  into  capitalists  and  workmeti;  the  capitalists 
exercisint^  a  rule  cotitrolle(l  only  hy  the  influence  of  philoso- 
phers; the  workmen  I'emaininLf  in  a  jxirpcttual  state  of  tutelai^e, 
not  to  sayof  hahyhood.  Alittle  aci[uaintanci  vvith  this  continent 
would  prohahly  dissipatt;  notions  of  a  permanent  division  of 
classes,  or  a  permanent  tuteUiL,'e  of  any  class.  It  is  true  that 
ijreat  conunercial  enterprises  re([uiro  the  t.-iitlance  of  superior 
intelli^'ence  with  undiviiled  counsels  as  well  as  a  lar;;;e  ca[)ital, 
and  that  cooperative  mills  have  failed  or  succoeded  only  in 
cases  where  very  little  policy  and  very  little  capital  wen;  re- 
quired. As  to  co-operativo  store-;,  th(\y  are  co-o[)orative  only 
in  a  very  different  sense:  comhinative  would  ho  a  more  ae- 
curate  term  ;  and  the  <lepartment  in  which  they  seem  likely  to 
produce  an  alteration,  is  that  of  retail  trade,  an  improvement 
in  the  conditions  f)f  whit^h,  econotnieaJ  and  moral,  is  assuredly 
much  nee(le  I.  But  if  we,  are  tol  I  that  it  is  impossible  to  Ljivo 
the  workmen  an  intei'est  in  the  enterprise,  so  as  to  \\W\.i  liini 
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work  more  \villii\uly,  avoid  waste  and  goncrnlly  identify  him- 
self witli  liis  eiiiployci',  tlif  nnswer  is,  tlint  tlie  tliin;,'  l^as  lictni 
done  both  in  En^^^land  and  lu'ie.  Ati  artisan  workin;^^  for  him- 
self, and  sellinj,'  the  jirodnce  of  his  individnal  skill,  has  an  in- 
teivst  and  a  pride  in  Ins  work,  for  which  it  would  seem 
desiiablo  to  lind,  if  possible,  some  substitute  in  the  case  of 
factory  luuids,  whose  toil  otherwise  is  mere  weariness.  The  in- 
creased scale  of  commercial  enti-rprise,  however,  is  in  itself  ad- 
vantau  (nis  in  this  respect.  In  _i;reiit  works,  wliei'e  an  army  of 
workmen  is  employetl,  at  Saitaire,  or  in  the  Piatt  works  at 
Oldham,  there  must  be  many  grades  of  promotion,  and  many 
subordinate  jilaces  of  trust  and  emolument  to  which  the  work- 
men may  rise  by  industiy  and  probity  without  capital  of 
his  own. 

Tlie  jjjcneral  efiect  of  the  labour  movement  has  been,  as  I 
liave  said,  the  indu.stiial  emancipation  of  the  workmen.  It 
has  pcrliaps  had  an  effect  more  general  still.  Aided  by  the 
general  awakening  of  social  sentiment  and  of  the  feeling  of 
social  responsibility,  it  has  ])ractieally  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  a  nation,  and  humanity  at  large,  is  a  connnunity,  tho 
good  tilings  of  which  all  are  entitled  to  share,  Avhilc  all  must 
share  the  evil  things.  It  has  forcibly  dispelled  the  notion,  in 
which  the  rich  indolently  jic({uicsced,  that  enjoyment,  leisure, 
culture,  refined  atiection,  high  civilization  are  the  destined  lot 
of  the  few,  while  tho  destined  lot  of  the  many  is  to  support 
the  privileged  existence  of  the  few,  by  \niremitting,  coarse  and 
joyless  toil.  Society  has  been  taught  that  it  nnist  at  least  en- 
deavour to  be  just.  The  old  ecclesiastical  pro])s  of  privilege 
are  gone.  Then^  is  no  use  any  longer  in  quoting  or  miscjuoting 
Sci'ipture  to  prove  that  God  wills  tho  mass  of  mankind  to  1)0 
always  poor  and  always  dependent  on  the  rich.  The  veiy 
peasant  has  now  broken  that  spell,  and  will  no  longer  believe 
the  rector  if  he  tells  liini  that  this  world  belongs  to  the  squire, 
and  that  justice  is  put  off  to  the  next.  The  process  of  mental 
emancipation  has  been  assisted  V)y  tho  bisho}>,  who  was  so 
i-ash  as  to  suggest  that  rural  agitators  should  be  ducked  in  a 
horse  pond,  llodge  has  determined  to  find  out  for  himself,  by 
a  practical  experiment,  what  tho  will  of  God  really  is.  No 
doubt,  this  is  an  inq)erfect  world,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for 
our  time  at  least ;  we  must  all  work  on  in  the  hope  that  if 
we  do  our  duty  it  will  be  well  for  us  in  the  sum  of  things,  and 
that  when  the  far-off  goal  of  human  effort  is  at  last  reached, 
every  faithful  servant  of  humanity  will  have  his  part  in  the 
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roHult ;  i(  it  woro  not  so,  it  voiiM  ho  liottcr  to  bo  a  Itiutc, 
with  no  anfulfiUcd  aspiratioiiH,  tluui  a  man.  But  T  rupoat,  tlio 
rolii^'ion  of  privih^i^'o  has  lost  its  power  (o  awo  or  to  control ; 
and  if  socioty  wislios  to  rest  on  a  safe  foundation,  it  nmst  show 
that  it  is  at  least  tryinj;  to  bo  just. 

Wealth,  real  wealth,  has  hardly  as  yet  nmch  reason  to  com- 
jtlaiii  of  any  encroachment  of  tli((  lahoiir  movement  on   its 
rij^'lits.     When  did  it  command  such  means  and  appliances  of 
pleasure,  such  .satisfaction  for  every  appetite  and  every  fancy, 
as  it  connnands  now  ?  When  did  it  nsar  such  enchanted  palaces 
of  luxury  as  it  is  rearinfj  in  Eni,dand  at  tlu;  present  day  ^  Well 
do  I  rcmemher  one  of  those  palaces,  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject for  miles  round.      Its  lord  Avas,  I  tlarosay,  consuniini,'  the 
income  of  .souk^  six  hundred  of  the  poor  labouring  families 
round  liim.      The  thoujjfht  that  you  arc  spen<liii<,'  on  your.self 
aninially  the  income  of  six  hundred  labouriu",'  families  seems 
to  me  about  as  nuich  as  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  brain  can 
bear.     Wliatever  the  rich  man  desires,  the  finest  hou.se,  the 
bi<,'<,'est   diamond,   the    rci<,ming   beauty    for   his   Avife,   social 
homaj^i!,  public  honours,  jxditical  jiower,  is  ready  at  his  com- 
mand. Docs  be  fancy  a  .scat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
tlie  best  club  in  London,  as  it  has  been  truly  called  ?  All  other 
claims,  those  of  the  public  service  included,  at  once  give  way. 
I  remember  a  question  arising  about  a  nomination  for  a  certain 
constituency  (a  working   man's   constituency,  by   the   way), 
which  was  cut  .short  by  the  announcement  that  the  .seat  wius 
wanted  by  a  local  millionaire.    When  the  name  of  the  million- 
aire was  mentioned,  sin-prise  was  expressed.      Has  he,  it  was 
asked,  any  ]iolitical  knowledge  or  capacity,  any  intercut  in 
public  affairs,  any  ambition  ?  The  answer  was  "  None."  "Then 
why  does  he  want  the  seat  ?  "     "  lie  does  not  want  it."  "Then 
why  does  ho  take  it  ?  "     "  BecJiuse  his  wife  does."     Cleopatra, 
as  the  story  goes,  displayed  lier  ma<l  prodigality  by  melting  a 
pearl  in  a  cup,  out  of  wdiich  .she  drank  to  Antony.      But  this 
modem  money-(jueen  could  throw  into  her  cuj)  of  jdeasure,  to 
give  it  a  keener  zest,  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world. 

If  the  movement,  by  transferring  something  from  the  side  of 
profits  to  that  of  wages,  checks  in  any  measure  the  growth  of 
these  colossal  fortunes,  it  will  benefit  society  and  dimini.sh  no 
man's  happiness.  I  say  it  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  as- 
ceticism, and  in  the  conviction  that  wealth  well  made  and  well 
spent  is  as  pure  as  the  rill  that  runs  from  the  mountain  side. 
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Real  chiefs  of  industry  have  generally  a  touch  of  greatness  in 
them,  and  no  nobleman  of  the  peerage  clings  more  to  his  tinsel 
than  do  nature's  noblemen  to  simplicity  ot"  life.  Mr.  Brassey, 
with  his  nuUions,  never  could  be  induced  to  increase  his  estab- 
lishment :  his  pride  and  pleasure  were  in  the  guidance  of  in- 
dustry and  the  accomplishment  of  great  works.  But  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  heirs  of  these  men  colossal  fortunes  become  social 
nuisances,  waste  la})our,  breed  luxury,  create  unhappiness  by 
propagating  factitious  wants, too  often  engender  vice,  and  are  in- 
jurious, for  the  most  part,  to  real  civilization.  The  most  malig- 
nant feelings  whicu  enter  into  the  present  struggle  have  been 
generated,  especialiy  in  England,  by  the  ostentation  of  idle 
wealth,  in  contrasi^  with  surrounding  poverty.  No  really  high 
nature  covets  such  a  position  as  that  of  a  luxurious  and  useless 
millionaire.  Communism,  as  a  movement,  is  a  mistake  :  but 
there  is  a  communism  which  is  deeply  seated  in  the  heart  of 
every  good  man,  and  which  mak(;s  him  feel  that  the  hai'dest 
of  all  labour  is  idleness  in  a  world  of  toil,  and  that  the  bitterest 
of  all  bread  is  that  which  is  eaten  by  the  sweat  _of  another 
man's  brow. 

The  pressure  is  hardest,  not  on  those  who  are  really  rich,  but 
on  those  who  have  hitherto,  on  account  of  their  education,  aiid 
the  intellectual  character  of  their  callings,  been  numbered  with 
the  rich,  and  who  are  still  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  wealthy  so- 
ciety. The  best  thing  which  those  who  are  clinging  to  the 
skirts  of  wealthy  society  can  do  is  to  let  go.  They  will  find 
that  they  have  not  far  to  fall,  and  they  will  rest  on  the  firm 
ground  of  geiuiine  respectaljility  and  solM  comfort.  By  keep- 
ing up  their  culture  they  will  preserve  their  .social  grade  far 
better  tlian  by  struggling  for  a  precarious  footing  among  tho.se 
whose  habits  they  cannot  enmlate,and  whose  hospitalities  they 
cannot  return.  Their  income  will  be  increased  by  the  whole 
cost  of  the  efforts  which  they  now  make,  at  the  sacrifice  of  com- 
forts, and  oft(;n  of  m^cessaries,  to  mai.itaiu  the  ap[)earances  of 
wealth.  British  grandees  may  be  good  models  for  our  milli(ni- 
aires  ;  but  what  most  of  us  want  are  moilels  of  tlie  art  of  en- 
joying life  thorijiighly  and  nobly  w^ithout  ostentation,  and  at  a 
moderate  cost.  It  is  by  [)eople  or  tJ">  class  of  which  I  am 
speaking  that  the  servant  difiieulty,  that  doleful  but  ever  I'e- 
curring  theme,  is  most  severely  felt.  Nor  would  I  venture  ta 
hold  out  nuich  hope  that  the  ditHculty  will  become  less.  It  is 
not  merely  industrial,  but  social.  Tlu-i'e  is  a  growing  repug- 
nance to  anytliing  like  servitude,  whicii  makes  the  female  de- 
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mocracy  prefer  the  independence  of  the  factory  to  the  subor- 
dination of  the  kitchen,  however  good  the  wages  and  however 
kind  the  mistress  may  be.  We  must  look  to  inventions  for 
saving  labour,  which  might  bo  adopted  in  houses  to  a  gnjater 
extent  than  they  are  now.  Perha[)S  when  the  work  has  bi3en 
thus  lightened  and  made  less  coarse,  families  may  tind  "  help," 
in  the  true  sense,  among  their  relatives,  or  others  in  need  of  Ji, 
home,  who  would  bo  members  of  the  family  circle.  Homes  and 
suitable  employment  might  thus  be  afforded  to  women  who  aro 
now  pining  in  enforced  idleness,  and  sighing  for  Protestant  nun- 
neries, while  the  daily  war  with  Bridget  would  be  at  an  end. 

I  would  not  make  light  of  these  inconveniences  or  of  the 
present  disturbance  of  trade.  The  tendency  of  a  mome;  [,  may 
be  good,  and  yet  it  may  give  society  a  very  bad  ([uarter  of  an 
hour.  Nor  wt>uld  I  attem])t  to  conceal  the  errors  and  excesses 
of  which  the  unions  have  been  guilty,  ahd  into  which,  as  organs 
of  coi'porate  selfishness,  they  are  always  in  danger  of  running. 
Industrial  history  has  a  record  against  the  workingmanas  well 
as  against  the  master.  The  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  became 
tyrannical  monopolies  and  leagues  against  society,  turned  call- 
ing.s  open  to  all  into  mystei'ies  confined  to  a  privileged  few, 
di'ovo  trade  and  manufactures  from  the  cities  where  they  reign- 
ed to  places  free  from  their  domination.  This  probal)ly  was 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  cities  which  forms  the  burden  of  com- 
plaint in  the  i)reambles  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  the  Tudor 
jieriod.  Great  guilds  oppressed  little  guilds  :  strong  commer- 
cial cities  ruled  by  artisans  opprcss(Ml  their  weaker  luughbours 
of  the  same  class.  No  one  agency  has  done  so  much  to  i-aiso 
the  condition  of  the  workingman  as  machinery;  yetthework- 
ingman  resisted  th ,  introduction  of  machinery,  rose  against  it, 
destroyed  it,  maltreated  its  inventors.  There  is  a  perpetual 
warning  in  the  name  of  Hargreaves,  the  workingman  who,  by 
his  inventive  genius,  provideil  employment  for  millions  of  his 
fellows,  and  was  by  them  rewarded  with  outrage  and  persecu- 
tion. 

Flushed  with  confidence  at  the  sight  of  their  serried  jiha- 
lanxes  and  <'.vtending  lines,  the  unionists  do  like  most  penplo 
invested  with  unwonted  power;  they  aim  at  more  than  is])os-- 
sibleor  just.  Tlu^y  fancy  that  they  can  put  the  screw  on  the 
conununity.  almost  without  limit.  But  they  will  soon  iind  out 
their  mistake.  Tli(\y  will  learn  it  from  those  very  things  which 
are  filling  the  world  with  alarm — the  extension  of  unionism,  and 
the  multi[ilieation  of  strikes.     The  builder  strikes  against  the 
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rest  of  the.  community,  including  the  baker:  then  the  baker 
strikes  against  the  builder,  and  the  collier  strikes  against  them 
both.  At  first  the  associated  ti'ades  seem  to  have  it  all  their 
own  w.ay.  But  the  other  trades  learn  the  secret  of  associa- 
tion. Everybody  strikes  against  everybody  else :  the  price  of 
all  articles  rises  as  much  as  anybody's  wages  ;  and  thus,  when 
the  wheel  has  come  full  circle,  nobody  is  much  the  gainer.  In 
fact,  long  before  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle,  the  futility  of  a 
universal  strike  will  be  manifest  to  all.  The  world  sees  before 
it  a  terrible  future  of  unionism,  ever  increasing  in  power  and 
tyranny  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  in  a  few  years  unionism,  as 
an  instrument  for  forcing  up  wages,  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 
In  the  meantime  the  working  classes  will  have  impressed  upon 
themselves,  by  a  practical  experiment  upon  the  grandest  scale 
and  of  the  most  decisive  kind,  the  fact  that  they  are  consumers 
as  well  as  producers,  payers  of  wages  as  well  as  receivers  of 
wages,  members  of  a  community  as  well  as  workingmen. 

The  unionists  will  learn  also,  after  a  few  triiils,  that  the  com- 
munity cannot  easily  be  cornered ;  at  least,  that  it  cannot  easily 
be  cornei-ed  more  than  once  by  unions,  any  more  than  by  gold 
rings  at  New  York,  or  pork  rings  at  Chicago.  It  may  appar- 
ently succumb  once,  being  unable  to  do  without  its  bread  or  its 
newspapers,  or  to  stop  buildings  already  contracted  for  and 
commenced ;  but  it  instinctively  prepares  to  defend  itself 
against  a  repetition  of  the  operation.  It  limits  consumption  or 
invents  new  modes  of  production  ;  improves  machinery,  encour- 
ages non-union  men,  calls  in  foreigners,  women,  Chinese.  In  the 
end  the  corner  results  in  loss.  Cornering  on  the  part  of  work- 
ingmen is  not  a  bit  worse  than  cornering  on  the  part  of  great 
financiers  ;  in  both  cases  alike  it  is  as  odious  as  anything  can 
be,  which  is  not  actually  criminal :  but,  depend  upon  it,  a  bad 
time  is  coming  for  corners  of  all  kinds. 

I  speak  of  the  community  as  the  power  with  which  the 
strikers  really  have  to  deal.  The  master  hires  or  organizes  the 
workmen,  but  the  community  purchases  their  work  ;  and 
though  the  master,  when  hard  pressed,  may,  in  his  desperation, 
give  more  for  the  work  than  it  is  worth  rather  than  at  once 
take  his  capital  out  of  the  trade,  the  community  will  let  the 
tra<le  go  to  ruin  without  compunction  rather  than  give  more 
for  the  article  than  it  can  afford.  Some  of  the  colliers  in  Eng- 
land, we  are  informed,  have  called  upon  the  masters  to  reduce 
the  price  of  coal,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  consent  to  a  re- 
duction of  their  own  wages.    A  great  fact  has  dawned  upon 
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their  minds.  Note  too  that  democi'atic  communities  have  more 
power  of  resistance  to  unionist  extortion  tlian  others,  because 
they  are  more  united,  have  a  keener  sense  of  mutual  interest, 
and  are -free  from  political  fear.  The  way  in  which  Boston, 
some  years  ago,  turned  to  and  beat  a  printers'  strike,  was  a  re- 
markable proof  of  this  fact. 

Combination  may  enable,  and,  as  I  believe,  has  enabled  the 
men  in  particular  cases  to  make  a  fairer  bargain  with  the  mas- 
ters, and  to  get  the  full  market  vahie  of  their  labour ;  but  nei- 
ther combination  nor  any  other  mode  of  negotiating  can  raise 
the  value  of  labour  or  of  any  other  article  to  the  consumer ; 
and  that  which  cannot  raise  the  value  cannot  permanently  raise 
the  price. 

All  now  admit  that  strikes  peaceably  conducted  are  lawful. 
Nevertheless,  they  may  sometimes  be  anti-social  and  immoral. 
Does  any  one  doultt  it  ?  Suppose  by  an  accident  to  machinery, 
or  tlie  falling  in  of  a  mine,  a  number  of  workmen  have  their 
limbs  l»r(^ken.  One  of  their  mates  runs  for  the  surgeon,  and 
the  surgeon  puts  his  liead  out  of  the  window  and  says — "  the 
surgeons  are  on  strike."  Does  tliis  case  much  differ  from  that  of 
the  man  who,  in  bis  greed,  stops  the  wheel  of  industiy  which  he 
is  turning,  thereby  paralysing  the  whole  machine,  and  spread- 
ing not  only  confusion,  but  suflering,  and  perhaps  starvation, 
among  multitudes  of  his  fellows  ?  Lang\iage  was  held  by  some 
unionist  witnesses,  before  the  Trades  Union  Commission,  about 
their  exclusive  regard  for  their  own  interests,  and  their  indif- 
ference to  the  interests  of  society,  which  was  more  frank  than 
philanthropic,  and  more  gratifying  to  their  enemies  than  to 
their  friends.  A  man  who  does  not  care  for  the  interests  of 
society  will  find,  to  his  cost,  that  they  are  his  own,  and  that  he 
is  a  member  of  a  body  which  cannot  be  dismembered.  I  sj)oke 
of  the  industrial  objects  of  the  International  as  chimerical. 
Thoy  are  worse  than  chimerical.  In  its  industrial  aspect,  the 
International  was  an  attempt  to  separate  the  intei'ests  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  workers  throughout  the  world  from  those  of 
their  fellow  workers,  and  to  divide  humanity  against  itself. 
Such  attempts  can  end  only  in  one  way. 

There  are  some  who  say,  in  connection  with  this  question, 
til  at  you  are  at  liberty  to  extort  anything  you  can  from  your 
fellow  men,  provided  you  do  not  use  a  pistol ;  that  you  are  at 
liberty  to  fleece  tlie  sailor  who  implores  you  to  save  him  from 
a  wreck,  or  the  emigrant  who  is  in  danger  of  missing  his  ship. 
I  say  that  this  is  a  moral  robbery,  and  that  the  man  would  say 
.so  himself  if  the  same  thinir  were  done  to  him. 
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A  strike  is  a  war ;  so  is  a  lock-out,  which  is  a  strike  on  the 
other  side.  They  arc  warrantable,  like  other  wars,  when  justice 
cannot  be  obtained,  or  injustice  prevented  by  peaceful  means, 
and  in  such  cases  only.  JVIediation  ought  always  to  be  tried 
first,  and  it  will  often  be  cfFectiuil ;  for  the  wars  of  carpenters 
and  builders,  as  well  as  the  wars  of  emperors,  often  arise  frt)ni 
passion  more  than  from  interest,  and  passion  maybe  calmed  by 
mediation.  Hence  the  magnitude  of  the  unions,  formidable  as 
it  seems,  has  really  a  pacitie  effect :  passion  is  commonly  per- 
.sonal  or  local,  and  does  not  affect  the  central  government  of  a 
union  extending  over  a  whole  nation.  The  governments  of 
great  unions  have  seldom  recommended  strikes.  A  strike  or 
lock-out,  I  repeat,  is  an  industrial  war ;  and  when  tlu'  war  is 
over  there  ought  to  be  peace.  Constant  bad  relations  between 
the  masters  and  tin,'  uieii,  a  constant  attitude  of  mutual  hostility 
and.  mistrust,  constant  threats  of  striking  upon  one  side,  and  of 
locking  out  upon  the  other,  are  ruinous  to  the  trade,  especially 
if  it  tlepends  at  all  upon  foreign  orders,  as  well  as  destructive 
of  social  comfort.  If  the  state  of  feeling,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  men  towards  the  masters,  remain  what  they  now  are  in  some 
English  trades,  kind-hearted  employers,  who  would  do  their 
best  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workman,  and  to  make  him 
a  partaker  in  their  prosperity,  will  be  driven  from  the  trade, 
and  their  places  will  be  taken  by  men  with  hearts  of  tliut,wlio 
will  fight  the  workman  by  force  and  fraud,  and  very  likely  win. 
We  have  seen  the  full  power  of  a.ssociated  labour;  the  full 
power  of  associated  capital  has  yet  to  be  seen.  We  .shall  ser  it 
when,  instead  of  coiuliinatifms  of  the  employers  in  a  single 
trade,  which  seldom  hold  together,  employers  in  all  trades  learn 
to  combine. 

We  must  not  forget  that  industrial  wars,  like  other  wars.how- 
ever  just  and  necessary,  give  birth  to  men  who.se  tradv  is  war, 
and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  their  trade,  are  always  inflaming 
the  passions  which  lead  to  war.  Suea  men  I  have  seen  on  both 
•sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  most  hate^'ul  pests  of  industry  and 
society  th(;y  are.  iS'or  nuist  we  forget  that  Trade  Unions,  like 
other  conuauuities,  whatever  their  legal  constitutions  n»ay  be, 
are  a[)t  practically  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  small  minority  of 
active  sjiirits,  or  even  into  those  of  a  single  astute  and  and )i- 
tious  man. 

^lurder,  iiiaiming,  and  vitriol  throwing  are  oFences  punish- 
able by  law.  So  are,  or  ought  to  b(>,  rattening  nnd  iiitimid;t- 
tion.     P-ut  there  are   ways  less  o[ienly^  criminal  of  interfering 
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with  the  liberty  of  non-union  men.  The  liberty  of  non-union 
men,  however,  must  be  protected.  Freedom  of  contract  is  the 
only  security  which  the  commimity  has  against  systematic  ex- 
tortion ;  and  extortion,  practised  on  the  community  by  a  Trade 
Union,  is  just  as  bad  as  cxtof  tion  practised  by  a  feudal  baron 
in  his  robber  hold.  If  the  unions  are  not  voluntary  they  are 
tyrannies,  and  all  tyrannies  in  the  end  will  be  overthrown. 

The  same  doom  awaits  all  monopolies  and  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  exercise  of  any  lawful  trade  or  calling,  for  the 
advantage  of  a  ring  of  any  kind,  whether  it  bo  a  gi'eat  East  India 
Company,  shutting  the  gates  of  Eastern  commerce  on  mankind, 
or  a  little  Bricklayers'  Union,  limiting  the  number  of  bricks  to 
be  carried  in  a  b  ^d.  All  attempts  to  restrain  or  cripple  pro- 
duction in  the  interest  of  a  privileged  set  of  producers ;  all 
trade  rules  preventing  work  from  being  done  in  the  best,  cheap- 
est and  most  expeditious  way  ;  all  interference  with  a  man's 
free  use  of  his  strength  and  skill  on  pretence  that  he  is  beating 
his  mates,  or  on  any  other  pretence ;  all  exclusions  of  people 
from  lawful  callings  for  which  they  are  qualified ;  all  appren- 
ticeships not  honestly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  ap- 
prentice, are  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  manifest  interests 
of  the  community,  including  the  misguided  mcmopolists  them- 
selves. All  alike  will,  in  the  end,  be  resisted  and  put  down. 
In  feudal  times  the  lord  of  the  manor  used  to  compel  all  the 
people  to  use  his  feny,  sell  on  his  fair  ground,  and  grind  their 
corn  at  his  mill.  By  long  and  costly  effort  humanity  has 
broken  the  yoke  of  old  Privilege,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  bow  its 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  new. 

Those  who  in  England  demanded  the  suffrage  for  the  work- 
ing man,  who  urged,  in  the  name  of  public  safety,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  justice,  that  he  should  be  brought  within  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  result. 
Instead  of  voting  for  anarchy  and  public  pillage,  the  working 
man  has  voted  for  economy,  administrative  reform,  army 
reform,  justice  to  Ireland,  public  education.  But  no  body  of 
men  ever  found  political  power  in  their  hands  without  being 
tempted  to  make  a  selfish  use  of  it.  Feudal  legislatures,  as  we 
have  seen,  passed  laws  compelling  workmen  to  give  more  work, 
or  work  that  was  worth  more,  for  the  same  wages.  Working 
men's  legislatures  are  now  disposed  to  pass  laws  compelling 
employers,  that  is,  the  community,  to  give  the  same  wages  for 
less  work.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  bakers  will  get  power  into 
their  hands  and  make^laws  compelling  us  to  give  the  same 
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price  for  a  smaller  loaf.  What  would  the  Rochdale  pioneers, 
or  the  owners  of  any  other  co-operativo  stoie,  with  a  start"  of 
servants,  say  if  a  law  were  passed  conipellin<,r  them  to  jfive  the 
same  wages  for  less  service  ?  This  is  not  right,  and  it  cannot 
stand.  Demagogues  who  want  your  votes  will  tell  you  that  it 
can  stand ;  but  those  who  are  not  in  that  line  must  pay  you 
the  best  homage  in  their  power  l»y  speaking  the  truth.  And  if 
I  may  venture  to  otter  advice,  never  let  the  cause  of  labour  be 
mixed  up  with  the  game  of  politicians.  Before  you  allow  a 
man  to  lead  }ou  in  trade  questions,  be  sure  that  he  has  no  eye 
to  your  votes.  We  have  a  pleasing  variety  of  ])()litical  rogues; 
but,  perhaps,  there  is  hardly  a  greater  rogue  among  them  than 
the  working  man's  friend. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  as  much  or  more  wDrk  is  done  with 
the  short  hours.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  so.  But  then  the  employer  Avill  see  his  own  interest ; 
free  contract  will  ])roduce  the  desired  result;  there  will  be  no 
need  of  compulsory  law. 

I  sympathize  heartily  with  the  general  object  of  the  nine 
hours'  movement,  of  the  early  closing  movement,  and  all  move- 
ments of  that  kind.  Leisure,  well  spent,  is  a  condition  of  civ- 
ilization ;  and  now  we  want  all  to  be  civilized,  not  only  a  few. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  regulate  the  hours  of  work 
by  law  with  any  approach  to  reason  or  justice.  One  kind  of 
work  is  more  exhausting  than  anothei- ;  oni;  is  carried  on  in  a 
hot  room,  another  in  a  cool  room  ;  one  amidst  noise  wearing  to 
the  nerves,  another  in  stillness.  Tin\e  is  not  a  common  mea- 
sure of  them  all.  The  ditHculty  is  increased  if  you  attempt  to 
make  one  rule  for  all  nations,  disregarding  ditterences  of  race 
and  climate.  Besides,  how,  in  the  name  of  justice,  can  we  say 
that  the  man  with  a  wife  and  children  to  sujiport,  .shall  not 
work  moi'e  if  he  pleases  than  the  unmairied  man,  who  chooses 
to  be  content  with  less  pay,  and  to  have  more  time  for  enjoy- 
ment ?  Medical  science  pronounces,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  not 
good  for  a  man  to  work  more  than  eight  hours.  But  suppos- 
ing this  to  ])e  true,  and  true  of  all  kintls  of  work,  this,  as  has 
been  said  before,  is  an  imperfect  world,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  cannot  guarantee  any  man  against  having  more  to  do 
than  his  doctor  would  recoinmend.  The  small  tradesman, 
whose  case  receives  no  consideration  because  he  forms  no 
union,  often,  perhaps  generally,  has  more  than  is  good  for  him 
of  anxiety,  struggling  and  care,  as  well  as  longer  business- 
hours,  than  medical  science  would  prescribe.     Pressure  on  the 
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weary  l)rain  is,  at  least,  as  painful  as  pressure  on  the  weary 
muscle  ;  many  a  suicide  proves  it ;  yet  brains  must  be  pressed 
or  the  wheels  of  industiy  and  society  would  ntand  still.  Let 
us  all,  I  repeat,  get  as  much  leisure  as  we  fairly  and  honestly 
can  ;  but  with  all  duo  respect  for  those  who  hold  the  opposite 
opinion,  1  Ijelievo  that  the  leisure  must  be  obtained  by  free  ar- 
rangement in  each  case,  as  it  has  already  in  the  case  of  early 
closing,  not  by  general  law. 

I  caiuiot  help  regarding  industrial  war  in  this  new  world, 
rather  as  an  importation  than  as  a  native  growth.  The  spiiit 
of  it  is  brought  ovor  by  British  workmen,  who  have  been  fight- 
ing the  master  class  in  their  former  home.  In  old  England, 
the  land  of  class  distinctions,  the  masters  are  a  class,  economi- 
cally as  well  as  socially,  and  they  are  closely  allied  with  a 
political  class,  which  till  lately  engrossed  power  and  made  laws 
in  the  interest  of  the  employer.  Seldom  does  a  man  in  Eng- 
IuihI  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  when  he  does,  his  ])osition  in  an 
aristocratic  society  is  e([uivocal,  ami  he  ne\'er  feels  perfectly 
at  home.  Caste  runs  from  the  peei-age  all  down  the  social 
scale.  The  bulk  of  the  land  has  been  engrossed  by  wealthy 
families,  and  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  freeliold  pro- 
prietorship are  rarely  attainable  by  any  but  the  rich.  Every- 
thing dov\n  to  the  railway  carriages,  is  regulated  by  aristo- 
cracy ;  street  cars  cannot  run  because  they  would  interfere 
with  carriages,  a  city  cannot  be  drained  because  a  park  is  in 
the  way.  The  labourer  has  to  bear  a  heavy  load  of  taxati(jn, 
laid  on  by  the  class  wars  of  former  davs.  In  this  new  world 
of  ours,  the  heel  taps  of  old-world  tlunkeyism  are  sometimes 
poured  upon  us,  no  doubt ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  the 
reaction  from  the  old-world  servility  in  a  rudeness  of  self  asser- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  democracy  which  is  .sometimes  rather 
discomposing,  and  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  exchanged 
for  the  courtesy  of  settled  .self-respect.  Jiut  on  the  whole,  class 
distinctions  are  very  faint.  Half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the 
rich  men  you  meet  liere  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  they 
are  socially  quite  on  a  level  wiih  the  rest.  Everything  is 
really  o])en  to  industry.  Every  man  can  at  once  invest  his 
savings  in  a  freehold.  Everything  is  arranged  for  the  convenience 
of  the  masses.  Political  power  is  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  There  are  no  fi.scal  legacies  of  an  oligarchic  past. 
If  I  were  one  of  our  emigration  agents,  I  should  not  dwell  so 
much  on  wages,  which  in  fact  arc  being  rapidly  equalized,  as 
on  what  wages  will  buy  in  Canada — the  general  inq:»rovement 
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of  condition,  the  brii^liter  hopes,  the  l)etter  social  position,  the 
enlar^^ed  sliaro  of  all  the  benefits  which  the  community  affords. 
I  should  show  that  we  have  made  a  step  here  at  all  events  to- 
wards bein}^  a  community  indeed.  In  such  a  land  I  can  see 
that  there  may  still  be  need  of  occasional  combinations  amon{]f 
the  workin<]f  men,  to  make  better  barj^'ains  with  their  em- 
ployers, but  I  can  see  no  need  for  the  perpetual  arraying  of 
class  against  class,  or  for  a  standing  apparatus  of  industrial 
war. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  must  be  touched  with  tender- 
ness, but  which  cannot  be  honestly  passed  over  in  silence.  It 
could  no  where  be  mentioned  less  invidiously,  than  under  the 
roof  of  an  institution,  which  is  at  once  an  etibrt  to  create  high 
tastes  in  working  men,  and  a  proof  that  such  tastes  can  be 
created.  The  period  of  transition  from  high  to  low  wages,  and 
from  incessant  toil  to  comparative  leisure,  must  be  one  of  peril 
to  masses  whom  no  Mechanics'  Institute  or  Literary  Society,  as 
yet,  counts  among  its  members.  It  is  the  more  so  because 
there  is  abroad  in  all  classes  a  passion  for  sensual  enjoyment 
and  excitement,  produced  by  the  vast  development  of  wealth, 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  suspect,  by  the  temporary  failure  of 
those  beliefs,  which  combat  the  sensual  appetites,  and  sustain 
our  spiritual  life.  Colliers  drinking  champagne  !  The  world 
stands  aghast.  Well,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  collier  should  not 
drink  champagne  if  he  can  aflbrd  it,  as  well  as  a  Duke.  The 
collier  wants,  and  perhaps  deserves  it  more,  if  he  has  been 
working  all  the  week  underground,  and  at  risk  of  his  life. 
Hard  labour  naturally  produces  a  craving  for  animal  enjoy- 
ment, and  so  does  the  monotony  of  the  factory,  unrelieved  by 
interest  in  the  work.  But  what  if  the  collier  cannot  afford  the 
champamie,  or  if  the  whole  of  his  increase  of  wages  is  wasted 
on  it,  while  his  habitation  remains  a  hovel,  everything  about 
him  is  still  as  filthy,  comfortless  and  barbarous  as  ever,  and 
(saddest  of  all)  his  wife  and  children  are  no  better  off,  perhaps 
are  worse  off, than  before  ?  What  if  his  powers  of  work  are  being 
impaired  by  debauchery,  and  he  is  thus  surely  losing  the  foot- 
ing which  he  has  won  on  the  higher  round  of  the  industrial 
ladder,  and  lapsing  back  into  penury  and  despair  ?  What  if 
instead  of  gaining,  he  is  really  losing,  in  manhood  and  real 
independence  ?  I  see  nothing  shocking,  in  the  fact  that  a 
mechanic's  wages  are  now  equal  to  those  of  a  clergyman,  or  an 
officer  in  the  army,  who  has  spent,  perhaps,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  his  education.    Every  man  has  a  right  to  whatever  his 
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labour  will  fetch.  But  I  do  see  something  .shocking  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  highly  paid  mechanic,  whenever  hard  times 
come,  ns  a  mendicant  at  the  door  of  a  man  really  poorer  than 
himself.  Not  only  that  English  poor-law,  of  which  wo  spoke, 
but  all  poor-laws,  formal  or  informal,  nuist  cease  when  the 
labourer  has  the  means,  with  proper  ..olf-control  and  prudence, 
of  providing  for  winter  as  well  as  summer,  for  hard  times  as 
well  MS  good  times,  for  his  family  as  well  as  for  himself.  The 
tradition  of  a  by-gone  state  of  society  must  be  broken.  The 
nominally  rich  nnist  no  longer  be  expected  to  take  care  of  the 
nominally  poor.  The  labourer  has  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a 
slave.     He  must  learn  to  be,  in  every  sense,  a  man. 

It  is  much  easier  to  recommend  our  neighbours  to  change 
their  habits  than  to  change  our  own  ;  yet  we  must  never  forget, 
in  discussing  the  (luestion  between  the  working  man  and  his 
employer,  or  the  community,  that  a  slight  ehange  in  the  habits 
of  the  working  men,  in  England  at  least,  would  add  more  to 
their  wealth,  their  happiness  and  their  hopes,  than  has  been 
added  by  all  tlie  strikes,  or  by  contiicts  of  any  kind.  In  the 
life  of  Mr.  Brassey,  we  are  told  that  the  British  workman  in 
Australia  ha,s  great  advantages,  but  wastes  them  all  in  drink. 
He  does  this  not  in  Australia  alone.  I  hate  legislative  inter- 
ference with  private  habits,  and  I  have  no  fancies  about  diet. 
A  citizen  of  Maine,  who  has  eaten  too  much  pork,  is  just  as 
great  a  transgressor  against  medical  rules,  and  probably  just 
as  un.amiable,  as  if  he  had  drunk  too  much  whisky.  But 
when  I  have  seen  the  havoc — the  ever  increasing  havoc — 
which  drink  makes  with  the  industry,  the  vigour,  the  character 
of  the  British  workman,  I  have  sometimes  asked  myself 
whether  in  that  case  extraordinary  measures  might  not  bo 
justified  by  the  extremity  of  its  dangers. 

The  subject  is  boundless.  I  might  touch  upon  perils  dis- 
tinct from  Unionism,  which  threaten  industry,  especially  that 
growing  dislike  of  manual  labour  which  prevails  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  the  United  States,  and  which  some  eminent 
economists  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  errors  in  the  system  of 
education  in  the  common  schools.  I  might  speak  of  the  duties 
of  government  in  relation  to  these  disturbances,  and  of  the 
necessity,  for  this  as  well  as  othei  purposes,  of  giving  ourselves 
a  government  of  all  and  for  all,  capable  of  arbitrating  im- 
partially between  conflicting  interests  as  the  recognised  organ 
of  the  common  good.  I  might  speak,  too,  of  the  expediency  of 
introducing  into  popular  education  a  more  social  element,  of 
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teaching  less  rivalry  and  discontent,  more  knowledge  of  tho 
mutual  duties  of  difterent  member.}  of  the  community  and  of 
the  connection  of  those  duties  with  our  happiness.  But  I  must 
conclude.  If  I  have  thrown  no  new  light  upon  the  subject,  I 
trust  that  I  have  at  least  tried  to  speak  the  truth  impartially, 
and  that  I  have  said  nothing  which  can  add  to  tho  bitterness  of 
the  industrial  conflict,  or  lead  any  of  my  hearers  to  forget  that 
above  all  Trade  Unions,  and  above  all  combinations  of  every 
kind,  there  is  the  great  union  of  Humanity. 
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"WHAT  IS  CULPABLE  LUXURY?" 


A  piiHASK  in  a  lecture  on  "  The  Labour  Movement,"  publisheil 
in  tlie  (Jinuid'uni  Montlili/,  has  been  tin;  inconsiderable  cause 
of  a  considerable  controversy  in  the  Euylisli  press,  and 
notably  of  a  paper  by  the  eminent  economist  and  moralist  Mr. 
W.  H.Gre«,',  entitled  "  What  is  Culpable  Luxury  i  "  in  the  L'on- 
tempomrii  liecicii'. 

The  passa<>e  of  the  lecture  in  which  the  phrase  oc  -".rred  was  : 
"  Wealth,  ronl  '".  alth,  has  hardly  as  yet  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  e'lcroachment  of  the  Labour  iMovement  on  its 
rights.  When  did  it  command  such  means  and  appliances  of 
pleasure,  such  satisfaction  for  every  appetite  and  every  fancy, 
as  it  conniiands  now  ?  When  (li<l  it  rear  sucli  enchanted  pal- 
aces of  luxury  as  it  is  rearing  in  England  at  the  present  day  ? 
Well  do  I  remember  one  of  those  palaces,  the  most  conspicuous 
object  for  miles  round.  Its  lord  v'(if>,  I  dure  x(n/,  vonsiunhiu 
the  liu'innc  of , some  six  lutvdrcd  of  the  [Mor  l(d)ourin<j  families 
round  him.  Tlie  thought  that  you  are  [.pending  on  your.self 
annually  the  income  of  six  Inmdi-i'd  labouring  lam i lies,  seems 
to  me  about  as  much  as  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  brain  can 
bear.  Whatever  the  rich  n)an  desires,  the  tinest  house,  the 
biggest  diamond,  the  reigning  beauty  for  his  wife,  social  hom- 
age, public  honour,  political  power,  is  ready  at  his  command." 
&c.,  \:c. 

The  words  in  italics  have  been  separated  from  the  context 
and  taken  as  an  attack  on  wealth.  But  the  whole  passage  is  a 
defence  of  labour  against  the  charge  of  encroachment  brouglit 
against  it  by  wealth.  I  argue  that,  if  the  labouring  man  gets 
rather  more  than  he  did,  the  inequalities  of  fortune  and  the 
privileges  of  the  rich  are  still  great  enough.  In  the  next  para- 
graph 1  say  that  "  wealth  well  made  and  well  spent  is  as  pure 
as  the  rill  that  runs  from  the  mountain  si<le."  An  invidious 
turn  has  also  been  given  to  the  expression  "  the  income  of  six 
hundred  labouring  families,"  as  though  it  meant  that  the 
wealthy  idler  is  robbing  six  hundred  labouring  families  of  their 
income.  It  means  no  more  than  that  the  income  which  he  is 
spending  on  himself  is  as  large  as  six  hundred  of  their  incomes 
put  together. 
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Mr.  Greg  begins  with  what  ho  calls  a  "  retort  courteous." 
He  says  that  "  if  the  man  with  £30,000  is  doing  this  sad  thing, 
so  is  the  man  with  £3,000  or  £300,  and  everyone  who  allows 
himself  anything  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  nay,  that  tho 
labouring  man  when  he  liglits  his  pipe  or  drinks  his  dram,  is, 
as  well  as  the  rest,  consuming  the  substance  of  one  poorer  than 
himself."  This  argument  appears  to  its  framer  irrefutable,  and 
a  retort  to  which  there  can  be  no  rejoinder.  I  confess  my  ditti- 
culty  is  not  so  much  in  refuting  it  as  in  seeing  any  point  in  it 
at  all.  What  parallel  can  there  be  between  an  enormous  and  a 
very  moderate  expenditure,  or  between  ])rodigiouH  luxury  and 
ordinai'y  comfort  ?  If  a  man  taxes  me  with  having  siiuandered 
fifty  dollars  on  a  repast,  is  it  an  irrefutable  retort  to  tell  him  that 
he  has  spent  fifty  cents  ?  The  limited  and  rational  expenditm-e 
of  an  industrious  man  produces  no  evils,  economical,  social  or 
moral.  1  contend  in  the  lecture  that  the  unlimited  and  irra- 
tional expenditure  of  idle  millionaires  does ;  that  it  "  wastes 
laboixr,  breeds  luxury,  creates  unhaj-itiness  by  pro])agating  fac- 
titious wants,  too  often  engenders  viee,  and  is  injurious  for  tho 
most  part  to  real  civilization."  I  have  observed,  and  I  think 
with  truth,  that  the  most  inalignant  feelings  which  enter  into 
the  present  struggle  between  classes  have  been  generated  by 
the  ostentation  of  idle  wealth  in  contrast  with  surrounding 
poverty,  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  say  this  of  a  man  liv- 
ing on  a  small  income,  in  a  modest  house,  and  in  a  plain  way. 

If  I  had  said  that  property,  or  all  property  beyond  a  mere  sus- 
tenance, is  theft,  there  would  be  force  in  Mr.  Greg's  retort ;  but 
as  I  have  said,  or  implied,  nothing  more  than  that  extravagant 
luxury  is  waste,  and,  contrasted  with  surrounding  poverty, 
grates  on  the  feelings,  especially  when  those  who  Avaste  are  idle, 
and  those  who  want  are  the  hardest  working  labourers  in  tho 
world,  I  repeat  that  I  can  see  no  force  in  the  retort  at  all. 

Mr.  Greg  proceeds  to  analyse  the  ex})enditure  of  the  million- 
aire, and  to  maintain  that  its  several  items  are  laudable. 

First,  he  defends  pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  shrubberies  and 
deer-parks.  But  he  defends  them  on  the  ground  that  they  arc 
good  things  for  the  comumnity,  and  thereby  admits  my  principle. 
It  is  only  against  wasteful  self-indulgence  that  I  have  anything 
to  say.  "  No  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Greg,  "  if  the  land  of  a  country  is 
all  occupied  and  cultivated,  and  if  no  more  land  is  easily  acces- 
sible, and  if  the  produce  of  other  lands  is  not  procurable  in  re- 
turn for  manufactured  articles  of  exchange,  then  a  proprietor 
who  shall  employ  a  hundred  acres  in  growing  wine  for  his  own 
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drinkinpf,  which  miglit  or  would  otherwise  he  einployod  in  grow- 
ing wlieat  or  otiier  food  for  twenty  poor  fainilicH  wl)o  can  find 
no  other  field  for  their  lahotu',  may  fairly  he  said  to  be  consum- 
ing, spending  on  himself,  the  sustenance  of  those  families.  If, 
again,  he,  in  the  midst  oi  a  swarming  population  unable  to  find 
productive  or  remunenitive  occupation,  insists  upon  keeping  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground  in  merely  ornamental  walks  and 
gardens,  and,  thei-efore,  useless  as  far  as  the  support  of  human 
life  is  concerned,  he  may  bo  held  liable  to  the  same  imputation 
— even  though  the  wages  he  pays  to  the  gardeners  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  vine-dressers  in  the  other,  be  pleafled  in  mitigation 
of  the  charge."  Let  the  writer  of  this  only  alh^w,  as  lie  must, 
that  the  moral,  social  and  political  consequences  of  expenditure 
arc  to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  economical  conse- 
quences, and  he  will  be  entirely  at  one  with  the  writer  whom 
he  supposes  himself  to  be  confuting.  I  have  never  said,  or  im- 
agined, that  "  all  land  ought  to  be  producing  food."  I  hold  that 
no  land  in  England  is  better  employed  than  that  of  the  London 
parks  and  the  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  though  I  could  not 
speak  so  confidently  with  regard  to  a  vast  park  from  which  all  are 
excluded  but  its  owner.  Mr.  GIreg  here  again  takes  up  what  seems 
to  me  the  strange  position  that  to  condemn  excess  i'^.  to  condemn 
moderation.  He  says  that  whatever  is  said  against  the  great 
parks  and  gardens  of  the  most  luxurious  millionaire  may  equally 
be  said  against  a  tradesman's  little  Hower-garden,  or  tfie  plot  of 
ornamental  ground  before  the  cottage  windows  of  a  peasant.  T 
must  again  say  that,  so  far  from  regarding  this  argument  as  ir- 
refutable, I  altogether  fail  to  discover  its  cogency.  The  trades- 
man's little  bit  of  green,  the  peasant's  fiowcr-bed,  are  real  neces- 
sities of  a  human  soul.  Can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  a  pleasure- 
ground  which  consumes  the  labour  of  t»venty  men,  and  of  which 
the  object  is  not  to  refresh  the  weariness  of  labour  but  to  distract 
the  vacancy  of  idleness  ? 

Mr.  Greg  specially  .  ndertakes  the  defence  of  deer-parks.  But 
lus  ground  is  that  the  deer-forests  which  were  denounced  as  un- 
productive have  been  proved  to  be  the  only  mode  of  raising  the 
condition  and  securing  the  well-being  of  the  ill-fed  population. 
If  so,  "humanitarians"  are  ready  to  hold  up  both  hands  in  favour 
of  deer-forests.  Nay,  we  are  ready  to  do  the  sajne  if  the  plea- 
sure yielded  by  the  deer-forests  bears  any  reasonable  proportion 
to  the  expense  and  the  agricultural  sacrifice,  especially  if  the 
sportsman  is  a  worker  recruiting  his  exhausted  brain,  not  a 
sybarite  killing  time. 
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From  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  Mr,  Greg  goes  on  to  liorsec ; 
and  hero  it  is  the  same  thing  over  again.  The  apologist  first 
sneers  at  those  who  object  to  the  niillionaire's  stud,  then  lets  in 
the  interest  of  the  coniniunitv  as  a  limiting  principle,  and  ends 
by  saying :  "  We  may  then  allow  frankly  and  without  domur, 
that  if  he  (the  millionaire)  maintains  more  horses  than  he  reeds 
or  can  use,  his  expenditure  thereon  is  strictly  pernicious  ar  d  in- 
defensible, precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  if  h-  burnt 
so  much  hay  and  threw  so  many  oushels  of  oats  into  the  fire. 
He  is  destroying  human  food."  Now  Mr.  Greg  hics  only  to  de- 
termine whether  a  man  who  is  keeping  a  score  or  more  of  cai"- 
riage  and  saddle  horses,  is  "using"  them  or  not.  If  he  is,  "  huma- 
nitarians "  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Finally  Mr.  Greg  comes  to  the  case  of  large  establishments  of 
servants.  And  here,  having  set  out  with  intentions  most  ad- 
verse to  my  theory,  he  "  blesses  it  altogether,"  "  Perhaps,"  he 
says,  "  of  all  tlie  branches  of  a  wealthy  nobleman's  expenditure, 
that  which  will  be  condemned  with  most  unanimity,  and  de- 
fended with  most  difticulty,  is  the  number  of  ostentatious  and 
unnecessary  servants  it  is  customary  to  maintain.  For  this  prac- 
tice I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  It  is  directly  and  indirectly  bad. 
It  is  bad  for  all  parties.  Its  refiex  action  on  the  masters  them- 
selves is  noxious;  it  is  mischievous  to  the  fiunkies  who  are  main- 
tained in  idleness,  and  in  enervating  and  demoralizing  luxury ; 
it  is  pernicious  to  the  community  at  large,  and  especially  to  the 
middle  and  upper  middle  classes,  whose  inevitable  expenditure 
in  procuring  tit  domestic  service — already  burdensomely  great 
is  thereby  oppressively  enhanced,  till  it  has  become  difticult  not 
only  to  find  good  household  servants  at  moderate  wages,  but  to 
find  servants  who  will  work  diligently  arid  faithfully  for  any 
wages  at  all," 

How  will  Mr.  Greg  keep  up  the  palaces,  parks,  and  studs, 
wlien  he  has  taken  away  the  retinues  of  servants  ?  If  he  does 
not  take  care,  he  will  find  himself  wielding  the  bosom  of  sumptu- 
ary reform  in  the  most  sweeping  manner  before  he  is  aware  of 
it.  But  let  me  respectfully  ask  him,  who  can  he  suppose  objects 
to  any  expenditure  except  on  the  ground  that  it  is  directly  and 
indirectly  bad ;  bad  for  all  parties,  noxiotis  to  the  voluptuary 
himself,  noxious  to  all  about  him,  and  noxious  to  the  commun- 
ity ?  So  long  as  a  man  does  no  harm  to  liimself  or  to  anyone 
else,  I  for  one  see  no  objection  to  his  supping  like  a  Roman  Em- 
peior,  on  pheasants'  tongues,  or  making  shirt-studs  of  Koh-i- 
noors. 
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"  It  is  cliarity,"  says  Mr.  Greg,  hurling  at  the  system  of  great 
establishments  his  last  and  bitterest  anathema — "  It  is  charity, 
and  charity  of  the  bastard  sort — charity  disguised  os  ostentation. 
It  feeds,  clothes,  and  houses  a  number  of  people  in  strenuous 
and  pretentious  laziness.  If  almshouses  are  noxious  and  offen- 
sive to  the  economic  mind,  then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  super- 
fluous domestics  are  noxious  also."  And  so  it  would  seem,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  or  rather  a  fortiori,  as  being  fed,  clothed, 
and  housed  far  more  expensively,  and  in  far  more  strenuous  and 
pretentious  laziness,  are  the  superfluous  masters  of  flunkeys. 
The  flunkey  does  some  work,  at  all  events  enough  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a  mere  fattened  animal.  If  he  is  required  to 
grease  and  powder  his  head,  he  does  work,  as  it  seems  to  mo, 
for  which  he  may  fairly  claim  a  high  remuneration. 

As  I  have  said  already,  let  Mr.  Greg  take  in  the  moral,  poli- 
tical, and  social  evils  of  luxury,  as  well  as  the  material  waste, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  there  will  be  no  real  difference  between 
his  general  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  and  mine. 
He  seems  to  be  as  convinced  as  I  am  that  there  is  no  happiness 
in  living  in  strenuous  and  pretentious  laziness  by  the  sweat  of 
other  men's  brows. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  even  the  particular  phrase  which  has 
been  deemed  so  fraught  with  treason  to  plutocracy  would,  if 
my  critic  examined  it  closely,  seem  to  him  so  very  objectionable. 
His  own  doctrine,  it  is  true,  sounds  severely  economical.  He 
holds  that  "  the  natural  man  and  the  Christian  "  who  should 
bo  moved  by  his  natural  folly  and  Christianity  to  forego  a  bottle 
of  champagne  in  order  to  reliev  e  a  neighbour  in  want  of  actual 
food,  would  do  a  thing  "  distinctly  criminal  and  pernicious." 
Still  I  presume  he  would  allow,  theoretically,  as  I  am  very  sure 
he  would  practically,  a  place  to  natural  sympathy.  He  would 
not  applaud  a  banquet  given  in  the  midst  of  a  famine,  although 
it  miglit  be  clearly  proved  that  the  money  spent  by  the  ban- 
queters Avas  theii  wn,  that  those  who  were  perishing  of  famine 
had  not  been  ro  ».d  of  it,  that  their  bellies  were  none  the 
emptier  because  those  of  the  banqueters  were  full,  and  that  the 
cookery  gave  a  stimulus  to  gastronomic  art.  He  would  not 
even  think  it  whoiiy  irrational  that  the  gloom  of  the  work- 
house should  cast  a  momentaiy  shadow  on  the  enjoyments  of 
the  palace.  I  should  also  expect  him  to  imderstand  the  impres- 
sion that  a  man  of  "  brain,"  even  one  free  from  any  excessive 
tenderness  of  "  heart,"  would  not  like  to  see  a  vast  apparatus 
of  luxury,  and  a  great  train  of  flunkeys  devoted  to  his  own 
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material  enjoyment — that  he  would  feel  it  as  a  slur  on  his  good 
sense,  as  an  impeachment  of  his  mental  resources,  and  of  his 
command  of  nobler  elements  of  happiness,  and  even  as  a 
degradation  of  his  manhood.  There  was  surely  something  re- 
spectable in  the  sentiment  which  mado  Mr.  Brassey  refuse, 
however  much  his  riches  might  increase,  to  add  to  his  estab- 
lishment. There  is  surely  something  natural  in  the  tendency, 
which  we  generally  find  coupled  with  greatness,  to  simplicity 
of  life.  A  person  w\om  I  knew  had  dined  with  a  millionaire 
tete-d-Ute,  with  six  dunkeys  standing  round  the  table.  I  sus- 
pect that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gj'eg's  intellect  and  character,  in  spite  of 
his  half-ascetic  hatred  of  plush,  would  rather  have  been  one  of 
the  six  than  one  of  the  two. 

While,  however,  I  hope  that  my  view  of  these  matters  coin- 
cides practically  with  that  of  Mr.  Greg  far  more  than  he  sup- 
poses, I  must  admit  that  there  may  be  a  ce:  tain  ditterence  of 
sentiment  behind.  Mr.  Greg  describes  the  im{)ressions  to  which 
I  have  given  currency  as  a  confused  compound  of  natural  sym- 
pathy, vague  Christianity,  and  dim  economic  science.  Of  the 
confusion,  vagueness  and  dimness  of  our  views,  of  course  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  conscious  ;  but  I  own  that  I  defer,  in 
these  matters,  not  only  to  natural  feeling,  but  to  tlie  ethics  of 
rational  Christianity.  I  still  adhere  to  the  Christian  code  for 
want  of  a  better,  the  Utilitarian  system  of  morality  being,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  no  morality  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  as  it  makes  no  appeal  to  our  moral  nature,  our  con- 
science, or  whatever  philosophers  choose  to  call  the  deepest 
part  of  humanity.  Of  course,  therefore,  I  accept  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  human  relations,  and  of  all  science  concern- 
ing them,  the  great  Christian  doctrine  that  "  we  are  every  one 
members  one  of  another."  As  a  consequence  of  this  doctrine  I 
hold  that  the  wealth  of  mankind  is  morally  a  common  store  ; 
that  we  are  morally  bound  to  increase  it  as  much,  and  to  waste 
it  as  little,  as  we  can ;  that  of  the  two  it  is  happier  to  be 
underpaid  than  to  be  overpaid  ;  and  that  we  shall  all  find  it  so 
in  the  sum  of  things.  There  is  nothing  in  such  a  view  in  the 
least  degree  subversive  of  the  legal  rights  of  property,  which 
the  founders  of  Christianity  distinctly  recognised  in  their 
teaching,  and  strengthened  practically  by  raising  the  standard 
of  integrity  ;  notliing  adverse  to  active  industry  or  good  busi- 
ness habits  ;  nothing  opposed  to  economic  science  as  the  study 
of  the  laws  legulating  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth ;    nothing  condemnatory  of  pleasure,   provided  it  be 
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pleasure  which  opens  the  heait,  as  I  suppose  was  the  case  with 
the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  not  the  pleasure  which  closes  the 
heart,  as  I  fear  was  the  case  with  the  "  refined  luxury  "  of  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne. 

If  this  is  superstition,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  read 
Strauss,  Renan,  Mr.  Greg  on  the  "Creed  of  Christendom,"  and  all 
the  eminent  writers  I  could  hear  of  on  that  side,  and  that  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  bias  to  the  side  of  orthodoxy ;  at  least  I 
have  not  given  satisfaction  to  the  orthodox  classes. 

Christianity,  of  course,  in  common  with  other  systems,  craves 
a  reasonable  construction.  Plato  cannot  afford  to  have  his 
apologues  treated  as  histories.  In  "  Joshua  Davidson,"  a  good 
man  is  made  to  turn  away  from  Christianity  because  he  finds 
that  his  faith  will  not  literally  remove  a  mountain  and  cast  it 
into  the  sea.  But  he  had  omitted  an  indispensable  prelim- 
inary. He  ought  first  to  have  exactly  compared  the  bulk  of  his 
faith  with  that  of  a  grain  of  Palestinian  mustard  seed.  Mr. 
Greg  makes  spor^  of  the  text  "  He  that  hath  two  coats  let  him 
impart  to  him  that  hath  none,"  which  he  says  he  heard  in  his 
youth,  but  without  ever  considering  its  present  applicability. 
Yet  in  the  next  paragraph  but  one  he  gives  it  a  precise  and  a 
very  important  application  by  pronouncing  that  a  man  is  not 
at  liberty  to  grow  wine  for  himself  on  land  which  other  people 
need  for  food.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  principle  involved  in  this 
passage,  and  others  of  a  similar  tendency  which  I  have  quoted 
from  Mr.  Greg's  paper,  differ  from  that  involved  in  Gospel 
texts  which,  if  I  were  to  quote  them  would  grate  strangely 
upon  his  ear.  The  texts  comprise  a  moral  sanction  ;  but  Mr. 
Greg  must  have  some  moral  sanction  when  he  forbids  a  man  to 
do  that  which  he  is  permitted  to  do  by  law.  Christianity, 
whatever  its  source  and  authority,  was  addressed  at  first  to 
childlike  minds,  and  what  its  antagonists  have  to  prove  is  not 
that  its  forms  of  expression  or  even  of  thought  are  adapted  to 
such  minds,  but  that  its  principles,  when  rationally  applied  to 
a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  are  unsound.  Rightly  under- 
stood it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  enjoin  anything  eccentric  or 
spasmodic,  to  bid  you  enact  primitive  Orientalism  in  the  streets 
of  London,  thrust  fraternity  upon  writers  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  or  behave  generally  as  if  the  "  Kingdom  of  God  "  were 
already  come.  Your  duty  as  a  Christian  is  done  if  you  help 
its  coming  according  to  the  circumstances  of  your  place  in 
society  and  the  age  in  which  you  live. 

Of  course,  in  subscribing  to  the  Christian  code  of  ethics,  one- 
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lays  oneself  open  to  "  retorts  corteous  "  without  limit.  But  so 
one  does  in  subscribinfj  to  any  code,  or  accepting  any  standard, 
whether  moral  or  of  any  other  kind. 

I  do  not  see  on  what  principle  Mr.  Greg  would  justify,  if  he 
does  justify,  any  sort  of  charitable  benefactions.  Did  not  Mr, 
Peabody  give  his  gk3S  of  champagne  to  a  man  in  need  ?  He 
might  liave  .spent  all  his  money  on  himself  if  he  had  been 
driven  to  building  Chatswoi'ths,  and  hanging  their  walls  with 
Raffaelles.  How  will  he  escape  the  reproach  of  having  done 
what  was  criminal  and  pernicious  ?  And  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  conduct  of  London  plutocrats  who  abetted  his  proceed- 
ings by  their  applause  though  they  abstained  fi'om  following 
his  example  ?  Is  there  any  apology  for  them  at  all  but  one 
essentially  Ch-istian  ?  Not  that  Christianity  makes  any  great 
fuss  over  munificence,  or  gives  political  economy  reasonable 
ground  for  apprehension  on  that  score.  Plutocracy  deifies  Mr. 
Peabody  ;  Christianity  measures  him  and  pronounces  his  mil- 
lions worth  less  than  the  widow's  mite. 

In  my  lecture  I  have  applied  my  principles,  or  tried  to  apply 
them,  fo'rly  to  the  mechanic  as  well  as  to  the  millionaire.  I 
have  deprecated,  as  immoral,  a  resort  to  strikes  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  strikers,  without  regard  to  the  general  interests 
of  industry  and  of  the  community  at  large.  What  has  my 
critic  to  say,  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  gas  stokers 
who  leave  London  in  the  dark,  or  the  colliers  who,  in  strug- 
gling to  raise  their  own  wages,  condemn  the  ironworkers  to 
'■  clamm  "  for  want  of  coal  ? 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Greg  somewhat  over- 
rates in  his  paper  the  beneficence  of  luxury  as  an  agent  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  "  Artificial  wants,"  he  says, 
"  what  may  be  termed  extravagant  wants,  the  wish  to  possess 
something  beyond  tiie  bare  necessaries  of  existence  ;  the  taste 
for  superfluities  and  luxuries  first,  the  desire  for  refinements 
and  embellishments  next ;  the  craving  for  the  higher  enjoy- 
ments of  intellect  and  art  as  the  final  stage — these  are  the 
sources  and  stimulants  of  advancing  civilization.  It  is  these 
desires,  these  needs,  which  raise  mankind  above  mere  animal 
existence,  which,  in  time  and  gradually,  transform  the  savage 
into  the  cultured  citizen  of  intelligence  and  leisure.  Ainple 
food  once  obtfiined,  he  begins  to  long  for  bettor,  more  varied, 
more  aucculent  food  ;  the  richer  nutriment  leads  on  to  the  well- 
stored  larder  and  the  well-filled  cellar,  and  culminates  in  the 
French  cook."     The  love  of  truth,  the  love  of  beauty,  the  effort 
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to  realize  a  high  type  of  individual  character,  and  a  high  social 
ideal,  surely  these  are  elements  of  progress  distinct  from  gas- 
tronomy, and  from  tliat  special  chain  of  gradual  improvement 
whicli  culminates  in  the  French  cook.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  French  cookery  does  always  denote  the  acme  of  civil- 
ization. Perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  typical  London  Alderman, 
it  denotes  sometliing  like  the  acme  of  l)arbai'ism  ;  for  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  elaborate  and  expensive  glutton  surely  exceeds  that 
of  the  child  of  nature  who  (jorffes  himself  on  the  flesh  which  he 
has  taken  in  hunting  :  not  tc  mention  that  the  child  of  nature 
costs  humanity  nothing,  whereas  the  gou/mand  devouis  the 
labour  of  the  French  cook  and  i)robably  that  of  a  good  many 
assistants  and  purveyors. 

The  greatest  service  is  obviously  rendered  by  any  one  who 
can  improve  human  food.  "  The  man  is  what  he  eats,"  is  <a 
troth  though  somewhat  too  broadly  stated.  But  then  the  im- 
provement must  bo  one  ultimately'  if  not  immediately  accessi- 
ble to  mankind  in  general.  That  which  requires  a  French  cook 
is  accessible  oidy  to  a  few. 

Again,  in  setting  forth  the  civilizing  effects  of  expenditure, 
]\[r.  Greg,  I  think,  rather  leaves  out  of  sight  those  of  frugality. 
The  Florentines,  certainly  tlie  leaders  of  civilization  in  their 
day,  were  frugal  in  tlieir  personal  habits,  and  by  that  frugality 
accumulated  the  public  wealth  which  produced  Florentine  art, 
and  sustained  a  national  policy  eminently  generous  and  benefi- 
cent for  its  time. 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  general  influence  of  great  fortunes, 
Mr.  Greg  seems  to  take  a  rather  sanguine  view  of  the  probable 
characterandconduct  of  their  possessors.  He  admits  that  a  broad- 
acred  peer  or  opulent  commoner  "  may  spend  his  £30,000  a-year 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  curse,  a  leproach,  and  an  object  of 
contempt  to  the  comnumity,  demoralizing  and  disgusting  all 
around  him  ;  doing  no  good  to  others,  and  bringing  no  real  en- 
joyment to  himself."  But  he  appears  to  think  that  the  normal 
case,  and  the  one  which  should  govern  our  general  views  and 
policy  upon  the  subject,  is  that  of  a  man  "  of  refined  taste  and 
intellect  expanded  to  the  requirements  of  his  position,  manag- 
ing his  property  with  care  and  judgment,  so  as  to  set  a  feasible 
example  to  less  wealthy  neighbouis ;  prompt  to  discern  and  to 
aid  useful  undertakings,  to  succour  striving  merit,  unearned 
suffering,  and  overmatched  energy."  "  Such  a  man,"  he  says, 
in  a  concluding  burst  of  eloquence,  "  if  his  establishment  in 
horses  and  servants  is  not  inunoderate,  although  he  surrounds 
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himself  with  all  that  art  can  oflfor  to  render  life  beautiful  and 
elegant ;  though  he  gathers  round  him  the  best  productions  of 
the  intellect  of  all  countries  and  ajies ;  though  his  gardens  and 
his  park  are  models  of  curiosity  and  beauty;  though  he  lets  his 
ancestral  trees  rot  in  tlieir  picturesque  inutility  instead  of  con- 
verting them  into  profitable  timber,  and  disregards  the  fact 
that  his  {)ark  would  be  uiore  productive  if  cut  up  into  potato 
plots  ;  though,  in  fine,  he  lives  in  the  very  height  of  elegant, 
refined  and  tasteful  luxury — I  should  hesitate  to  denounce  as 
consuming  on  himself  the  incomes  of  countless  labouring  fami- 
lies ;  and  I  should  imagine  that  he  might  lead  his  life  of  tem- 
peiate  and  thoughtful  joy,  quietly  conscious  that  his  liberal 
expenditure  enabled  scores  of  these  families,  as  well  as  artists 
and  others,  to  exist  in  comfort,  and  without  either  brain  or 
heart  giving  way  under  the  burdensome  refiection.  " 

It  must  be  by  a  slij)  of  the  pen,  such  as  naturally  occurs 
amidst  the  glow  of  an  enthusiastic  description,  that  the  writer 
speaks  of  people  as  enabling  others  to  subsist  by  their  expendi- 
ture. It  is  cle&,r  that  peoi)le  can  furnish  subsistence  to  themselves 
or  others  onl}'  by  production.  A  rich  idler  may  appear  to  give 
bread  to  an  artist  or  opera  girl,  but  the  bread  really  comes  not 
from  the  idler,  but  from  the  workers  who  pay  his  rents :  th(j 
idler  is  at  most  the  channel  of  distribution.  The  munificence 
of  monarchs,  who  generously  lavish  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payer, is  a  familiar  case  of  the  same  fallacy.  This  is  the  illusion 
of  the  Ii'ish  ])easant,  whose  respect  for  the  spendthrift  "  gen- 
tleman "  and  contempt  for  the  frugal  "  sneak "  Mr.  Greg 
honours  with  a  place  among  the  serious  elements  of  an  econo- 
mical and  social  problem. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  what  is  so  obvious,  how  many,  let  me  ask, 
of  the  possessors  of  inherited  wealth  in  England,  or  in  any  other 
country,  fulfil  or  approach  Mr.  Greg's  ideal  ?  I  confess  that,  as 
regards  the  mass  of  the  English  squires,  the  passage  seems  to 
me  almost  satire.  Refined  taste  and  expanded  intellect,  prompt- 
ness to  discern  and  aid  striving  merit  and  unearned  suffering, 
life  surrounded  with  all  that  art  can  do  to  render  it  beautiful 
and  elegant,  the  best  productions  of  intellect  gathered  from  all 
intellects  and  ages — I  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Greg  has  seen  all 
this,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  he  has  seen  it  often,  and  I 
suspect  that  there  are  probably  peo})le,  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
abodes  of  great  landowners,  who  have  never  seen  it  at  all.  Not 
to  speak  of  artists  and  art,  what  does  landed  wealth  do  for 
popular  education  ?     It  appears,  from  the  Popular  Education 
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Report  of  1861  (p.  77)  that  in  a  district  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men, the  sum  of  £4,518,  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription 
towards  the  support  of  1G8  schools,  was  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 

1G9  clergymen  contributed  £1,782  or  £10  10  0  each 

399  landowners        "  2,127  "       5    0  0     " 

217  occupiers             "  200  "           18  0     " 

102  householders      "  181  "        1  15  0     " 

141  other  persona     "  228  "        1  12  4     " 

The  rental  of  the  TiOO  landowners  was  estimated  at  £050,000 
a  year.  Judging  frcjm  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  I 
should  not  have  been  at  all  surprised  if  a  further  analysis  of 
tlie  return  had  shown  that  not  only  the  contributions  of  the 
clei'gy  but  those  ol"  retired  professional  men  and  others  with 
limited  incomes  were,  in  projjortiou,  far  greater  than  those  of 
the  leviathans  of  wealth. 

To  play  the  i)art  of  Mr.  Grog's  ideal  millionaire,  a  man  must 
have  not  only  a  large  heart  but  a  cultivated  mind  ;  and  how 
often  are  educators  successful  in  getting  work  out  of  boys  or 
youths  who  know  that  they  have  not  to  make  their  own  bread  ? 

In  my  lecture  I  have  drawn  a  strong  distinction,  though  Mr. 
Creg  has  not  obsei  ved  it,  between  hereditary  wealth  and  that 
which,  however  great,  and  even,  compared  wath  the  wages  of 
subordinate  producers,  excessive,  is  earned  by  industry.  Wealth 
earned  by  industry  is,  for  obvious  reaisons,  generally  much 
more  wisely  and  beneficially  spent  than  hereditary  wealth. 
The  self-made  millionaire  nmst  at  all  events,  have  an  active 
mind.  The  late  Mr.  Brassey  was  probably  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred even  among  self-made  millionaires ;  among  hereditary 
millionaires  he  would,  have  been  one  in  a  thousand.  Surely 
we  always  bestow  especial  praise  on  one  who  resists  the 
evil  inlluences  of  hereditary  wealth,  and  surely  our  praise  is 
deserved. 

The  good  which  private  wealth  has  done  in  the  way  of 
patronizing  literature  and  art  is,  I  am  convinced,  greatly  over- 
rated. The  beneficent  patronage  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  is,  like 
that  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  chronological  and  moral  fallacy.  What 
Lorenzo  did  was,  in  effect,  to  make  literature  and  art  servile, 
and  in  some  cases  to  taint  them  with  the  propensities  of  a 
magnificent  debauchee.  It  was  not  Lorenzo,  nor  any  number 
of  Lorenzos,  that  made  Florence,  with  her  intellect  and  beauty, 
but  the  public  spirit,  the  love  of  the  community,  the  intensity 
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of  civic  lifo,  ill  wliich  tho  interest  of  Florentine  history  lies. 
The  decree  of  tlie  (Joinnuine  for  the  buiidintj  of  the  C'iithedral 
directs  the  arcliiteet  to  make  a  desiifii  "  of  such  noble  and  ex- 
treme niairniticence  tliat  the  imUistrv  and  skill  of  men  sliall  ho 
able  to  invent  nothini,' <::rander  or  more  beautiful,"  since  it  had 
been  decided  i'.  (^oun"!  thiit  no  plan  should  be  accepted  "  un- 
less the  concep  :i  •  liueli  as  to  render  the  work  worthy  of 
an  ambition  v.!/!  i;;.'  become  very  great,  inasmuch  as  it 
resulted  from  ti  .•,•(  iiiied  desires  of  a  great  number  of 
citizens  united  in  cnc  sole  -ill." 

I  believe,  too,  that  tlie  muiii^cence  of  a  community  is  gener- 
ally wiser  and  better  directed  than  that  of  private  benefactors. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  nnniitieence  of  rich 
men  in  the  United  States.  ]^ut  the  drawback  in  the  way  of 
personal  fancies  and  crcciiets  is  so  great  that  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  future  generations  will  have  reason  to  thank  the  pre- 
sent, especially  as  the  reverence  of  the  Americans  for  iiroperty 
is  so  intense  that  they  would  let  a  dead  founder  breed  any 
pestilence  rather  than  touch  the  letter  of  his  will. 

Politically,  no  one  can  have  lived  in  the  New  World  without 
knowing  that  a  society  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  rests  on 
an  incomparably  safer  foundation  than  one  in  which  it  is  con- 
centratetl  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  British  plutocracy  has  its 
cannoneer ;  but  if  the  cannoneer  happens  to  take  fancies  into, 
his  head  the  "  whitt'of  grapeshot  "  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Socialh%  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Greg  has  been  led  to 
consider  the  extent  to  which  artificial  desires,  expensive  fash- 
ions, and  conventional  necessities  created  by  wealth,  interfere 
with  freedom  of  intercourse  and  general  hap[)iness.  The 
^aturdai/  lieviciu  says : 

"  All  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  respectable  subjects  are  always  doing  their 
best  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  a  very  hard  struggle  many  of  us  luako 
of  it.  Thus  a  mansion  in  Belgrave  Square  ought  to  mean  a  corpulent 
hall-porter,  a  couple  of  gigantic  t'uotmen,  a  butler  and  an  under-butler  at 
the  very  least,  if  the  owner  professes  to  live  up  to  his  social  dignities.  If 
our  Louse  is  iu  Baker  or  VVimpole  street,  we  must  certainly  have  a  man- 
servant in  sonibre  raiment  to  open  our  door,  with  a  hobbledehoy  or  a 
buttons  to  run  his  suptrior'a  messages.  In  the  smart,  although  somewhat 
disnuil,  small  sc[uares  in  South  Kensington  and  the  Western  suburbs,  tho 
parlourmaid  must  wear  the  fr-siiest  of  ribbons  and  trimmest  of  bows,  and 
be  resplendent  in  starch  and  clean  coloured  muslins.  So  it  goes  on,  as 
we  run  down  tlie  gamut  of  tha  social  scale  ;  our  ostentatious  expendi- 
ture must  be  iu  harmony  throughout  with  tho  stuccoed  fa9ade  behind 
which  we  live,  or  the  staff  of  tionu'stics  we  parade.  We  are  aware,  of 
course,  as  our  incomes  for  tho  most  part  are  limited,  and  as  we  are  all  of 
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lis  upon  our  luottlo  in  tho  Imttlo  of  life,  that  wo  must  pinch  soniewlioro  if 
appfiininces  iiro  to  bo  koi-t  up.  Wo  do  what  wo  can  in  secret  towards 
balancing  tho  budyct.  Wo  rctrendi  on  our  cliarilius,  save  on  our  coals, 
screw  on  our  cabs,  drinli  tlio  sourest  of  IJurdeaux  instead  of  nioro  gener- 
ous vintages,  disi)enao  with  tlio  cream  which  maives  tea  pahitable,  ami 
systematically  sacrilico  substantial  comforts  that  wo  may  swagger  success- 
fully in  tho  face  of  a  critical  and  carping  society,  lint  with  tho  most  of 
us,  if  our  position  is  an  anxious  one,  it  is  of  our  own  making,  and  if  we 
durcd  to  bo  eccentrically  rational,  it  might  be  very  tolerable." 

Nor  is  tliis  tlio  worst.  The  worst  i.s  the  exchision  from 
society  of  tlie  people  who  do  not  choose  to  torture  nnd  degrade* 
themselves  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  who  are  pro' 
ably  the  best  people  of  all.  The  interference  of  wealth  and  \t<, 
exigi-ncies  with  .social  enjoyment  i.s,  I  suspect,  a  heavy  set  A' 
agninsfc  scjuirearchical  patronage  of  intellect  and  art. 

Those  who  bidieve  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  -nO'O 
favourable  to  haitpiness  and  more  civilizing  than  its  conctntiv 
tion,  will  of  course  vote  against  laws  which  tend  to  art  Mcial 
concentration  of  M'ealth,  such  as  those  of  primogenitiu  \  a 
entail.  This  they  may  do  without  advocating  public  plunder, 
though  it  suits  ])lutocrutic  writers  to  confound  tho  two.  For 
my  own  part  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  jiay  to  British  plutocracy 
a  respect  which  British  plutocracy  does  not  pay  to  humanity. 
Some  of  its  organs  are  beginning  to  preach  doctrines  revolting 
to  a  Christian,  and  to  any  man  who  lias  not  banished  from  hi.s 
heart  the  love  of  his  kind;  and  wo  have  .seen  it,  when  its  class 
passions  were  excited,  show  a  temper  as  cruel  as  that  of  any 
Maratist  or  Petroleuse.  But  so  far  from  attacking  the  institu- 
tion of  property,*  I  have  as  great  a  respect  for  it  as  any  mil- 
lionaire can  have,  and  as  sincerely  accept  and  uphold  it  as  the 
condition  of  our  civilization.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  in  the  belief  that  among  tho  better  part  of  the  raoc 
property  is  being  gradually  modified  by  duty,  or  in  the  sur- 
mise that  before  humanity  reaches  its  tlistant  gaol,  pioperty 
and  duty  will  alike  bo  merged  in  atlbction. 


*  The  Satitrdai/  /JcciVm' some  time  .^'o  cluuveil  me  with  proposing  to  confiscate  the 
increase  iii  the  vahie  of  hwid.  1  never  sai<l  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  anytliing,  I 
believe,  that  could  easily  be  mistaken  fur  it. 
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A  TRUE  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  vast  works  of  the  railway  and  steamboat  arje  called  into 
existence,  besides  the  race  of  j^reat  engineers,  a  race  of  great 
organizers  and  directors  of  industry,  who  may  bo  generally 
termed  Contractors.  Among  these  no  figure  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  that  of  Mr.  Brassey,  a  life  of  whom  has  just  been 
])ub]ished  by  ^lessrs.  Bell  and  Daldy.  Its  author  is  Mr.  Helps, 
whose  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  worthy  execution  of  tho 
work.  And  worthily  executed  it  is,  in  spite  of  a  little  Privy 
Council  solenuiity  in  the  retlections,  and  a  little  "  State  Paper" 
in  tho  style.  The  materials  were  collected  in  an  unusual  way 
— by  examining  the  persons  who  had  acted  un<ler  Mr.  Brassey, 
or  knew  him  well,  and  taking  down  their  evidence  in  short- 
hand. The  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Brassey,  jun., 
who  prudently  declined  to  write  the  biography  himself,  feeling 
that  a  son  could  not  speak  impartially  of  his  father.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  materials  for  a  portrait,  which  not  only  is 
very  interesting  in  itself  but,  by  presenting  the  image  of  bene- 
ficence in  an  employer,  may  help  to  mediate  between  capital 
and  labour  in  a  time  of  industrial  war. 

Mr.  Helps  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brassey,  and  had 
once  received  a  visit  from  him  on  ofHcial  business  of  difficulty 
and  importance.  He  expected,  he  says,  to  see  a  hard,  stern, 
soldierly  sort  of  person,  accustomed  to  sway  armies  of  working- 
men  in  an  imperious  fashion.  Instead  of  this  he  saw  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  very  dignified  appearance  and  singularly  graceful 
manners — "  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school."  "  He  stated  his 
case,  no,  I  express  myself  wrongly ;  he  did  not  state  his  case, 
he  understated  it ;  and  there  are  few  things  more  attractive  in 
a  man  than  that  he  should  be  inclined  to  understate  rather 
than  overstate  his  own  case."  Mr.  Brassey  was  also  very 
brief,  and  when  he  went  away,  Mr.  Helps,  knowing  well  the 
matter  in  respect  to  which  his  visitor  had  a  grievance,  thought 
that,  if  it  had  been  his  own  case,  he  should  hardly  have  been 
able  to  restrain  himself  so  well,  and  speak  with  so  little  regard 
to  self-interest,  as  Mr.  Brassey  had  done.  Of  all  the  person.s 
whom  Mr.  Helps  had  known,  he  thought  Mr.  Brassey  most  re- 
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semblod  i,.  A  porfcct  gentleman  and  excellent  imblic  man,  Lord 
llerltert  of  Lea. 

Mr.  Help.s  commences  his  work  with  a  general  portrait. 
According  to  this  portrait,  the  most  striking  feature  in  Air. 
Brassey's  character  was  trustfulness,  which  he  carried  to  what 
might  appear  an  extreme.  He  chose  his  agents  .vith  care,  but, 
having  chosen  them,  placed  implicit  confidence  in  them,  trust- 
ing them  for  all  details,  and  judging  by  results.  He  was  very 
liberal  in  the  conduct  of  business.  His  temperament  was  sin- 
gularly calm  and  etjuable,  not  to  bo  discomposed  by  success  or 
failure,  easily  throwing  off  the  burden  of  care,  and,  when  all 
hail  been  done  that  could  be  done,  awaiting  the  result  with 
perfect  equanimity.  He  was  very  delicate  in  blaming,  his 
censure  being  always  of  the  gentlest  kind,  evidently  reluctant, 
and  on  that  account  going  niore  to  the  heart.  His  generosity 
made  him  exceedingly  popular  with  his  subor  iinates  and  work- 
men, who  looked  forward  to  his  coming  among  them  as  a  fes- 
tive event ;  and,  when  any  disaster  occurred  in  the  works,  the 
usual  parts  of  employer  and  employeil  were  reversed — the 
employer  it  was  who  framed  the  excuses  and  comforted  the 
employed.  He  was  singularly  courteous,  and  listened  to  every- 
body with  respect ;  so  that  it  was  a  marked  thing  when  he 
went  so  far  as  to  say  of  a  voluble  and  empty  chatterer,  that 
"the  peas  were  overgrowing  the  stick."  His  presence  of  mind 
was  great ;  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  his  biographer  re- 
marks, what  Napoleon  called  "  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
courage,"  being  always  icady,  if  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  to  meet  any  urgent  peril ;  and  his  faculties  were  stimu- 
lated, not  overcome,  by  tlanger.  He  had  a  perfect  hatred  of 
contention,  and  would  not  only  refuse  to  take  any  questionable 
advantage,  but  would  rather  even  submit  to  bo  taken  advan- 
tage of — a  generosity  which  tui-ned  to  his  account.  In  the 
execution  of  any  undertaking,  his  anxiety  was  that  the  work 
should  be  done  quickly  and  done  well.  Minor  questions,  un- 
provided for  by  s|)eciiic  contract,  he  left  to  be  settled  after- 
wards. In  his  life  he  had  only  one  regular  law-suit.  It  was 
in  Spain,  about  the  Alataro  line,  and  into  this  he  was  drawn 
by  his  partner  against  his  will.  He  declared  that  he  would 
never  have  another,  "for  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  you 
either  gain  nothing  at  all,  or  what  you  do  gain  does  not  com- 
pensate you  for  the  worry  and  anxiety  the  lawsuit  occasions 
you."  In  case  of  disputes  between  his  agents  and  the  engineers, 
he  quietly  settled  the  question  by  reference  to  the  "  gangers." 
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In  oixlcr  to  find  tlio  key  to  Mr.  Brn.ssoy's  cliavactor,  liis  bio- 
j^'raplior  took  care  to  aHi-crtain  what  was  liis  "  rulin<^  passion." 
Wo  had  none  of  the  ordinary  and)itionH  for  rank,  title,  or  social 
jidsition.  "His  <,'ri'at  and)ition — his  rulinj,'  passion — was  to 
win  a  lii<j;h  reputation  for  skill,  intejjfrity,  and  success  in  the 
<lilHcult  vocation  of  a  contractor  for  puhlic  works;  to  give 
large?  eniploynient  to  his  fellow-countrymen ;  by  means  of 
British  labour  an<l  Kritisli  skill  to  knit  together  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  to  promote  civilization,  according  to  his  view  of  it, 
throughout  the  world."  "  Mr.  Hrassoy,"  continues  Mr.  Hel])s, 
"  was,  in  brief,  a  singtdarly  trustful,  genei-oiis,  large-hearted, 
dexterous,  ruling  kind  of  ])ersonage  ;  blessed  with  a  felicitous 
teni])eranient  for  boaring  the  res])onsil)ility  of  great  aH'airs." 
In  the  military  age  he  might  havt>  been  a  great  soldier,  a  Tu- 
reime  or  a  Marll)orough,  if  h(?  could  have  broken  through  the 
aristocratic  barrier  which  confined  high  connnand  to  the  privi- 
leged ^iiw  ;  in  the  industrial  agi'  he  tound  a  moie  l>eneHcent  road 
to  distinction,  and  one  not  limitfd  to  the  mend )ers  of  a  caste. 
Mr.  Brassev's  family  is  stated  by  his  bioLirapher  to  have 
come  over  with  the  L'on([Uer()r.  Jf  Mr.  Drassiy  attached 
any  importance  to  his  pedigree  (of  which  there  is  no  api)ear- 
anee)  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  able  to  nuike  it  out  inoro 
clearly  than  most  of  those  who  claim  descent  from  companions 
of  the  C'onrpieror.  Long  aftei'  the  C.'on((Uest — so  long,  indeed, 
as  England  and  Normandy  reuuiined  united  under  one  crown — 
tliere  was  a  constant  ilow  of  T'JormMn  immigration  into  Enjf- 
laud,  and  Kngland  swarms  with  people  bearing  Norman  cr 
French  names,  wlioso  ancestors  were  ])erfectly  guiltless  of  the 
bloodshed  of  Hastings,  and  made  their  entrance  into  the  cotnitry 
as  peaceful  traders,  and,  perhaps,  in  even  humbler  capacities. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  great  contractor  sprang  from  a  lino 
of  those  small  landed  proj)rietors,  once  the  pillars  of  England's 
strength,  virtue  and  freedom,  who,  in  the  old  country  have  been 
"improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth"  by  the  great  landowners, 
while  they  live  again  on  the  hapjuer  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
sound  morality,  freedom  from  luxury,  and  a  moderate  degree 
of  culture,  are  the  heritage  of  the  scion  of  such  a  stock.-  Mr. 
Brassey  was  brought  up  at  home  till  he  was  twelve  year.s  old, 
■when  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Chester.  At  sixteen  lie  was 
articled  to  a  surveyor,  and  as  an  initiation  into  great  works,  he 
heljied,  as  a  pupil,  to  make  the  surveys  for  the  then  famous 
Holyhead  road.  His  master,  Mr.  Lawton,  saw  his  worth,  and 
ultimately  took  him  into  partnership.      The  firm  set  up  at 
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birkenhoad,  then  a  very  small  place,  but  destined  to  a  f^rcat- 
iiess  which,  it  seems,  Mr.  Lawton  had  tlie  sluewdiies.-i  to  tli.scern. 
At  Birkenheail  Mr.  Bra.ssey  did  well,  of  course  ;  and  there,  after 
a  time,  he  was  lir()ii<>ht  into  contact  witli  (Uiorujii  Stephenson, 
and  by  iiim  at  once  appreciated  ami  induced  to  en^^aj^e  in  rail- 
ways. The  first  contract  which  he  obtained  was  for  ti»o  Pem- 
))rid!^o  Viadu(;t,  between  Stattbrd  and  Wolverhampton,  and  for 
tliis  he  W!is  emil)lfd  to  tender  by  the  liberality  of  his  bankers, 
wliose  ci>nlidenee,  lik(!  that  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
tact, he  iiad  won.  llailway-niakinL;  'as  at  tiiat  time  a  new 
busin-'ss,  ami  a  contractor  was  reipiirt'd  to  meet  <^reat  demands 
upon  liis  or^fanizini^  power;  the  .system  of  sub-contiacts,  which 
.so  nuich  facilitates  the  work,  beim(  then  only  in  its  infancy. 
From  (Jeorufe  Stephenson  Mr.  Urasscy  passi'd  to  Mr.  Locke, 
M'hose  great  coailjutor  he  speedily  beeame.  And  now  the  (pii;s- 
tion  arose  whether  he  should  venture  to  leave  his  mooi-in^fs  at 
IJirkeidieadand  launch  upon  the  wide  sea  of  railroad  enterprise. 
His  wife  is  said,  Ity  a  happy  inspii-ation,  to  have  decided  him 
in  favour  of  the  more  important  and  ambitious  sphere.  She 
«lid  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  domestic  comfort;  for  in  the  pro- 
secution of  her  husiiand's  multifarious  enterprises  they  changed 
their  residence  eleven  times  in  the  next  thii'teen  years,  .several 
times  to  places  al)r()ail  ;  and  little  during  those  years  did  his 
wife  and  family  sec;  of  Mr.  Brassey. 

A  high  ])laci!  in  Mr.  Brassey 'seidling  had  now  been  won,  and 
it  had  been  won  not  by  going  into  rings  or  making  corner, ,  but 
by  tread' tig  steadily  the  steep  [)ath  of  honour.  Mr.  Locke 
was  accuseii  of  undidy  favouring  ,Mr.  Brassey.  Mr.  Helps  re- 
l)lies  that  the  partiality  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Locke  must  have 
been  based  on  business  grounds.  It  was  t'ound  that  when  Mr. 
Bra.ssey  had  undertaken  a  contract,  the  engineer-in-chief  had 
little  to  do  in  the  way  of  supervision.  Mr.  Locke  felt  assured 
that  the  bargain  would  be  not  only  exactly  but  handsomely 
fultilled,  and  that  no  excuse  would  be  pleaded  for  alteration  or 
delay.  After  the  '"ill  of  a  gi-eat  viaduct  it  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Brassey  that,  li.  representing  his  case,  he  might  obtain  a 
reduction  of  his  loss.  "  No,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  have  contracted 
to  make  and  maintair  the  road,  and  nothing  shall  prevent 
Thomas  Brassey  from  being  as  good  as  his  wortl." 

As  a  contractor  on  a  large  scale,  and  especially  as  a  contractor 
for  foreign  railroads,  Mr.  Brassey  was  led  rapidly  to  develop 
the  system  of  sub  contracting.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  bis 
sub-contractors,  however,  was  peculiar.     They  did  not  regularly 
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contract  with  him,  but  he  appointed  them  their  work,  telling 
them  what  price  he  should  give  for  it.  They  Avere  ready  to 
take  his  word,  knowing  that  they  would  not  suffer  by  so  doing. 
The  sub-contractor  who  had  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  found 
himself  in  a  sciape,  anxiously  looked  for  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Brassey.  "  Mr.  Brassey,"  says  one  of  the  witnesses  examined 
for  this  biograpliy,  "  came,  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  invari- 
ably satisfied  the  man.  If  a  cutting  taken  to  be  clay  turned 
out  after  a  very  short  time  to  be  rock,  the  sub-contractor  would 
be  getting  disheartened,  yet  he  still  persevered,  looking  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Brassey  should  come.  He  came,  walking  along 
the  line  as  usual  with  a  number  of  followers,  r.nd  on  coming  to 
the  cutting  he  looked  round,  counted  the  number  of  waggons  at 
the  work,  scanned  the  cutting,  and  took  stock  of  the  nature  of 
the  stuff.  "  This  is  very  hard,"  said  he  to  the  sub-contractor. 
"Yes,  it  is  a  pretty  deal  harder  than  I  bargaijied  for."  Mr. 
Brassey  would  linger  behind,  allowing  the  others  to  go  on,  and 
then  commence  the  following  convei'sation  :  "  What  is  your 
price  for  this  cutting  ?  "  ''  So  much  a  yard.  Sir."  "  It  is  very 
evident  you  are  not  getting  ii,  out  for  that  piice.  Plave  you 
asked  for  any  advance  to  be  made  to  you  for  this  rock  ?"  "Yes, 
sir,  but  I  can  make  no  sense  of  them."  "  If  you  say  that  your 
price  is  so  much,  it  is  quite  clear  that  you  do  not  do  it  for  that. 
I  am  glad  that  you  have  persevered  with  it ;  but  I  shall  not 
altei  your  price  ;  it  must  remain  as  it  is ;  i  ut  the  rock  must  be 
measured  for  you  twice.  Will  that  do  for  you  ?"  "  Yes,  very 
well  indeed,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir."  "  Very 
well,  go  on  ;  you  have  done  very  well  in  persevering,  and  I 
shall  look  to  you  again.  One  of  these  tours  of  inspection  would 
often  cost  Mr.  Brassey  a  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Bi'assey,  like  all  men  who  have  done  great  things  in  the 
practical  world,  knew  his  way  to  men's  hearts.  In  his  tours 
along  the  line  he  remembered  even  the  navvies,  and  saluted 
them  by  their  names. 

He  understood  the  value  of  the  co-operative  principle  as  a 
guarantee  for  hearty  work.  His  agents  were  made  partakers 
in  his  success,  and  he  favoured  the  butty-gang  system — that  of 
letting  work  to  a  gang  of  a  dozen  men,  who  divide  the  pay, 
allowing  something  extra  to  the  head  of  the  gang. 

Throughout  his  life  it  was  a  prii.ic  object  with  liim  to  collect 
around  him  a  good  staff  of  well-tried  and  capable  men.  He 
chose  well,  and  adhered  to  his  choice.  If  a  man  failed  in  one 
line,  he  did  not  cast  him  off,  but  tried  him  in  another.     It  was 
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well  known  in  the  labour  market  that  ho  would  never  give  a 
man  \ip  if  he  could  help  it.  He  did  not  even  give  men  u]i 
when  they  had  gone  to  law  with  him.  In  the  appendix  is  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  provide  employment  for  a  person  who 
*'  had  by  some  means  got  into  a  suit  or  reference  against  him," 
but  v/honi  he  described  as  "  knowing  his  work  well."  In  hard 
times  he  still  kept  his  statF  together  by  subdividing  the  em- 
ployment. 

Those  social  pliilosophers  who   delight  in   imagining  that 
there  is   no  engineering  skill,  or  skill  of  any  kind,  in  Eng- 
land, have  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
foreign  railways  ai'e  of  British  construction.     The  lines  built 
by  Mr.  Hrassey  form  an  imposing  figure  not  only  on  the  map 
of  England,  but  on  those  of  Europe,  North  and  South  America 
and  Australia.  The  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway  was  the  first  of  the 
series.    In  passing  to  the  foreign  scene  of  action  new  difficulties 
had  to  be  encountered,  including  that  of  carrying  over,  managing 
and  housing  large  bodies  of  British  navvies  ;  and  Mr.  Brassey's 
administrative  powers  were  further  tried  and  more  conspicuously 
developed.     The  railway  array,  under  its  commander-in-chief, 
was  now  fully  organized.     "  If,"  says  Mr.  Helps,  "  we  look  at 
the  several  persons  and  classes  engaged,  they  may  be  enume- 
rated thus : — There  were  the  engineers  of  the  company  or  of 
the  government  who  were  promoters  of  the  Une.     There  were 
the  principal  contracturs,   whoso  work   ha'l   to   satisfy  these 
engineers ;  and  there  were    the  agents  of  the  contractors,  to 
whom  were  apportioned  the  several  lengths  of  the  line.     These 
agents  had  the  dutivjs,  in  some  nispects,  of  a  commissary-general 
in  an  army  ;  and  for  the  work  to  go  on  well,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  men  of  much  intolligonco  and  force  of 
character.      Then  there   wore    the  various  artizans,   such   as 
bricklayers  and  masons,  whose  work,  of  course,  was  princiiially 
that  of  constructing  the  culverts,  bridges,  statiotis,  tunnels  and 
viaducts,  to  which  points  of  the  work   the  attention  of  the 
agents  had  to   be  carefully  din^ctod.     Again,  there   were  the 
sub-contractors,  whose  duties  I  have  eiuimerated,  and  under 
them  were  the  gangers,  the  corporals,  as  it  were,  in  this  great 
army,  being  the  persons  who  had  the  control  of  small  bodies  of 
workmen,  say  twenty  or  more.     Then  came  the  groat  body  of 
navvies,  the  privates  of  the  army,  upon  whose  endurance  and 
valour  so  much  depended." 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  one  of  the  Erckmann-Chatrian 
novels,  depicting  the  Erench  army  going  into  action,  with  its 
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vast  bodies  of  troops  of  all  arms  moving  over  tlie  whole  field, 
marshalled  by  perfect  discipline,  and  wieldetl  by  the  single  will 
of  Napoleon.  The  army  of  industry  Avhen  in  action  also  pre- 
sented a  striking;  appearance  in  its  way.  "  I  think,"  says  one 
of  jVIr.  Brassey's  time-keepers,  Avith  professional  enthusiasm, 
'•  as  fine  a  spectacle  as  any  man  could  witness,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  work,  is  to  see  a  cutting  in  full  operation, 
with  about  twenty  waggons  Iteing  filled,  every  man  at  his  post, 
and  every  man  with  his  shirt  open,  workii'g  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  the  ganger  walking  about,  and  everything  going  like  clock- 
work. Such  an  exhibition  of  physical  power  attracted  many 
Fi'ench  gentlemen,  who  came  on  to  the  cuttings  at  Paris  and 
Rouen,  and,  looking  at  the  English  workmen  with  astonish- 
ment, said,  '  j\Ion  Dieii,  fos  Aii(/la{s  cohiine  Us  trava'dlent  i ' 
Another  thing  that  called  forth  remark  was  the  complete 
silence  that  prevailed  amongst  the  men.  It  Avas  a  fine  sight 
to  see  the  Englishmen  that  were  there,  with  their  muscular 
arms,  and  hands  hairy  and  brown." 

The  army  was  composed  of  elements  as  motley  as  ever  met 
under  any  connnandei'.  On  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway 
eleven  languages  weie  spoken — P]nglish,  Ei'sc,  Gaelic,  Welsh, 
French,  German,  Belgian,  (Flemish),  Dutch,  Piedmontese,  Span- 
ish and  Polish.  A  connnon  lingo  naturally  sprang  up,  like  the 
Pigeon  English  tif  China.  But  in  the  end  it  seems  many  of 
the  navvies  learnt  to  sj^eak  Freneh  pretty  well.  We  are  told 
that  at  fixst  the  mode  in  which  the  English  "  instructed"  the 
French  was  "of  a  very  oijginal  charactei'."  "  They  pointed  to 
the  earth  to  be   moved,  or  the  waggon  to  be  filled,  said  the 

ATOrd  'd n'  {inpl.atically,  stamped  their  feet,  and  sonu'how 

(.,'•  other  their  instructions,  thus  conveyed,  were  generally  com- 
prehended by  the  foreigners."  It  is  added,  however,  that  "  this 
foiiu  of  iiistri'.ction  was  only  applicable  in  very  simple  cases." 

The  English  navvy  was  found  to  be  the  first  workman  in  the 
world.  Some  navvies  utterly  distanced  in  working  power  the 
labourers  of  all  other  countries.  The  French  at  first  earned 
only  two  francs  .i  day  to  the  Englishman's  four  and  a-half;  but 
with  better  living,  more  instruction,  and  imp'oved  tools  ffor  the 
French  tools  were  very  poor  at  first),  the  Frenchmen  came  to 
earn  four  francs.  In  the  severe  and  dangerous  work  of  nuning, 
however,  the  Englishman  maintained  his  superiority  in  nerve 
and  steadiness.  'J'he  J-'iedmontese  were  very  good  hands,  espe- 
cially for  cutting  nx'k,  and  at  the  same  time  well-conducted, 
sober  and  saving.     The  Neapolitans  would  not  take  any  heavy 
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work,  but  tliey  seem  to  have  been  temperate  and  thrifty.  The 
men  from  Lucca  ranked  midway  between  the  Piedmontcise  and 
tlie  Neapolitans.  The  Germans  proved  less  enduring  tl-an  the 
French ;  those  employed,  however,  were  mostly  Bavarians. 
The  Belgians  were  good  labourers.  In  the  mode  of  woi'king, 
the  foreign  labourcirs  had  of  course  much  to  learn  from  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  exi)erience  in  lailway-making  had  taught  them  the 
most  compendious  ])roce.sses  for  moving  earth. 

Mr.  Hawkshaw,  tlie  engineer,  however  says,  as  to  tlie  relative 
cost  of  unskilled  labour  in  different  countries :  "  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  cost  is  much  the  same  in  all,  I 
hav(!  had  personal  expei'ience  in  South  America,  in  Russia,  and 
in  Holland,  as  well  Jis  in  my  own  country,  au'l,  as  consulting- 
engineer  to  some  of  tlie  Indian  and  other  foreign  railways.  I  am 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  Hindoo  and  othev 
labour  ;  and  though  an  English  labourer  will  do  a  larger  amount 
of  work  than  a,  Creole  or  a  Hindoo,  yet  you  have  to  pay  them 
])r()portioiiately  higher  wages.  Dutch  labourers  are,  I  think, 
as  good  as  English,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  Uu  isian  workmen  are 
docile  and  easily  taught,  and  readily  adcMt  every  method 
shown  to  them  to  be  better  than  their  own." 

The  "  navvies,"  though  rough,  seem  no^  to  have  been  un- 
manageable. There  are  no  trades'  unions  among  them,  and 
they  .seldom  strike.  Brandy  being  cheap  in  France,  they  were 
given  to  di'ink,  which  was  not  the  French  habit :  but  their  good 
nature,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  spent  their  money, 
made  them  popular,  and  even  the  tjcnddrnuH  soon  fountl  out 
the  best  w;iy  of  managing  them.  They  sometimes,  but  not 
generally.,  got  unruly  on  pay  dny.  They  came  to  their  foreign 
work  without  wife  or  family.  The  unniairied  often  took  for- 
eign wives.  It  is  pliiasant  to  hear  that  those  who  had  wives 
and  fjunilies  in  England  sent  home  money  ]ieriodically  to  them  ; 
and  that  they  all  sen.t  monty-  often  to  their  parents.  They 
sturdily  kept  their  English  habits  and  their  Engli.sh  dress,  with 
the  high-low  boots  laced  up,  if  they  could  possibly  get  them 
made. 

The  multiplicity  of  schemes  now  submitted  to  Mv.  Bras.sey 
brought  out  his  powers  of  calculiition  and  mental  arithmetic, 
Avhich  a])pear  to  have  been  veiy  great  After  listening  to  a 
multitude  of  complicated  details,  he  wt)uld  arrive  mentally  in 
<i  few  seconds  at  the  a|)proximate  cost  of  a  line.  He  made  little 
use  of  notes,  trusting  to  his  memory,  which,  nntui'ally  strong, 
was  strengthened  Ly  habit.     Dealing  with  hutidreds  of  people, 
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ho  kept  their  affairs  in  his  head,  and  at  every  halt  in  his  jour- 
neys, even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  railway  station,  he 
would  sit  down  and  write  letters  of  tlie  clearest  kind  His 
biographer  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  letter-writers 
ever  known. 

If  he  ever  got  into  serious  difficulties,  it  was  not  from  mis- 
calculation, but  from  financial  embarrassment,  which  in  1866 
pressed  upon  him  in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  severity, 
that  his  property  of  all  kinds  was  largely  committed,  and  he 
weathered  the  storm  only  by  the  aid  of  the  staunch  friends 
whom  his  high  qualities  and  honourable  conduct  had  wedded 
to  his  person  and  his  fortunes.  In  the  midst  of  his  dilficulties 
he  pushed  on  his  works  to  their  conclusion  with  his  character- 
istic rapidity.  His  perseverance  supjiorted  his  reputation,  and 
turned  the  wavering  balance  in  his  favour.  The  daring  and 
vigorous  completion  of  the  Lemberg and  Czarnovitz  works,  es- 
pecially, had  this  good  effect ;  and  an  incident,  in  connection 
with  them,  showed  the  zeal  and  devotion  whicli  Mr.  Brassey's 
character  inspired.  The  works  were  chiefly  going  on  at  Leu)- 
berg,  five  hundred  miles  from  Vienna,  and  the  difficulty  \\  as, 
how  to  get  the  money  to  p.ay  the  men  from  Vienna  to  Lorn  • 
Imrg,  the  intervening  country  being  occupied  by  the  Anstvian 
and  Prussian  armies.  Mr.  Brassey's  coadjutor  and  devoU'i'  friend, 
Mr.  Ofenheim,  Director-Genei-al  of  the  Company,  and*  I'took  to 
do  it.  He  was  told  there  Wiis  no  engine :  but  he  found  an  old 
enffine  in  a  shed.  Next  he  wanted  ■  •'  rh"ine-drivei',  and  he 
found  one  ;  but  tlie  man  said  that  he  \v.W>  a  wife  and  children, 
and  that  he  would  not  g»  His  iJ!.'  ace  was  overcoiiK?  by 
the  promise  of  a  high  I'eward  for  liimself,  and  a  provision,  in 
case  of  death,  for  his  wife  and  family.  The  two  jumped  on 
the  old  engine  and  got  up  steam.  They  (hen  started,  and  ran 
at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour  between  the  sentinels 
of  the  opposing  armies,  who  were  so  surprised,  Mr.  Ofen- 
heim says,  that  they  had  not  time  to  .shoot  him.  His  only  fear 
was  that  there  might  be  a  rail  up  .somewhere.  But  he  got  to 
Lemberg,  and  paid  the  men,  who  would  otheiwi.se  have  gone 
home,  leaving  the  line  unfinished  for  the  winter.  The  Kmperor 
of  Austria  might  well  ask,  "  Who  is  this  Mr.  Bra.ssey,  the  Eng- 
lish contractor,  for  whom  men  are  to  be  found  who  work  witli 
su";!!  zeal  and  risk  their  lives  ?  "  In  recognition  of  a  power 
svnich  t!ie  Emperor  had  reason  to  envy,  he  sent  Mr.  Brassey 
the  Cro.ss  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

It  vas  only  in  Spain,  "the  land  where  two  and  two  make 
five,"  that  Ml   Brassey's  powers  of  calculation  failed  him.     He 
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and  liis  partners  lost  largely  upon  the  Bilbao  railway.  It 
seems  that  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  that  the  climate  proved  wetter  than  was  expected.  But 
the  firm  also  forgot  to  allow  for  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  and 
the  stoppage  of  work  on  the  nmnberless  f6te  days.  There 
were,  however,  other  difficulties  j)eculiarly  Spanish, — antedi- 
luvian finance,  antediluvian  currency,  the  necessity  of  sending 
pay  under  a  guard  of  clerks  armed  with  I'cvolvers,  and  the 
strange  nature  of  the  peo])le  whom  it  was  lequisite  to  employ 
— one  of  them,  a  Carlist  chief,  living  in  detiance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  tail  of  rutlians  like  himself,  who,  when  you 
would  not  transact  business  as  he  wished,  "  bivcmacked"  with  his 
tail  round  your  otlice  and  threatened  to  "kill  you  as  he  would 
a  tly."  ^Ir,  Brassey  inajiaged  notwithstanding  to  illustrate  the 
civilizing  power  of  railways  by  teaching  the  Basques  the  use  of 
paper  money. 

Minor  misfortunes  of  course  occurred,  such  as  the  fall  of  the 
Barentin  Viaduct  on  the  Rouen  and  Havre  railway,  a  brick 
structure  ont;  liunilred  feet  high  and  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
length,  which  luul  just  elicited  the  praise  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  AVorks.  Rai)id  execution  in  bad  weather,  and  inferior 
moi'tar,  were  tlie  principal  causes  of  this  acci<lent.  By  extra- 
ordinary etlbrt  the  viaduct  was  built  in  less  than  six  months,  a 
display  of  energy  and  resource  which  the  company  acknow- 
ledged by  an  allowance  of  .€1  ,(tO().  On  the  Bilbao  railway  some 
of  the  works  wtn-e  destroj't-d  by  very  heavy  rains.  The  agent 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Brassey  to  come  at  once,  as  a  bridge  had 
been  washed  down.  There  hours  aftei'wards  came  a  telegraph 
announcing  that  a  large  baidc  was  cari'ied  away,  and  next 
morning  another  saying  that  the  rain  contimied  and  mi 
damage  had  been  done.  Mr.  Brassey,  turning  to  a  friend,  sa  ,, 
laughiner :  "  I  think  I  had  better  wait  till  I  hear  that  the  wind 
lias  ceased,  so  that  when  I  do  go  I  may  see  what  is  left  of  'he 
works,  and  estimate  all  the  disasters  at  once,  and  so  f-ave  a 
second  journey." 

Mr.  Brassey 's  business  rapidly  developed  to  an  innnei  e  ex- 
tent, and,  instead  of  being  contractor  for  one  or  two  lines,  he 
became  a  sort  of  contractor-in-chief,  and  a  man  to  be  consulted 
by  all  railway  ])ro])iietors.  In  thirty-six  years  he  executed  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  railway  and  other  contracts. 
In  his  residence,  as  in  his  enterprises,  he  now  became  cosmo- 
politan, and  lived  a  good  deal  on  the  rail.  He  had  the  physi- 
cal power  to  bear  this  life.     His  brother-in-law  saj-s,  "J  h  ■ .  e 
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known  him  come  direct  from  Franco  to  Rugby,  having  loft 
Havre  the  night  before — he  "would  liave  been  engaired  in  the 
office  the  wliole  day.  He  woukl  then  come  down  to  Rugby 
by  the  mail  train  fit  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  was  lii.s  common 
])ractice  to  be  on  the  works  by  six  o'clock  the  next  niorning. 
lie  would  fiXMiuently  walk  from  Bugby  to  Nuneaton,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles.  Having  arrived  at  Nuneaton  in  the 
afternoon,  he  would  proceed  the  same  night  by  road  to  Tam- 
worth  ;  and  tlie  next  morning  he  would  be  out  o7i  the  road  so 
soon  that  he  had  the  reputation  among  his  staiT  of  l)eing  the 
first  man  on  the  works.  He  used  tc>  proceed  over  the  works 
fi'om  Tamworth  to  Starford,  walking  the  greater  ))art  ot'  the 
distance  ;  and  would  freciuently  proceed  that  same  evening  to 
Lancaster,  in  order  to  inspect  the  works  there  in  progress  un- 
der the  contract  which  he  luid  for  the  execution  of  the  railway 
fn)m  Lancaster  to  Carlisle."' 

In  constructing  the  Great  Northern  Railway  the  difficulties 
of  tlie  Fen  Coimtry  were  met  and  surmounted,  Mr.  Brassey's 
chief  agen*"  in  this  was  Mr.  Ballard,  a  man  self  raised  from  tho 
ranks  of  labour,  but  indebted  for  the  eminence  which  he  ulti- 
mately attained  to  Mr.  Brassey's  dis<  imination  in  selecting 
him  fur  the  arduous  undertaking.  He  has  borne  interesting 
testimony  to  his  su[)erior's  comprehensiveness  and  rapidity  of 
view,  the  directness  with  which  he  went  to  the  important 
point,  disregarding  secondary  matters,  and  economizing  his 
time  and  tliought. 

The  Italian  Railway  enterprises  of  Mr.  Biassey  owed  their 
orijTin  to  the  er.>iiomical  genius  of  Count  Cavour,  and  their 
execution  drew  from  the  Count  the  declaralion  tliat  Mr.  Bras- 
ses was  "  one  of  the  most  remaikable  men  he  knew  ;  clea:'- 
headed,  cautious,  yet  very  enterprising,  and  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagements faiitd"ully."  "We  never,"  said  the  Count,  "  had  a 
difficulty  witJi  him."  And  he  added  that  "  Mr.  Brassey  would 
make  a  sil'-iuli'i  minister  of  jjubiic  works.  ]\Ir.  Brassey  took 
.shares  g;  fiantl\,  i  iid,  v;hen  their  value  had  risen,  most  gener- 
ously resigned  thei.i,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  government  to 
interest  J'iedinontese  investors  in  the  undertaking.  So  far  was 
he  froiu  being  ;<,  maker  of  "comers."  It  is  j'l.stly  remarked 
that  these  Bi'l.n 'utiso  railroads,  constructed  by  Ei>glish  en- 
terprise, were  ■  most  iniportant  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
whii'h  brouglit    bout  the  emancipation  and  unification  of  Italy, 

Mr.  Brassey  1  ;s  left  on  record  the  notaljle  remark  that  tlio 
railway  from  Turui  to  Novara  was  compii'tcd  for  about  the 
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same  money  as  was  spent  in  obtaining  the  Bill  for  the  railway 
from  London  to  York.  If  the  liistory  of  railway  bills  in  the 
British  Parliament,  of  which  this  statement  <;ives  us  an  ink- 
ling, could  be  disclosed,  it  would  })robably  be  one  of  the 
most  scandalous  revelations  in  conunercial  history.  The  con- 
tests which  led  to  such  ruinous  expense  and  to  so  much  demor- 
alization, both  of  Parliament  and  of  the  connnercial  world,  were 
a  consecjuence  of  adopting  the  system  of  uncontrolled  cojiipeti- 
tion  in  place  of  that  of  government  control.  Mr.  Brassey 
was  in  favoiu-  of  the  system  of  government  control.  "  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  French  policy,  which  did  not  admit  the 
principle  of  free  coin])etition,  was  not  only  more  calculated 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  but  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  public.  He  moreover  considered  that  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  parallel  lines  of  communication  between  the  same 
termini,  and  the  uncontrolled  competition  in  regard  to  the 
service  of  trains,  such  as  exists  in  England,  did  not  secure  so 
efficient  a  service  for  the  public  as  the  system  adopted  in 
France."  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey  says  that  he  remend)ers  that 
his  father,  when  ti'avelling  in  France,  would  constantly  point 
out  the  superiority  of  the  arra)igements,  and  express  his  regret 
that  the  French  policy  had  not  been  adopted  in  England. 
"  He  thought  that  all  the  advaiitage  of  cheap  service  and  of 
sufficiently  frecpient  conununication,  which  were  intended  to 
be  secured  for  the  British  public  under  a  system  of  free  com]ie- 
tition,  would  have  been  e([Ually  well  secureil  by  adopting  the 
foreign  S3'stem,  and  giving  a  monopoly  to  the  interest  of  rail- 
way communication  in  a  given  district  to  one  company  ;  and 
then  linnting  tlu'  exercise  of  that  monopt)ly  by  wateliful  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  interests  of  the  pulilic." 
With  regard  to  extensions,  he  thought  that  the  government 
might  have  secured  sufficient  compulsory  powers.  There  can 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  this  .sort  of  ))olicy  would  have  saved 
England  an  enormous  amount  of  pecuniary  loss,  j)ersonal 
distress  and  public  demoralisation.  It  is  a  policy,  it  will  be 
observed,  of  governjnent  regulation,  not  of  government  sub- 
sidies or  construction  by  government.  It  of  course  implies  the 
existence  of  an  administration  capable  of  regulating  a  railway 
system,  and  placed  above  the  inilucnce  of  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion. 

For  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  free  competition  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  especially  responsible.  He  said,  in  his  own  defence, 
that  he  had  not  at  his  command  power  to  control  those  under- 
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takiiin^s.  Mr.  Helps  assumes  rather  ciiaractoristically  tliat  ho 
meiuit  official  power;  and  draws  a  moral  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  civil  service.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Peel 
really  meant  Parliamentary  power.  The  railway  men  in  the 
Parliament  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  com[)elled  him  to 
throw  overboard  the  scheme  of  government  control  framed  by 
his  own  committee  untler  tlie  presidency  of  Lord  Dalhoitsie. 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  therefore  is  not  that  of  civil  service 
€xtension,  but  that  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  Parlia- 
mentary rings  in  legislation  concerning  puljlic  works. 

Of  all  Mr.  Brassey's  undertakings  not  one  was  superior  in  im- 
portance to  that  with  which  Canadians  are  best  ac(juainted  — 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  with  the  Victoria  Briilge.  It  is 
needless  hereto  describe  this  enterprise,  or  to  recount  the  tra- 
gic annals  of  the  loss  brought  on  thousands  of  shareholders, 
which,  financially  speaking,  was  its  calamitous  sequel.  The 
•severest  part  of  the  undertaking  was  the  Victoria  Bridge. 
"  The  first  working  seasoji  tliore,"  says  onn  of  the  chief  agents, 
"  was  a  period  of  vlitiiculty,  trouble  an<l  disaster."  The  agents 
of  tlie  contractors  had  no  experience  of  the  climate.  There 
■were  nuinerous  strikes  among  the  workmen.  The  cholera  com- 
initted  dreadful  ravages  in  the  neighbourhooil.  In  one  case, 
out  of  a  gang  of  two  hundred  men,  sixty  were  sick  at  one  time, 
many  of  whom  ultimately  died.  The  shortness  of  the  working 
seasor  "n  this  country  involved  much  loss  of  time.  It  was  sel- 
<lom  th  \  j  the  settit'g  of  the  masonrv  was  fairly  commenced  be- 
fore  thvj  middle  of  August,  and  it  was  certain  that  all  work 
nnist  ceaf:e  at  the  end  of  November.  Then  there  were  the  shov- 
ing of  the  ice  at  the  bi^ginning  and  breaking  up  of  the  frosts, 
and  the  collisions  between  floating  rafts  2')0  feet  long  and  the 
staging  erected  for  putting  together  the  tubes.  Great  financial 
difficulties  wore  experienced  in  r^onsequence  of  the  Ci'imean 
war.  The  mechanical  difficulties  were  also  immense,  atid  called 
for  extraordinary  efibrtH  both  of  energy  and  invention.  The 
bridge,  however,  was  eo'npleted,  as  had  been  intended,  in  De- 
cember, liSoO,  and  formally  opened  by  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  following  year.  "  The  devotion  and  energy  of  the  large 
number  of  workmen  employed,"  says  Mr.  Hodges,  "can  hardly 
be  praised  too  highly.  Once  brought  into  proper  discipline, 
they  worked  as  we  alone  can  work  against  difficulties.  They 
liave  left  behind  them  in  Canada  an  imperishable  monument 
•cf  British  skill,  pluck,  science  and  perseverance  in  this  bridge, 
srliich  thoy  not  only  designed  but  constructed." 
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The  whole  of  the  iron  for  the  tubes  WcOs  prepared  at  Bii-keii- 
head,  but  so  well  pre(){ired  that,  in  the  centre  tube,  consistin<^ 
of  no  less  than  lO.JJOD  pieces,  in  which  nearly  half  a  million  of 
holes  were  punched,  not  one  plate  recpiired  alteration,  neither 
was  there  a  plate  punched  wrong.  The  faculty  of  invention, 
however,  was  developed  in  the  British  engineers  and  worl^men 
by  the  air  of  the  New  World.  A  steam-traveller  was  nmde  and 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  in  England,  after 
two  years  of  experiments  and  an  outlay  of  some  thousands  of 
pounds,  which  would  never  do  much  more  than  move  itself 
about,  and  at  last  had  to  be  laid  asiile  as  useless.  But  the 
same  descriptions  and  drawings  having  been  shown  to  Mr. 
Chaffey,  one  of  the  sub-contractors,  who  "  had  been  in  Canada  a 
.•sutHcient  length  of'  time  to  free  his  genius  from  the  crani})ed 
ideas  of  early  life,"  a  rough  and  ugly  machine  was  constructed, 
which  was  soon  working  well.  The  same  increase  of  inventive- 
ness, according  to  Mr.  Hodges,  was  visible  in  the  ordinary 
workman,  when  transferred  from  the  perfect  but  mechanical 
and  cramping  routine  of  British  industry,  to  a  country  where 
he  has  to  mix  trades  and  turn  his  hands  to  all  kinds  of  work. 
"  In  England  he  is  a  machine,  but  as  boon  as  he  gets  out  to  the 
United  iStates  he  becomes  an  intellectual  being."  Comparing 
the  German  with  the  British  mechanic,  Mr.  Hodges  says — "  I 
do  not.  think  that  a  German  is  a  better  man  than  an  Ei'  ^lisli- 
man ;  but  1  draw  this  distinction  between  them,  that  when  a 
German  leaves  school  lie  begins  to  educate  himself,  but  the 
Englishman  does  not,  for,  as  soon  as  he  casts  off  the  thraldom 
of  school,  he  learns  nothing  more  unless  he  is  forced  to  do  it, 
and  if  he  is  forced  to  do  it,  he  will  then  beat  the  German.  An 
Englishman  acts  well  when  he  is  put  under  compulsion  by 
circumstances." 

Labour  being  scarce,  a  number  of  French-Canadians  were,  at 
Mr.  Brassey's  suggestion,  brought  up  in  organized  gangs,  each 
having  an  Englishman  or  an  American  as  their  leader.  We 
art;  told,  however,  that  they  proved  useless  except  for  very 
light  work.  "  They  could  ballast,  but  they  could  not  excavate. 
They  could  not  even  ballast  as  the  English  navvy  does,  continu- 
ou.sly  working  at  tilling  for  the  whole  day.  The  only  way  in 
whic'h  they  could  be  useful  was  by  allowing  them  to  fill  the 
waggons,  and  then  ride  out  with  the  ballast  train  tt)  the  place 
where  the  ballast  was  tipped,  giving  them,  an  opportunity  of 
resting.  Then  the  empty  waggon  went  back  again  to  be  tilled 
and  so  alternately  resting  during  the  work ;  in  that  way,  they 
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did  very  rrmch  more.  Tlie y  would  work  fast  for  ten  minutes 
and  then  they  were  '  done.*  This  was  not  througli  idleness 
liut  physical  weakness.  They  are  small  men,  and  they  are  a 
class  who  are  not  well  fed.  They  livo  entirely  on  vegetable 
ff)od,  and  they  scarcely  ever  taste  meat."  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  want  of  meat  is  the  cause  of  their  inefficiency. 
Yet  the  common  farna  labourer  in  England,  who  does  a  very 
hard  and  long  day's  woi'k,  hardly  tastes  meat,  in  many  coun- 
ties, the  year  round. 

In  the  case  of  the  Crimean  railway,  private  enterprise  came, 
in  a  metnoraV)le  manner,  to  the  assistance  of  a  government 
overwhelmed  l»y  administrative  difficulties.  A  forty  years'  peace 
had  rusted  the  machinery  of  the  war  department,  while  the 
machinery  of  railway  construction  was  in  the  highest  working 
order.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  the  chief  of  the  engineering  statl" 
testified  that  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  services  ren- 
deroil  by  the  railway,  or  its  effects  in  shortening  the  time  of 
the  siege,  and  alleviating  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  the 
troops.  The  disorganization  of  the  government  department 
Avas  accidental  and  tem[)orary,  as  was  subsetjuently  proved  by 
the  success  of  the  Abyssinian  expeilition,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
closing  period  of  the  (Crimean  war  itself,  when  the  Biitish  army 
was  well  supplied,  while  the  French  administration  l)roke  down. 
On  the  other  hand  the  resources  of  private  industry,  on  which 
the  end)arrassed  government  drew,  are  always  thei-e ;  and 
tlieir  innnense  auxiliary  power  would  be  at  once  manifested  if 
Eno-liind  should  become  involved  in  a  <lani.'orous  war.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  crushing  w.  r  expenditure  in  time 
of  peace,  which  alarmists  always  advoc  to,  would  )»revent  the 
giowth  of  those  resources,  and  deprive  England  of  the  "  i-jiuews 
of  war." 

The  Danish  railways  brought  the  British  nav/y  again  into 
comi)arison  with  his  foreign  rivals.  Mr.  Rowan,  the  agent  of 
Messrs.  Peto  and  Ei-assey,  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  Danish 
labourers,  but,  on  being  pressed,  said,  "  No  man  is  equal  to  the 
British  navvy  ;  but  the  Dane,  from  his  steady,  constant  laboui', 
is  a  good  workman,  and  a  first-class  one  will  do  nearly  as  much 
work  in  a  day  as  an  Englishman."  The  Dane  takes  time  :  his 
habit  is  in  summer  to  begin  work  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  till  eight  in  the  evening,  taking  five  intervals  of  rest. 

The  Danish  engineers,  in  Mr.  Rowan's  judgment,  are  over- 
educated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  wanting  in  decisiveness. 
"  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  their  masters  for 
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everything,  finding  out  nothing  for  tlionisclvos ;  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  are  children,  and  cannot  foiin  a  judgment. 
It  is  the  sanio  in  tlie  North  of  (Jerniany  ;  the  gi'eat  ditHculty  is 
that  you  cannot  get  tlieni  to  come  to  a  (h'cision.  They  want 
always  to  inciuire  and  to  investigate,  and  they  never  come  to  a 
result."  This  evidence  nuist  liave  hecn  given  souk;  years  ago, 
for  of  late  it  has  liecn  made  prettv  api)arent  that  thi;  investiga- 
tions and  iiKjuiries  of  the  North  (Jermans  <i()  not  prevent  their 
coming  to  a  decision,  or  that  decision  from  leadin*;  to  a  result. 
Mr.  Helps  seizes  the  o|)portunity  for  a  thrust  at  the  system  of 
competitive  examination,  whicli  has  taken  fi-om  the  heads  of 
•lepartments  the  power  of  "  personal  selection."  The  answer  to 
him  is  Sedan.  A  bullet  through  your  heart  is  the  strongest 
pi'oof  which  logic  can  alford  that  the  German,  from  whose  ritle 
it  comes,  was  not  pi-i^venteil  by  his  knowledge  of  the  theoiy  of 
pi'ojectiles  from  marking  his  man  with  promptness  and  taking 
n  steady  aim.  'J'hat  ovt>r-exi'ilion  of  the  intellect  in  youth 
does  a  man  hai-m,  is  a  true  though  not  a  very  fruitful  proposi- 
ti(m ;  but  knowledge  does  not  destroy  decisiveness:  it  only 
turns  it  from  the  decisiveness  of  a  bull  into  the  decisiveness  of 
a  man.  Which  nations  do  the  great  woi'ks  i  The  educated 
nations,  or  Mexico  and  Spain  ^ 

The  Australian  I'ailways  brou'dit  out  two  facts,  one  ofj'cati- 
fying,  tlie  other  the  reverse.  The  gratifying  fact  was  that 
the  unlimited  conliilence  which  Mr.  Jhassey  leposeil  in  his 
agents  was  re}>aid  by  tlu'ir  zeal  and  fidelity  in  his  service.  The 
fact  winch  Avas  the  reverse  of  gratifying  was,  that  th(^  great 
advantage  which  the  English  lal»ouri'r  gains  in  vVustralia,  from 
the  higher  wages  and  comparative  cheapness  of  living,  is  coun- 
teracted by  his  love  of  drink. 

The  Ai'gentine  Railway  had  special  importance  and  interest, 
in  opening  up  a  vast  and  most  fruitful  and  salubrious  re- 
gion to  European  emigration.  Those  territories  otfer  room  and 
food  for  myriads.  "  The  population  of  Russia,  that  hard-fea- 
tured country,  is  about  7'),00(),()()0  ;  the  population  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  to  which  nature  lias  been  so  l>ountiful,  ami 
in  which  she  is  so  beautiful,  is  about  1,0()0,()0()."  If  ever  gov- 
ernment in  the  South  American  States  becomes  more  settled, 
we  shall  tind  them  formidable  rivals. 

The  Indian  Railwavs  are  also  likely  to  be  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  They  unite  that  vast  country  and  its 
people,  both  materially  and  morally,  break  down  caste,  bring 
the  natives  from  all  parts  to  the  centres  of  instruction,  and  di^i- 
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tribute  the  produce  of  the  soil  evenly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to 
mitigate  famines.  The  Orissa  famine  would  never  have  oc- 
curred, had  Mr  Brassey's  works  been  there.  What  effect  the 
railways  will  ultimately  have  on  British  rule  is  another  ques- 
tion. They  multiply  the  army  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
transport,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  likely  to  diminish 
that  division  among  the  native  powers  on  which  the  Empire  is 
partly  based.  Rebellion  may  run  along  the  railwaj''  line  as. 
well  as  command. 

There  were  periods  in  Mr.  Brassey's  career  during  which  he 
and  his  partners  were  giving  employment  to  80,000  persons, 
upon  works  requiring  seventeen  millions  of  capital  for  their 
completion.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  know,  that  in  the  foreign 
countiies  and  colonies  over  which  his  operations  extended,  he 
was  instrumental  in  raisingr  the  wages  and  condition  of  the 
working  class,  as  well  as  in  affording,  to  the  Hite  of  that  class 
opportunities  for  rising  to  higher  positions. 

His  remuneration  for  all  this,  though  in  the  aggregate  very 
large,  was  by  no  means  excessive.  Upon  seventy-eight  millions 
of  money  laid  out  in  the  enterprises  which  he  conducted,  he 
retained  two  millions  and  a  half,  that  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
three  per  cent.  The  rest  of  his  fortune  consisted  of  accumula- 
tions. Three  per  cent,  was  not  more  than  a  fair  payment  for 
the  brain- work,  the  anxiety  and  the  risk.  The  risk,  it  must  be 
recollected,  was  constant,  and  there  were  moments  at  which,  if 
Mr.  Brassey  had  died,  he  would  have  been  found  comparatively 
poor.  His  fortune  was  made,  not  by  immoderate  gains  upon  any 
one  transaction,  but  by  reasonable  profits  in  a  business  which 
was  of  vast  extent,  and  owed  its  vast  extent  to  a  reputation 
fairly  earned  by  probity,  energy  and  skill.  We  do  not  learn 
that  he  figured  in  any  lobby,  or  formed  a  member  of  any  ring. 
Whether  he  was  a  Norman  or  not,  he  was  too  much  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  to  crawl  to  opulence  by  low 
and  petty  ways.  He  left  no  stain  on  the  escutcheon  of  a  cap- 
tain of  industry. 

Nor  when  riches  increased  did  he  set  his  heart  upon  them. 
His  heart  was  set  on  the  work  rather  than  on  the  pay.  The 
monuments  and  enterprise  of  his  skill  were  more  to  him  than 
the  millions.  He  seems  even  to  have  been  rather  careless  in 
keeping  his  accounts.  He  gave  away  freely — as  much  as  £200,- 
000,  it  is  believed — in  the  course  of  his  life.  His  accumulations 
arose  not  from  parsimony  but  from  the  smallness  of  his  per- 
sonal expenses.     He  hated  show  and  luxury,  and  kept  a  mod- 
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erate  establishment,  which  the  increase  of  his  wealth  never 
induced  him  to  extend.  He  seems  to  have  felt  a  singular  diffi- 
dence as  to  his  capacity  for  aristocratic  expenditure.  The  con- 
versation turning  one  day  on  the  immense  fortunes  of  certain 
noblemen,  he  said,  "  I  understand  it  is  easy  and  natural  enough 
for  those  who  are  born  and  brought  up  to  it,  to  spend  £50,000  or 
even  £150,000  a  year;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  under- 
go the  fatigue  of  even  spending  £30,000  a  year.  I  believe  such  a 
job  as  that  would  drive  me  mad."  He  felt  an  equally  strange 
misgiving  as  to  his  capacity  for  aristocratic  idleness.  "  It  re- 
quires a  special  education,"  he  said,  "  to  be  idle,  or  to  employ 
the  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  rational  way,  without  any  calling 
or  occupation.  To  live  the  life  of  a  gentleman,  one  must  have 
been  brought  up  to  it.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  has  been 
engaged  in  business  pui-suits  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  re- 
tire ;  if  he  does  so,  he  soon  discovers  that  he  has  made  a  great 
mistake.  I  shall  not  retire ;  but  if  for  some  good  reason,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  do  so,  it  would  be  to  a  farm.  There  I 
would  bring  up  stock  which  I  would  cause  to  be  weighed  every 
day,  ascertaining  at  the  same  time  their  daily  cost,  as  against 
the  increasing  weight.  I  should  then  know  when  to  sell  and 
start  again  with  another  lot." 

Of  tinsel,  which  sometimes  is  as  corrupting  to  vulgar  souls 
as  money,  this  man  seems  to  have  been  as  regardless  as  ho  was 
of  pelf.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the  Iron  Crown  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  He  accepted  what  was  graciously  offered, 
but  he  said  that,  as  an  Englishman,  he  did  not  know  what  good 
Crosses  were  to  him.  The  circumstance  reminded  him  that  he 
had  received  other  Crosses,  but  he  had  to  ask  his  agent  what 
they  were,  and  where  they  were.  He  was  told  that  they  were 
the  Legion  of  Honour  of  France,  and  the  Chevaliership  of 
Italy  ;  but  the  Crosses  could  not  be  found.  Duplicates  were 
procured  to  be  taken  to  Mrs.  Brassey,  who,  her  husband  re- 
marked, would  be  glad  to  possess  them  all. 

Such  millionaires  would  do  unmixed  good  in  the  world  ;  but 
unfortunately  they  are  apt  to  die  and  leave  their  millions,  and 
the  social  influence  which  the  millions  confer,  to  "  that  unfea- 
thered  two-legged  thing,  a  son."  This  is  by  no  means  said 
v/ith  a  personal  reference.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Brassey  was  especially  fortunate  in  his  heir. 
We  find  some  indication  of  this  in  a  chapter  towards  the 
close  of  Mr.  Helps'  volume,  in  which  are  thrown  together  the 
son's  miscellaneous  recollections  of  the  father.  The  chapter 
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affords  further  proof  that  the  great  contractor  was  not  made  of 
the  same  clay  as  the  Fisks  and  Vanderbilts— that  he  was  not  a 
mere  maiket-rigger  and  money-grubber — but  a  really  great 
man,  devoted  to  a  special  calling.  He  is  represented  by  his  son 
as  having  taken  a  lively  interest  in  a  wide  and  varied  range  of 
subjects — engineering  subjects  especially  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  not  engineering  subjects  alone.  He  studied  countries  and 
their  people,  evincing  the  utmost  interest  in  Chicago,  speculating 
on  the  future  industrial  prosperity  of  Canada,  and  imparting 
the  results  of  his  observations  admirably  when  he  got  home. 
Like  all  great  men,  he  had  a  poetic  element  in  his  character. 
He  loved  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  delighted  in  mountain 
scenery.  He  was  a  great  sight-seer,  and  when  he  visited  a  city 
on  business,  went  through  its  churches,  public  buildings,  and 
picture-galleries,  as  assiduously  as  a  tourist.  For  half  an  hour 
he  stood  gazing  with  delight  on  the  Maison  Carrde,  at  Nisnies. 
For  sculpture  and  painting  he  had  a  strong  taste,  and  the  Venus 
of  Milo  "  was  a  joy  to  him."  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  beauty, 
shapeliness  and  comeliness  everywhere,  in  porcelain,  in  furni- 
ture, in  dress,  in  a  well  built  yacht,  in  a  well  appointed  regiment 
of  horse.  Society,  too,  he  liked,  in  spite  of  his  simplicity  of 
habits;  loved  to  gather  his  friends  around  his  board,  and  was 
always  a  genial  host.  For  literature  he  had  no  time,  but  he 
enjoyed  oratory,  and  liked  to  hear  good  reading.  He  used  to 
test  his  son's  progress  in  reading,  at  the  close  of  each  half  year, 
by  making  him  read  aloud  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  His  good 
sense  contined  his  ambition  to  his  proper  sphere,  and  prevented 
him  from  giving  ear  to  any  solicitations  to  go  into  politics, 
which  he  had  not  leisure  to  study,  and  which  he  knew  ought 
not  to  be  handled  by  ignorance.  His  own  leanings  were  Con- 
servative ;  but  his  son,  who  is  a  Liberal,  testifies  that  his  father 
never  offered  him  advice  on  political  matters,  or  remonstrated 
with  him  on  a  single  vote  which  he  gave  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  little  to  the  discredit  (>f  a  man  so  immersed  in 
business  that  he  should  have  been  fascinated,  as  he  was,  by  the 
outward  appearance  of  perfect  order  presented  by  the  French 
Empire  and  bj-  the  brilliancy  of  its  visible  edifice,  not  discern- 
ing the  explosive  forces  which  its  policy  was  all  the  time 
accumulating  in  the  dark  social  realms  below ;  though  the  fact 
that  he,  with  all  his  natural  sagacity,  did  fdl  into  this  tremen- 
dous error,  is  a  warning  to  railway  and  steamboat  politicians. 

Mr.  Brassey's  advice  was  often  sought  by  parents  who  had 
sons  to  start  in  the  world.     "  As  usual,  a  disposition  was  shewn 
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to  prefer  a  career  which  did  not  inv.)lve  the  apparent  div^rada- 
tion  of  learning  a  trade  practically,  side  by  side  with  operativ'es 
in  a  workshop.  But  my  father,  who  had  known,  by  his  wide 
experience,  the  immense  value  of  a  technical  knowledge  of  a 
trade  or  business  as  compared  with  general  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  second  order,  and  who  knew  how  much  more  easy 
it  is  to  earn  a  living  as  a  skilful  artisan  than  as  a  clerk,  posses- 
sing a  mere  general  education,  alw{vj\s  urged  those  who  sought 
his  advice  to  begin  by  giving  to  their  sons  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  a  trade." 

"  My  father,"  says  Mi-.  Brassey,  junior,  "  ever  mindful  of  his 
own  struggles  and  efforts  in  early  life,  evinced  at  all  times  the 
most  anxious  disposition  to  assist  young  men  to  enter  upon  a 
career.  The  small  loans  which  he  advanced  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  innumerable  letters  which  he  wrote  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining for  his  young  clients  help  or  employment  in  other 
quarters,  constitute  a  bright  and  most  honourable  feature  in  his 
life."  His  powers  of  letter-writing  wei'c  enormous,  and,  it  seems 
to  us,  were  exercised  even  to  excess.  So  much  writing  would, 
«t  least,  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  man,  have  consumed  too 
much  of  the  energy  which  should  be  devoted  to  thought.  His 
correspondence  was  brought  with  his  luncheon  basket  when  he 
was  shooting  on  the  moors.  After  a  long  day's  journey  he  sat 
down  in  the  coffee  room  of  the  hotel,  and  wrote  thirty-two 
lettei-s  before  he  went  to  bed.  He  never  allowed  a  letter,  even 
a  begging  letter,  to  remain  unanswered  ;  and,  says  hie  son,  "  the 
same  benignity  and  courtesy  which  marked  his  conduct  in 
every  relation  of  life,  pervaded  his  whole  correspondence."  "In 
the  many  volumes  of  his  letters  which  are  preserved,  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  there  is  not  the  faintest  indication  of  an  unjjener- 
ous  or  unkindly  sentiment — not  a  sentence  which  is  not  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  equity  and  justice,  and  by  universal 
charity  to  mankind." 

By  the  same  authority  we  are  assured  that  "  Mr.  Brassey  was 
of  a  singularly  patient  disposition  in  dealing  with  all  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  We  know  how,  whenever  a  hitch  occurs  in  a 
railway  journey,  a  great  number  of  passengers  become  irritated, 
almost  to  a  kind  of  foolish  frenzy.  He  alwaj^s  took  these 
matters  most  patiently.  He  well  knew  that  no  persons  are  .so 
anxious  to  avoid  such  detentions  as  the  officials  themselves,  and 
never  allowed  himself  to  altercate  with  a  helpless  guard  or  dis- 
tracted station-master." 

The  only  blemish  which  the  son  can  recollect  in  the  father's 
character,  is  a  want  of  firmness  in   blaming  when  blame  was 
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due,  aud  an  incapacity  of  refusing  a  request  or  rejecting  a 
proposal  stiongly  urged  by  others.  The  latter  defect  was,  in 
his  son's  judgment,  the  cause  of  the  greatest  disasters  which  he 
experienced  as  a  man  of  business.  Both  defects  were  closely 
allied  to  virtues — extreme  tenderness  of  heart  and  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others. 

"  He  was  graceful,"  says  Mr.  Brassey,  junior,  in  conclusion, 
"  in  every  movement,  always  intelligent  in  observation,  with  an 
excellent  command  of  language,  and  only  here  and  there 
betrayed,  by  some  slight  provincialisms,  in  how  small  a  degree 
he  had  in  early  life  enjoyed  the  educational  advantages  of  those 
with  whom  his  high  commercial  position  in  later  years  placed 
him  in  constant  communication.  But  these  things  are  small  in 
comparison  to  the  greater  points  of  character  by  which  he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  distinguished.  In  all  he  said  or  did,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  inspired  by  that  chivalry  of  heart  and 
mind  which  must  truly  ennoble  him  who  possesses  it,  and 
without  which  one  cannot  be  a  perfect  gentleman." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  his  great  generosity.  One  of  his 
old  agents  having  lost  all  his  earnings,  Mr.  Brassey  gave  him 
several  new  missions,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  recovering 
himself.  But  the  agent  died  sudddenly,  and  his  wife  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  leaving  six  orphan  children  without  provision. 
Mr.  Brassey  gave  up,  in  their  favour,  a  policy  of  insurance 
which  he  held  as  security  for  several  thousands,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, headed  a  subscription  list  for  them  with  a  large  sum.  It 
seems  that  his  delicacy  in  giving  was  equal  to  his  generosity  ; 
that  of  his  numberless  benefactions,  very  few  were  published 
in  subscription  lists,  and  that  his  right  hand  seldom  knew 
what  his  left  hand  did. 

His  refinement  was  of  the  truly  moral  kind,  and  of  the  kind 
that  tells  on  others.  Not  only  was  coarse  and  indecent  langu- 
age checked  in  his  presence,  but  the  pain  he  evinced  at  all  out- 
breaks of  unkind  feeling,  and  at  manifestation  of  petty  jealou- 
sies, operated  strongly  in  preventing  any  such  displays  from 
taking  |)lace  before  him.  As  one  who  was  the  most  intimate 
with  him  observed,  "  his  people  seemed  to  enter  into  a  higher 
atmosphere  when  they  were  in  his  presence,  conscious,  no 
doubt,  of  the  intense  dislike  which  he  had  of  everything  that 
was  mean,  petty,  or  contentious." 

Mr.  Helps  tells  us  that  the  tender-heartedness  which  per- 
vaded Mr.  Brassey 's  character  was  never  more  manifested  than 
on  the  occasion  of  any  illness  of  his  friends.    At  the  busiest 
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period  of  his  life  he  would  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  at  the 
bedside  of  a  sick  or  dying  friend.  In  his  turn  he  experienced, 
in  his  own  last  illness,  similar  manifestations  of  affectionate  soli- 
citude. Many  of  the  persons,  we  are  told,  who  had  served  him 
in  foreign  countries  and  at  home,  came  from  great  distances 
solely  for  the  chance  of  seeing  once  more  their  old  master 
whom  they  loved  so  much.  They  were  men  of  all  classes, 
humble  navvies  as  well  as  trusted  agents.  They  would  not  in- 
trude upon  his  illness,  but  would  wait  for  hours  in  the  hall,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  him  borne  to  his  carriage,  and  getting  a 
shake  of  the  hand  or  a  sign  of  friendly  recognition.  "  The 
world,"  remarks  Mr.  Helps,  "  is  after  all  not  so  ungrateful  as  it 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  be;  those  who  deserve  to  be  loved 
generally  are  loved,  having  elicited  the  faculty  of  loving  which 
•exists  to  a  great  extent  in  all  of  us." 

"  Mr.  Brassey,"  we  are  told,  "  had  ever  been  a  very  religious 
man.  His  religion  was  of  that  kind  which  most  of  us  would 
desire  for  ourselves — utterly  undisturbed  by  doubts  of  any  sort, 
entirely  tolerant,  not  built  upon  small  or  even  upon  great 
ditferences  of  belief  He  clung  resolutely  and  with  entire 
hopefulness  to  that  creed,  and  abode  by  that  form  of  worship, 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  child."  The  religious 
element  in  his  character  was  no  doubt  strong,  and  lay  at  the 
root  of  his  tender-heartedness  and  his  charity  as  well  as  of  the 
•calm  resignation  with  which  he  met  disaster,  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  gain.  At  the  time  of  a  great  panic,  when  things  were 
at  the  worst,  he  only  said  :  "  Never  mind,  we  must  be  content 
with  a  little  less,  that  is  all."  This  was  when  he  supposed 
himself  to  have  lost  a  million.  The  duty  of  religious  inquiry, 
which  he  could  not  perform  himself,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
recognised  in  those  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  give  their  fellow- 
raen  assurance  of  religious  truth. 

Mr.  Brassey 's  wife  said  of  him  that  "  he  was  a  most  un- 
worldly man."  This  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say  of  a  great 
contractor  and  a  millionaire.  Yet,  in  the  highest  sense,  it  was 
true.  Mr.  Brassey  was  not  a  monk  ;  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  world's  most  engrossing,  and,  as  it  proves  in 
too  many  cases,  most  contaminating  business.  Yet,  if  the  pic- 
ture of  him  presented  to  us  be  true,  he  kept  himself  "  unspot- 
ted from  the  world." 

His  character  is  reflected  in  the  portrait  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  biography,  and  on  which  those  who  pursue 
his  calling  will  do  well  sometimes  to  look. 
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Some  of  our  renders  will  remember  that  there  was  at  one  time 
a  yreat  panic  in  England  about  the  unconstitutional  influence 
of  Prince  Albert,  and  that,  connected  with  Prince  Albert's  name 

the  invectives  of  a  part  ot"  the  ])ress,  was  that  of  the  inti- 
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mate  friend,  constant  guest,  and  trusted  adviser  of  the  Royal 
Famil}',  Baron  Stockmar.  The  suspicion  was  justified  by  tho 
fact  in  both  cases ;  but  in  tlie  case  of  Baron  Stockmar,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Prince  Albert,  the  influence  appears  to  have  been 
exercised  on  the  whole  for  good.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  spoke  his. 
mind  with  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  a  perfectly  honest 
man,  said  of  Stockmar;  "I  have  known  men  as  clever,  as  dis- 
creet, as  good,  and  with  as  good  judgment ;  but  I  never  knew 
any  one  who  united  all  these  qualities  as  he  did."  Melbourne 
was  jealous  of  his  reputed  influence,  but  testified  to  his  sense 
and  worth.  Palmerston  disliked,  we  may  say  hated,  him ;  but 
he  declared  him  the  only  disinterested  man  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  known. 

Stockmar  was  a  man  of  good  family,  who  originally  pursued 
the  profession  of  medicine,  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the  husband  of  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians,  was  appointed  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  that  Prince  upon  his  marriage.  When,  in 
course  of  time,  he  exchanged  the  functions  of  physician  in  or- 
dinary for  those  of  wirepuller  in  ordinary,  he  found  that  the 
time  passed  in  medical  study  had  not  been  thrown  away.  He 
said  himself,  "  It  was  a  clever  stroke  to  have  originally  studied 
medicine ;  without  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  without  the 
psychological  and  physiological  experiences  thus  obtaintd, 
my  savoir  faire  would  often  have  gone  a-begging."  It  seems 
also  that  he  practised  politics  on  medical  principles,  penetrat- 
ing a  political  situation,  or  detecting  a  political  disease,  by  the 
help  of  single  expressions  or  acts,  after  the  manner  of  medical 
diagnosis,  and  in  his  curative  treatment  endeavouring  to  remove 


*  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar.  By  his  smi,  B.arori  E.  Von  Stockmar.  Transla- 
ted from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.  Edit'  !  by  F.  Max  Miiller.  In  two  volumes. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
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as  far  as  possible  every  pathological  impediment,  so  that  the 
healing  moral  nature  might  be  sot  free,  and  social  and  human 
laws  resume  their  restorative  power.  He  might  have  graduated 
as  a  politician  in  a  worse  school. 

He  was  not  able  to  cure  himself  of  dyspepsia  and  affections  of 
the  eye,  which  clung  to  him  through  life,  the  dyspepsia  produ- 
cing fluctuation  of  spirits,  and  occasional  hypochondria,  which, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  would  seriously  interfere  with  his 
success  as  a  court  favourite.  "  At  one  time  he  astonished  the 
observer  by  his  sanguine,  bubbling,  provoking,  unreserved, 
quick,  fiery  or  humorous,  cheerful,  even  unrestrainedly  gay 
manner,  winning  him  by  his  hearty  open  advances  where  ho 
felt  himself  attracted  and  encouraged  to  confidence  ;  at  other 
times  he  was  all  seriousness,  placitlity,  self-possession,  cool  cir- 
cumspection, methodical  consideration,  prudence,  criticism,  even 
irony  and  scepticism."  Such  is  not  the  portrait  which  imagi- 
nation paints  of  the  demeanour  of  a  court  favourite.  But  Stock- 
mar  liad  one  invaluable  qualification  for  the  part — he  had  con- 
scientiously made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  in  life  to 
endure  being  bored. 

The  favour  of  a  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  would  not  in  itself 
have  been  fortune.  A  ceiiain  Royal  Duke  was,  as  everybody 
who  ever  had  the  honour  of  being  within  ear.shot  of  him 
knew,  in  the  habit  of  thinking  aloud.  It  was  said  that  at 
the  marriage  of  a  German  prince  with  an  English  princess,  at 
which  the  Duke  was  present,  when  the  bridegroom  pronounced 
the  words  :  •'  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  a  voice 
from  the  circle  responiled,  "  The  boots  you  stand  in  are  not  paid 
for."  But  as  it  was  sung  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Austria  in 
former  days — 

"  Lot  others  war,  do  thou,  blest  Austria,  wed," 

so  the  house  of  Saxe  Coburg  may  be  said  in  later  days  to  have 
been  aggrandized  by  weddings.  The  marriage  of  his  patron 
with  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  Crown  of  England  was  the 
beginning  of  Stockmar's  subterranean  greatness. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  expressed  herself  to  Stockmar  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  her  revered  parents  in  tlie  following 
"pithy"  manner: — "  My  mother  was  bad,  but  she  could  no  have 
become  as  bad  as  she  was  if  my  father  had  not  been  infinitely 
worse."  The  Regent  was  anxious  to  have  the  Princess  married 
for  two  reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  author  of  this 
memoir — because  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  his  daughter,  and  be- 
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cause  when  she  married  she  would  form  less  of  a  link  hotween 
him  anil  his  wife.  Accordingly,  when  she  was  eighteen,  hints 
were  given  her  through  the  court  physician,  Sir  Heiuy  Halford 
(such  is  the  course  of  royal  love),  that  if  she  wonhl  iiave  the 
kindness  to  fix  her  atfections  on  the  hcieditary  Prince  of 
Orange  (afterwards  King  Williauj  II.  of  the  Netherlands), 
whom  sIjc  had  never  seen,  it  would  he  exceedingly  convenient. 
The  Prince  came  over  to  England,  and,  l»y  the  help  of  a  "  cer- 
tain amount  of  artful  precipitation  on  the  part  of  the  father," 
the  pair  became  ft>rmally  engaged.  The  Princess  said  at  firat 
that  she  did  not  think  her  l)etrothed  "  by  any  nieans  so  dis- 
agreeable as  she  had  expected."  In  time,  liowever,  this  ar- 
dour of  affection  abated.  The  Prince  was  a  baddisli  subject, 
and  he  had  a  free-and-easy  manner,  and  wanted  tact  and  retine- 
ment.  He  returned  to  London  from  some  races  seated  on  the 
outside  of  a  coach,  and  in  a  highly  excited  state.  Worst 
of  all,  he  lodged  at  his  tailor's.  The  engagement  was  ultimately 
broken  oft"  by  a  ditflculty  with  regard  to  the  future  residence  of 
the  couple,  wliich  would  evidently  have  become  more  compli- 
cated and  serious  if  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  had  ever 
inherited  the  Crown  of  England.  The  Princess  was  passion- 
ately opposed  to  leaving  her  country.  The  Regent  and  his 
ministers  tried  to  keep  the  poor  girl  in  the  dark,  and  get  her 
into  a  position  from  which  there  would  be  no  retreat.  But  she 
had  a  temper  and  a  will  of  her  own  ;  and  her  recaleitration  was 
assisted  by  the  Parliamentary  Opposition,  who  saw  in  the  mar- 
riage a  move  of  Tory  policy,  and  by  her  mother,  who  saw  in  it 
something  agreeable  to  her  husband.  Any  one  wiio  wishes  to 
see  how  diplomatic  lovers  quarrel  will  find  instruction  in  these 
pages. 

The  place  left  vacant  by  the  rejected  William  was  taken  by 
Prince  Leopold,  with  whom  Stockmar  came  to  England.  In 
Stockmar's  Diary  of  May  oth,  J  806,  is  the  entry  : — "  I  saw  the 
sun  (that  of  royalty  we  presume,  not  the  much  calumniated  sun 
of  Britain)  for  the  first  time  at  Oatlands.  Baron  Hardenbroek, 
the  Prince's  equerry,  was  going  into  the  break  fast- room.  I 
followed  him,  when  he  suddenly  signed  to  me  with  his  hand  to 
stay  behind  ;  but  she  had  already  seen  me  and  I  her.  '  Alia, 
dodeur',  she  said,  ' entrez.'  She  was  handsomer  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, with  most  peculiar  mannei's,  her  hands  generally  folded 
behind  her,  her  body  always  pushed  forwaid,  never  standing 
quiet,  from  time  to  time  stamping  her  foot,  laughing  a  great 
deal  and  talking  still  more.     I  was  examined  from  head  to  foot, 
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without,  however,  losing  iny  countenance.  My  first  impression 
was  not  favourable.  In  the  evening  she  pleased  mo  more. 
Her  dress  was  simple  and  in  good  taste."  The  Princess  took  to 
the  doctor,  and,  of  course,  he  took  to  her.  A  subsequent  entry 
in  his  Diary  is  : — "  The  Princess  is  in  good  huruour,  and  then 
she  pleases  easily.  I  thought  her  dress  particularly  becoming  ; 
dark  roses  in  her  hair,  a  short  light  blue  dress  without  sleeves, 
with  a  low  round  collar,  a  white  putted  out  Russian  chemisette, 
the  sleeves  of  lace.  I  have  never  seen  her  in  any  dress  which 
was  not  both  sim|)lc  and  in  good  taste."  8he  seems  to  have 
improved  under  the  inHuenco  of  her  husband,  whom  his  physi- 
cian calls  "  a  manly  ])rince  and  a  princely  man."  In  her 
manners  there  whs  some  room  for  improvement,  if  we  may 
judge  from  her  treatment  of  Duke  Prosper  of  Aremburg,  who 
was  one  of  the  guests  at  a  great  dinner  recorded  in  the  Diary  : 
— "  Prosper  is  a  hideous  little  mannikin,  dressed  entirely  in 
black,  with  a  large  star.  The  Prince  presented  him  to  the 
Princess,  who  was  at  the  moment  talking  to  the  Minister 
Castlereagh.  She  returned  the  duke's  two  profound  contineri- 
tal  bows  by  a  slight  nod  of  the  head,  without  looking  at  him 
or  saying  a  word  to  him,  and  brought  her  elbow  so  close  to  him 
that  he  could  not  move.  He  sat  looking  straight  before  him 
with  some,  though  not  very  marked,  embarra.ssment.  He  ex- 
changed now  and  then  a  few  words  in  French  with  the  massive 
and  mighty  Lady  Castlereagh,  by  whose  side  he  looked  no 
larger  than  a  child.  When  he  left,  the  Princess  dismissed  him 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  .she  had  welcomed  him,  and  broke 
into  a  loud  laugh  befoi'C  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  room." 

Stockmar's  position  in  the  little  court  was  not  very  flattering 
or  agreeable.  The  members  of  the  household  hardly  regarded 
the  poor  German  physician  as  their  equal ;  and  if  one  or  two  of 
the  men  were  pleasant,  the  lady  who  constituted  their  only 
lawful  female  society,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Lady-in- Waiting  to  the 
Princos,  was,  in  her  ordinary  moods,  decidedly  the  reverse. 
Stockmar,  however,  in  drawing  a  piquant  portrait  of  her,  has 
recorded  the  extenuating  circumstances  that  she  had  once  been 
pretty,  that  she  had  had  bitter  experiences  with  men,  and  that, 
in  an  illness  during  a  seven  months'  sea-voyage,  she  had  been 
kept  alive  only  on  brandy  and  water.  Col.  Addenbrooke,  the 
equerry  to  the  Princess,  is  painted  in  more  favourable  colours, 
his  only  weak  point  being  "  a  weak  stomach,  into  which  he 
carefully  crams  a  mass  of  the  most  incongruous  things,  and 
then  complains  the  next  day  of  fearful  headache."  What  a 
power  of  evil  is  a  man  who  keeps  a  diary  ! 
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Greater  personnpes  than  Mis.  Campbell  and  Colonel  Addcn- 
lirooke  passed  under  the  quick  eye  (»f  tlie  liunil»lo  medical 
attendant,  and  were  photoj,'r«phed  without  lieiiig  awaro  of  it, 

"  The  Queen  Mother  (Charlotte,  wife  of  Cieorgo  III).  'Small  ami 
crooked,  with  n  (rue  mulatto  face.' 

"  The  liegenf.  '  Very  stout,  though  of  a  fine  figure  ;  distinguished  man- 
ners ;  does  not  talk  half  as  much  as  Itis  l)rotliurH  ;  speaks  tolerably  good 
French.  He  ate  and  drank  a  good  deal  at  dinner.  His  brown  scratch  wig 
not  particularly  becoming.' 

"  77(1'  Duke  of  York,  the  eldest  son  of  tlio  Regent's  brothers.  •  Tall, 
with  ininiense  embonpoint,  and  not  proportionately  strong  legs  ;  ho  holds 
himself  in  such  a  way  that  one  is  always  afraid  he  will  tumble  over  back- 
wards ;  very  bald,  and  not  a  very  intelligent  face  :  one  can  see  tliat 
eating,  drinking,  and  sensual  pleasure  are  everything  to  him.  tSpoke  a 
good  deal  of  French,  with  a  bad  accent.' 

"  Z>u<7i<',w  of  York,  daughter  of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia.  'A 
little  animated  woman,  talks  immetisely,  and  laughs  still  more.  No 
beauty,  mouth  and  teetli  bad.  She  disfigures  herself  still  more  by  dis- 
torting hir  mouth  and  blinking  her  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  various 
intidelities.  their  nnitrimonial  relations  are  good.  She  is  (piite  awaro  of 
her  husband's  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  is  his  prime  minister  and 
truest  friend  ;  so  that  nothing  is  done  without  her  help.  As  soon  as  sho 
entered  the  room,  she  looked  round  for  the  Banker  Greenwood,  who  im- 
mediately came  up  to  her  with  the  confidentially  familiar  manner  which 
the  wealthy  go-between  assimies  towards  grand  people  in  embarrassed 
circumstances.  At  dinner  the  Duchess  related  that  her  royal  father  had 
forced  her  as  a  girl  to  learn  to  shoot,  as  ho  had  observed  she  had  a  great 
aversion  to  it.  At  a  grand  chanKe  sho  had  always  tired  with  closed  eyes, 
because  she  could  not  bear  to  sec  tlio  sufferings  of  the  wounded  animals. 
When  the  huntsmen  told  her  that  in  this  way  she  ran  the  risk  of  causing 
the  game  more  Buttering  through  lier  uncertain  aims,  she  went  to  the  King 
and  asked  if  he  would  excuse  her  from  all  sport  in  future  if  she  shot  a  stag 
dead.  The  King  promised  to  grant  her  request  if  she  could  kill  two  deer,  . 
one  after  the  other,  without  missing  ;  which  she  did.' 

"  Duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards  King  William  IV.).  '  The  smallest  and 
least  good-looking  of  the  brothers,  decidedly  like  his  mother  ;  as  talkative 
as  the  rest.' 

"  Duke  of  Kent  (father  of  Queen  Victoria).  '  A  large,  powerful  man  ; 
like  the  King,  and  as  bald  as  any  one  can  be.  The  quietest  of  all  the 
Dukes  I  have  seen  ;  talks  slowly  and  deliberately  ;  is  kind  ami  ccmrteous.' 

"  D^ike  of  Cumberland  {a,it(irvfar<\a  King  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover). 
'  A  tall,  powerful  man,  with  a  hideous  face  ;  can't  see  two  inches  before 
him  ;  one  eye  turned  quite  out  of  its  place.' 

"  Duke  of  Cambridge  ("the  youngest  son  of  George  III.).  *  A  good-looking 
man,  with  a  blonde  wig  ;  is  partly  like  his  father,  partly  like  his  mother. 
Speaks  French  and  German  very  well,  but  like  English,  with  such  rapidity, 
that  he  carries  off  the  palm  iti  the  family  art.' 

"  Duke  of  Gloucester.  '  Prominent,  meaningless  eyes  ;  without  being 
actually  ugly,  a  very  unpleasant  face,  with  an  animal  expression  ;  large 
and  stout,  but  witi>  weak,  helpless  legs.  He  wears  a  neckcloth  thicker 
than  his  head.' 
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"  IViilitujton,  '  MiiliUo  hei^fht,  iieitlior  utout  nor  thin  ;  orect  figure,  not 
stifF,  not  very  lively,  thniigh  moro  ho  than  I  oxitictuti,  unl  yot  in  ovuy 
niovemunt  repogp.  Bliick  hair,  Him|)ly  cut,  Rtroii«ly  mixed  with  givy  : 
not  ft  very  hijfh  forehoiid,  inunnnHti  hawk's  mmo,  tiyhtly  oonipreased  lips, 
Htrong  masaivu  under  jaw.  After  hu  had  Rpuknii  for  Honiu  time  in  tlio^ 
antcroont  with  thu  Koyal  Family,  hu  camu  straight  to  tho  two  French 
gingers,  with  whom  ho  talked  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  nud  then  going 
round  tho  circle,  shook  hands  with  all  his  ac(iunintancu.  Hu  was  drettHod 
entirely  in  black,  with  the  Star  of  thu  Order  of  the  (jarter  and  tho  Maria 
ThoreHa  Cross.  Ho  sitoke  to  all  the  otlicers  present  in  an  open  friendly 
way,  though  but  briefly.  At  table  ho  sat  next  the  Princess.  He  ate  and 
drunk  moderately,  and  laughed  at  times  most  heartily,  and  whispirtd 
many  things  to  the  rrincess'  ear,  which  made  her  blush  and  laugh.' 

'*  Lord  AiKjleneii,  (the  (Joneral).  '  Who  lost  a  leg  at  Waterloo  ;  a  tall, 
well-mado  man  ;  wild,  martial  face,  high  forohead,  with  a  lurgo  hawk's 
nose,  which  makes  n  small  deep  angle  where  it  joins  the  forehead.  A 
great  deal  of  ease  in  his  manners.  Lauderdale*  told  ns  later  that  it  was 
ho  who  brought  Lady  Anglesea  the  intelligence  that  her  husband  had  Inst 
his  leg  at  Waterloo.  Contrary  to  his  wishes  she  had  been  informed  of  IiIh 
arrival,  and,  before  ho  could  say  a  word,  she  guessed  that  he  had  brou'.,dit 
her  news  of  her  husband,  screamed  out,  "He  is  dead  ! "  and  fell  into 
hysterics,  but  when  ho  said,  "Not  in  tho  least ;  hero  is  a  letter  f mm 
him,''  she  was  so  wonderfully  relieved  that  she  bore  tho  truth  with  great 
composuie.  He  also  related  that,  not  long  before  tho  campaign.  Anglesea 
was  having  his  portrait  taken,  and  the  picture  was  entirely  tinished  except 
one  leg.  Anglesea  sent  for  tho  painter  and  said  to  him,  "  You  had  better 
finish  tho  leg  now.  1  might  not  bring  it  back  with  me."  He  lust  that 
very  leg.' 

"  The  MiuUter,  Lord  Castlereafjh.  '  Of  middle  height  ;  a  very  striking 
and  at  the  same  time  handsome  face  ;  his  manners  are  very  pleasant  and 
gentle,  yet  perft^ctly  natural.  One  misses  in  him  a  certain  culture  which 
one  ex|)ects  in  a  statesman  of  his  eminence.  Hu  speaks  French  badly » 
in  fact  execrably,  and  not  very  choice  English,  t  Tho  Princess  rallied 
him  on  tho  part  he  played  in  tho  Honso  of  Commons  as  a  bad  Bpeaker,  as 
against  tho  brilliant  orators  of  tho  Opposition,  which  ho  acknowledged 
merrily,  and  with  a  hearty  laugh.  I  am  suro  there  is  a  groat  deal  of 
thoughtless  inditfercnce  in  him,  and  that  this  has  sumetimes  been  reckoned 
to  him  as  statesmanship  of  a  high  order.'  ' 

In  proof  of  Castleieagh's  bad  French  we  are  told  in  a  note 
that,  having  to  propose  the  health  of  the  ladies  at  a  great  din- 
ner, he  did  it  in  tho  words — "  Le  bel  soxe  partoutte  dan.s  le 
monde." 

Though  looked  down  upon  at  the  second  table,  Stockinar 
had  thoroughly  established  himself  in  the  confidence  and  affec- 

*  Lord  Lauderdale,  d.  18.19  ;  the  friend  of  Fox  ;  since  1807,  under  the  Torie^,  an 
active  member  of  the  Opposition. 

f  Lord  Byron,  in  the  introduction  to  the  sixth  and  the  eighth  cantos  of  "  Don 
Juan  "  says,  "  It  is  the  first  time  since  the  Normans  that  England  has  been  insulted 
by  a  minister  (at  least)  who  could  not  speak  English,  and  that  Parliament  permit- 
ted itself  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Malaprop." 
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tion  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  He  had  become  the  Prince's 
Secretary,  and  in  Leopold's  own  words  "  the  most  valued  phy- 
sician of  his  soul  and  body  " — wirepuller,  in  fact,  to  the  destined 
wirepuller  of  Royalty  in  general. 

Perhaps  his  gratification  at  having  attained  this  position 
may  have  lent  a  roseate  tint  to  his  view  of  the  felicity  of  the 
Royal  couple,  which  he  paints  in  rapturous  terms,  saying  that 
nothing  was  so  great  as  their  love — except  the  British  National 
Debt.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  union  of 
Leopold  and  Charlotte  was  one  of  the  happy  exceptions  to  the 
general  character  of  Rcyal  marriages.  Its  tragic  end  plunged 
■&  nation  into  mourning.  Stockmar,  with  a  prudence  on  which 
perhaps  he  reflects  with  a  little  too  much  satisfaction,  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the  Princess  from 
the  commencement  of  her  pregnancy.  He  thought  he  detected 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  English  physicians,  arising  from 
the  custom  then  prevalent  in  England  of  loweiing  the  strength 
of  the  expectant-  mother  by  bleeding,  aperients,  and  low  diet,  a 
regimen  which  was  carried  on  for  months.  The  Princess,  in 
fact,  having  been  delivered  of  a  dead  son  after  a  fifty  hours' 
labour,  afterwards  succumbed  to  weakness.  It  fell  to  Stock- 
mar's  lot  to  break  the  news  to  the  Prince,  who  was  ovei'- 
whelmed  with  sorrow.  At  the  moment  of  his  desolation  Leo- 
pold exacted  from  Stockmar  a  promise  thai  he  would  never 
leave  him.  Stockmar  gave  the  promise,  indulging  at  the  same 
time  his  .sceptical  vein  by  expressing  in  a  letter  to  h'  sister  his 
-doubt  whether  the  Prince  would  remain  of  the  same  mind. 
This  scepticism  howevei  did  not  interfere  with  his  devo- 
tion. "  My  health  is  tolerable,  for  though  I  am  uncommonly 
shaken,  and  shall  be  yet  more  so  by  the  soitow  of  the  Prince, 
still  I  feel  strong  enough,  even  stronger  than  I  used  to  be.  I 
only  leave  the  Prince  when  obliged  by  pressing  business.  J 
dine  alone  with  him  and  sleep  in  his  room.  Directl}''  he  wakes 
in  the  night  I  get  up  and  sit  talking  by  his  bedside  till  he  falls 
ash  jp  again.  I  feel  increasingly  that  unlocked  for  trials  are 
my  portion  in  life,  and  that  there  will  be  many  more  of  them 
before  life  is  over.  I  seem  to  be  here  more  to  care  for  others 
than  for  myself,  and  I  am  well  content  with  this  destiny." 

Sir  Richard  Croft,  tiie  accoucheur  of  the  Princess,  over- 
whelmed by  the  calamity,  conunitted  suicide.  "  Poor  Croft," 
•exclaims  the  cool  and  benevolent  Stockmar,  "  does  not  the  whole 
thing  look  like  some  malicious  temptation,  which  might  have 
overcoine  even  some  one  stronger  than  you  ?    The  first  link  in 
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the  chain  of  your  misery  was  nothing  but  an  especially  honour- 
able and  desirable  event  in  the  course  of  your  profession. 
You  made  a  mistake  in  your  mode  of  treatment ;  still,  indivi- 
dual mistakes  are  here  so  easy.  Thoughtlessness  and  excc.'ssive 
reliance  on  your  own  experience,  prevented  you  from  weighing 
deeply  the  course  to  be  followed  by  you.  When  the  catastrophe 
hud  happened,  doubts,  of  course,  arose  in  your  mind  as  to 
whether  you  ought  not  to  have  acted  differently,  and  these 
doubts,  coupled  with  the  impossibility  of  proving  your  inno- 
cence to  the  public,  even  though  you  were  blameless,  became 
torture  to  you.  Peace  to  thy  ashes !  on  which  no  guilt  rests 
save  that  thou  wert  not  exceptionally  vise  or  exceptionally 
strong." 

Leopold  was  inclined  to  go  home,  but  remained  in  England 
by  the  advice  of  Stockmar,  who  perceived  that,  in  the  first  place, 
there  would  Iq  something  odious  in  the  Prince's  spending  his 
English  allowance  of  £50,000  a  year  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
the  second  place,  that  a  good  position  in  England  would  be  his 
strongest  vantage  ground  in  case  of  any  new  opening  present- 
ing itself  elsewhere. 

About  this  time  another  birth  took  place  in  the  Royal  Family 
under  happier  auspices.  The  Duke  of  Kent  was  married  to  the 
widowed  Princess  of  Leiningen,  a  sister  of  Prince  Leopold. 
The  Duke  wasa  Liberal  in  politics,  on  bftd  terms  with  hi  j  brothers, 
and  in  financial  difficulties  which  prevented  his  living  in  Eng- 
land. Finding,  however,  that  his  Duchess  was  likely  to  present 
him  with  an  heir  who  would  also  be  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  and 
being  very  anxious  that  the  child  should  be  born  in  England,  he 
obtained  the  means  of  coming  home  through  friends,  after  ap- 
j)ealing  to  his  brothers  in  vain.  Shortly  aftei  his  return  "  a 
pretty  little  princes,  plump  as  a  partridge,"  was  bom.  In  the 
same  year  the  Duke  died.  His  widow,  owing  to  his  debts,  was 
left  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position.  Her  brother  Leop(jld  en- 
abled her  to  return  to  Kensington,  where  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  education  of  her  child — Queen  Victoria. 

The  first  opening  which  presented  itself  to  Leopold  was  the 
Kingdom  o^  Greece,  which  was  offered  him  by  "  The  Powers." 
After  going  pretty  far  he  backed  out,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
"  The  Powers,"  who  called  him  "  Marquis  Peu-a-peu  (the  nick- 
name given  him  by  George  IV.)  and  said  that "  he  had  no  colour," 
and  that  be  wanted  the  English  Regency.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  he  and  his  Stockmar,  on  further  consideration  of  the  enter- 
prise, did  not  like  the  look  of  it.     Neither  of  them,  especially 
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Stockmar,  closireti  a  "  crown  of  thorns,"  which  'heir  disinterested 
advisers  would  have  had  tliem  take  on  heroic  and  ascetic  prin- 
ciples. Leopold  was  rather  attracted  by  the  poetry  of  the  thing : 
Stockniar  was  not.  "  For  the  poetry  which  Greece  would  have 
afforded,  1  am  not  inclined  to  give  very  much.  Mortals  see  only 
the  b.ad  side  of  things  they  have,  and  the  good  side  of  the  things 
they  have  not.  That  is  the  whole  difference  between  Greece 
and  Belgium,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  when  the  first 
King  of  Greece  shall,  after  all  manner  of  toils,  have  died,  his 
life  may  not  furnish  the  poet  with  excellent  matter  for  an  epic 
poem."  The  philosophic  creed  of  Stock  mar  was  that  "  the  most 
valuable  side  of  life  consists  in  its  negative  conditions," — in  other 
Avords  in  freedom  from  annoyance,  and  in  the  absence  of  "  crowns 
of  thorns." 

'J'he  candidature  of  Leopold  for  the  Greek  Throne  coincided 
wi^.h  the  Wellington  Administration,  and  the  active  part  taken 
by  fetockmar  gave  him  special  Of)portunit:es  of  studying  the 
Duke's  political  character  which  he  did  with  great  attention. 
His  estimate  of  it  is  low. 

"  The  way  in  which  Wellington  would  preserve  and  husband  the  rewards 
of  his  own  services  and  the  gifts  of  fortune,  I  took  as  the  measure  of  the 
higher  capabilities  of  his  mind.  It  required  no  long  time,  however,  and 
no  great  exert'on,  to  perceive  that  the  natural  sobriety  of  his  temperament, 
I'mnded  upon  an  inborn  want  of  sensibility,  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  the  flattery  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The 
knowledge  of  himself  became  visibly  more  and  more  obscured.  The  rest- 
lessness of  his  activity,  and  his  natural  lust  for  i-ower,  became  daily  more 
ungovernable. 

"  Blinded  by  the  language  of  his  admirers,  and  too  much  elated  to  esti- 
mate correctly  his  own  powers,  he  impatiently  and  .)f  his  own  accord  aban- 
doned the  proud  position  of  tlio  victorious  general  to  exchange  it  for  the 
most  paintul  position  which  a  human  being  can  nocupy— viz.,  the  manage- 
ment of  tne  aSHirs  of  a  great  nation  with  insufficient  mental  gifts  and  in- 
adequate knowledge.  He  had  hardly  forced  l.'imself  upon  the  natio-.  as 
Prime  Minister,  intending  to  add  the  glory  of  a  statesman  to  that  of  a 
warrior  when  he  succeeded,  by  his  manner  of  conducting  business,  in  shak- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people.  With  laughable  infatuation  he  sedulousi/ 
employed  every  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world  che  hopeless  incapacity 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  seize  the  natural  connection  between 
cause  and  efl'ect.  With  a  rare  ?iai'!)e^e  he  confessed  publicly  and  without 
hesitation  the  mistakon  conclusions  he  had  come  to  in  the  weightiest  affiairj 
of  State  ;  misti'kes  witl;  the  commonest  understanding  could  have  dis- 
covered, which  filled  the  impartial  with  pitying  astonishment,  and  caused 
terror  and  consternation  even  among  the  host  of  nis  flatterers  and  partisans. 
\\,t,  so  greuf",  and  so  strong  was  the  preconceived  opinioti  of  the  people  in 
his  favour,  that  only  the  irresistible  proofs  fur.iished  by  the  man's  own 
actions  could  gradually  shake  this  opinion.  It  required  ohe  full  force  and 
obstinacy  of  this  strange  self-deception  in  VVellin.rton,  it  required  the  full 
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measure  of  his  activity  and  iron  persistency,  in  order  at  last,  by  a  per- 
petual reiteration  of  errors  and  mistakes,  to  create  in  the  people  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  one  of  the  least  adroit  and 
most  mischievous  Ministers  that  England  ever  had. " 

Stockmai'  formed  a  more  favourable  opinion  afterwards,  when 
the  Duke  had  ceased  to  be  a  party  leader,  antl  bocome  the  Nestor 
of  the  State.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  Wellin^fton's  most 
intimate  as.sociates  and  warmest  friends  thought  him  a  iailure  as 
a  politician.  To  the  hist  he  seemed  incapable  of  understanding 
the  position  of  a  constitutional  minister,  and  talked  of  sacrific- 
ing his  convictions  in  order  to  support  the  Government,  as  though 
be  were  not  one  of  the  Government  that  was  to  be  supported. 
Nor  did  lie  ever  appreciate  the  force  of  opinion  or  the  nature 
of  the  great  European  movement  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

It  seems  clear  from  Stockmar's  statement,  that  Wellington 
used  his  intluence  over  Charles  X.  to  get  the  Martignac  Ministry, 
which  was  moderately  liberal,  turned  out  and  Polignac  made 
Minister.  In  this  he  doubly  blundered.  In  the  first  place 
Polignac  was  not  friendlv  but  hostile  to  England,  and  at  once 
began  to  intrigue  against  her  ;  in  the  second  place  he  was  a  fool, 
and  by  his  precipitate  rashness  brou>?ht  on  the  second  French 
Revolution,  which  oveithrew  the  ascendency  of  the  Duke's  policy 
in  Europe,  and  had  no  small  influence  in  ovei'throwing  the  as- 
■cendency  of  his  party  in  England.  It  appeals  that  the  Duke 
was  as  much  impressed  w'tli  the  "  honesty  "  of  Talleyrand,  as 
ha  was  with  the  "  ability  "  of  Polignac. 

A  certain  transitional  phase  of  the  European  Revolution  cre- 
ated a  brisk  demand  for  kings  who  would  "  reign  without 
governing."  Having  backed  out  of  Greece,  Leopold  got  Belgium. 
And  here  we  enter,  in  these  Memoirs,  on  a  series  of  chapters 
giving  the  history  of  the  Belgian  Question,  with  all  its  supple- 
mentary entanglements,as  dry  assaw-dust,and  scarcely  readable, 
we  should  think,  at  the  present  day,  even  to  diplomatists,  much 
less  to  mortal  men.  Unfortunatelythegreaterpartofthetwo vol- 
umes is  taken  up  with  similar  dissertations  on  various  European 
questions,  while  the  personal  touches,  and  details  which  Stock- 
mar  could  have  given  us  in  abundance,  are  few  and  far  between. 
We  seldom  care  much  for  his  opinions  on  European  questions 
evon  when  the  questions  themselves  iire  still  alive  and  the  san<l- 
built  structures  of  diplomacy  have  not  been  swept  away  by  the 
advancing  tide  of  revolution.  The  sovereigns  whose  wirepuller 
he  was  were  constitutional,  and  themselves  exercised  practically 
very  little  intluence  on  the  course  of  events. 
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In  the  Belgian  question  however,  he  seems  to  have  really 
played  an  active  part.  We  get  from  him  a  strong  impression 
of  the  restless  vanity  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of  France. 
We  learn  also  that  Leopold  practised  very  early  in  the  day  the 
policy  which  a^ssured  him  a  quiet  reign — that  of  keeping  his 
trunk  packed,  and  letting  the  people  understand  that  if  they 
were  tired  of  him  he  was  ready  to  take  the  next  train  and  leave 
them  to  enjoy  the  deluge. 

Stockmar  found  employment  especially  suited  to  him  in  set- 
tling the  question  of  Leopold's  English  annuity,  which  was 
given  up  on  the  Prince's  election  to  the  Crown  of  Belgium,  but 
with  certain  reservations,  upon  which  the  Radicals  made  attacks. 
Sir  Samuel  Whalley,  a  physician,  leading  the  van.  In  the 
course  of  the  struggle  Stockmar  received  a  characteristic  letter 
from  Palmerston. 

"  March  9,  1834. 

"  My  dear  Babon, — I  have  many  apologies  to  make  to  you  for  not  hav- 
ing sooner  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  papers  you  sent  me  last  week, 
and  for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  The  case  seems  to  me  as  cleax' 
as  day,  and  without  meaning  to  question  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament, 
which  it  is  well-known  can  do  anything  but  turn  men  into  women  and  wo- 
men into  men,  I  must  and  shall  assert  that  the  House  of  Commons  hare 
no  more  ri<:ht  to  enquire  into  the  details  of  those  debts  and  engagements, 
which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  considers  himself  bound  to  satisfy  before 
he  begins  to  make  his  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  than  they  have  to  ask 
Sir  Samuel  Wlialley  how  he  disposed  of  the  fees  which  his  mad  patients 
used  to  pay  him  before  he  began  to  practise  upon  the  foolish  constituents 
who  have  sent  him  to  Parliament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
we  must  positively  resist  any  such  enquiry,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
in  my  estimate  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  if  a  large  majority  do 
not  concur  in  scouting  so  untenable  a  proposition. 

"My  dear  Baron, 

' '  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Palmerston. 
"  The  Baron  de  Stockmar." 

That  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  turn  women  into  men  is 
a  position  not  so  unquestioned  now  as  it  was  in  Palmerston's 
day. 

.  Stockmar  now  left  England  for  a  time,  but  he  kept  his  eye 
on  English  aflairs,  to  his  continued  interest  in  which  we  owe,  it 
seems,  the  publication  of  a  rather  curious  document,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  in  manuscript  was,  however,  well  known.  It  is 
a  Memoir  of  King  Willi  im  IV.,  purporting  to  be  drawn  up  by 
himself,  and  extending  over  the  eventful  years  of  1830-35. 
"  King  William's  style,"  says  the  uncourtly  biographer,  "abounds 
to  overflowing  in  what  is  called  in  England  Parliamentary  cir- 
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cumlocutioii,  in  which,  instead  of  direct,  simple  expressions, 
bombastic  paraphrases  are  always  chosen,  which  become  in  the 
end  intolerably  prolix  and  dull,  and  are  enough  to  drive  a  for- 
eigner to  despair."  The  style  is  indeed  august ;  but  the  real 
penman  is  not  the  King,  whose  strong  point  was  not  grammati- 
cal composition,  but  some  confidant,  very  likely  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  who  was  employed  by  the  King  to  negotiate  with  the 
"  waverers  "  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  get  the  Reform  Bill 
passed  without  a  swamping  creation  of  peers.  The  Memoir  con- 
tains nothing  of  the  slightest  historical  importance.  It  is  in- 
structive only  as  showing  how  completely  a  constitutional  king 
may  be  under  the  illusion  of  his  office — how  complacently  he 
may  fancy  that  he  is  himself  guiding  the  State,  when  he  is  in 
fact  merely  signing  what  is  put  before  him  by  his  advisers, 
who  are  themselves  ,:the  organs  of  the  majority  in  Parliament. 
Old  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  being  rather 
weak  in  intellect,  was  called  "  Silly  Billy."  When  King  Wil- 
liam IV.  gave  his  assent  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Duke,  who 
knew  his  own  nickname,  cried  "  Who's  Silly  Billy  now  ?  "  It 
would  have  been  more  difficult  fiom  the  Conservative  point  of 
view  to  answer  that  question  if  the  King  had  possessed  the 
liberty  of  action  which  in  his  Memoir  he  imagines  hiniself  to 
possess. 

The  year  183G  opened  a  new  field  to  the  active  beneficence 
of  Stockmar.  "  The  approaching  majority,  and  probably  not 
distant  accession  to  the  throne,  of  Princess  Victoria  of  England, 
engaged  the  vigilant  and  far-sighted  care  of  her  uncle.  King 
Leopold.  At  the  same  time  he  was  already  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  eventual  execution  of  a  plan,  which  had  long 
formed  the  subject  of  the  wishes  of  the  Coburg  family,  to  wit, 
the  marriage  of  the  future  Queen  of  England  with  his  nephew, 
Prince  Albert  of  Coburg."  Stockmar  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  standing  by  the  Princess,  as  her  confidential  adviser, 
at  the  critical  moment  of  her  coming  of  age,  which  miglit  also  be 
that  of  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Meanwhile  King  Leopold  con- 
sulted with  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Prince  Albert  should 
make  acquaintance  with  his  cousin,  and  how  he  "  should  be 
prepared  for  his  future  vocation."  This  is  pretty  broad,  and  a 
little  lets  down  the  i.xpressions  of  intense  affection  for  the 
Queen  and  unbounded  admiration  of  Prince  Albert  with  which 
Stockmar  overflows.  However,  a  feelin  _j  may  be  genuine  though 
its  source  is  not  divine. 
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Stockmar  played  his  part  adroitly.  He  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, slipped  into  the  place  of  private  Secretary  to  the  Queen, 
and  for  fifteen  months  "  continued  his  noiseless,  quiet  activity, 
without  any  publicly  defined  position."  The  marriage  was 
brought  about  and  resulted,  as  we  all  know,  in  perfect  happi- 
ness till  death  entered  the  Royal  home. 

Stockmar  Mas  evidently  very  useful  in  guiding  the  Royal 
•couple  through  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Prince's  income  and  liis  rank,  and  with  the  Regency  Bill. 
His  idea  was  that  questions  affecting  the  Royal  family  should 
be  regarded  as  above  jiarty,  and  in  this  he  apparently  induced 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  acquiesce,  though  they  could  not 
perfectly  control  their  followers.  The  connection  with  the 
Whigs  into  which  the  young  Queen  had  been  drawn  by  attach- 
ment to  her  political  mentor,  Lord  Melbourne,  had  strewn  hei 
path  with  thorns.  The  Tory  party  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
Court.  If  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Odger  wish  to  provide 
themselves  with  material  for  retorts  to  Tory  denunciations  of 
their  disloyalty,  they  cannot  do  better  than  look  up  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  the  Tory  party  during  the  years  183,5-1841. 
What  was  called  the  Bedchamber  Plot,  in  1839,  had  rendered 
the  relations  between  the  Court  and  the  Conservative  leaders 
still  more  awkward,  and  Stockmar  appears  to  have  done  a  real 
service  in  smoothing  the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  Conser- 
vative Ministry  in  1841. 

Stockmar,  looking  at  Peel  from  the  Court  point  of  view,  was 
at  first  prejudiced  agiiinst  him,  especially  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing, in  deference  probably  to  the  feelings  of  his  party  against 
the  Court,  cut  down  the  Prince  Consort's  allowance.  All  the 
more  striking  is  the  testimony  which,  after  long  acquaintance, 
the  Baron  bears  to  Peel's  character  and  merits  as  a  statesman. 

"  Peel's  mind  and  character  rested  on  moral  foundations,  which  I  have 
not  seen  once  shaken,  either  in  his  private  or  his  public  life.  From  thi'so 
foundations  rose  that  never-failing  spring  of  fairness,  honesty,  kindness, 
moderation  and  regard  for  others,  which  Peel  showed  to  all  men,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  On  these  foundations  grew  tliat  love  of  country 
which  pervaded  his  whole  being,  which  knew  of  but  one  object — the  true 
welfare  of  England  :  of  but  one  glory  and  one  reward  for  each  citizen, 
viz.,  to  have  contributed  something  towards  that  welfare.  Such  love  of 
country  admits  of  but  one  ambition,  and  hence  the  ambition  of  that  man 
was  as  pure  as  his  heart.  To  make  every  sacritice  for  that  ambition, 
which  the  fates  of  his  country  demand  from  everyone,  he  considered  his 
most  saci-ed  duty,  and  he  has  made  these  sacrifices,  however  difHcult  they 
might  have  been  to  him.  Wherein  lay  the  real  difficulty  of  those  sacri- 
fices will  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained  by  those  who  knew  the  secret  of 
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the  political  circumstances  and  the  personal  cliaractor  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  ;  and  who  would  not  think  of  weighing 
imponderable  sacrifices  on  the  balance  of  vulgar  gain. 

"  The  man  whose  feelings  for  his  own  country  rested  on  so  firm  a  foun- 
dation could  not  bo  dishonest  or  unfair  towards  foreign  countries.  The 
same  right  understanding,  fairness,  and  moderation,  wliich  he  evinced  in 
his  treatment  of  internal  affairs,  guided  Peel  in  his  treatment  of  all  foreign 
queiitions.  The  wish  freiiuontly  expressed  by  him,  to  see  the  welfare  of 
all  nations  improved,  was  thorou.,'hly  sincere.  He  knew  France  and 
Italy  from  his  own  observation,  and  he  had  studied  the  political  history  of 
the  former  with  great  industry.  For  Germany  he  had  a  good  will,  nay,  a 
predilection,  particularly  for  Prussia. 

"  In  his  private  life,  Peel  was  a  real  pattern.  He  was  the  most  loving, 
faithful,  conscientious  husbiind,  fatlier,  and  brother,  vitichanging  and  in- 
<lulgent  to  his  friends,  and  always  ready  to  help  his  fellow-citizens  accord- 
ing to  his  power. 

"  Of  the  vulnerable  parts  of  Ms  character  his  enemies  may  have  many 
things  to  tell.  What  had  been  observed  by  all  who  came  into  closer  con- 
tact with  him,  could  not  escape  my  own  observation.  I  mean  his  too  great 
prudence,  caution,  and  at  times,  extreme  reserve,  in  important  as  well  as 
in  unimportant  matters,  which  he  showed,  not  only  towanls  more  distant, 
but  even  towards  his  nearer  acquaintances.  If  he  was  but  too  often  spar- 
ing of  words,  and  timidly  cautious  in  oral  transactions,  he  was  naturally 
still  more  so  in  his  written  communications.  The  fear  never  left  him  that 
he  might  have  to  hear  an  opinion  once  expressed,  or  a  judgment  once 
uttered  by  him,  repeated  by  the  wrong  man,  and  in  tlie  wrong  place,  and 
misapplied.  His  friends  w  ro  sometimes  in  despair  over  this  peculiarity. 
To  his  opponents  it  supplied  an  apparent  groundfor  suspicion  and  incrimina- 
tion. It  seemed  but  too  likely  tliat  there  was  a  doubtful  motive  for  such 
reserve,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  co  er  narrowness  and  weakness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  or  wunt  of  enterprise  and  courage.  To  me  also  this 
peculiarity  seemed  often  injurious  to  himself  and  to  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
and  I  could  not  help  being  sometimes  put  out  by  it,  and  wishing  from  tiie 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  ho  cotild  have  got  rid  of  it.  But  when  one  came 
to  weigh  the  acts  of  the  man  against  his  manner,  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion soon  gave  way.  I  quickly  convinced  myself,  that  this,  to  me,  so  ob- 
jectionable a  trait  was  but  an  innate  peculiarity  ;  and  that  in  a  sphere  of 
activity  where  thoughtless  unreserve  and  Inisscr  aller  showed  themselves 
in  every  possible  form,  Peel  was  not  likely  to  find  any  incentive,  or  to 
form  a  resolution  to  overcome,  in  this  point,  his  natural  disposition. 

"  1  li.ave  been  told,  or  I  have  read  it  somewhere,  that  Peel  was  tho  most 
successful  type  of  political  mediocrity.  In  accepting  this  estimate  of  my 
<leparted  friend  as  perfectly  true,  I  ask  Heaven  to  relieve  all  Ministers, 
within  and  without  Europe,  of  their  superiority,  and  to  endow  them  with 
Peel's  mediocrity  :  and  1  ask  this  for  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  and  in  tho 
firm  conviction  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  higher  political  aff'airs 
can  be  properly  and  successfully  conducted  by  sucl.  Ministers  only  as  pos- 
sess Peel's  mediocrity  :  thougli  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  remaining 
hundredth  may,  through  the  power  and  boldness  of  a  true  genius,  be 
brought  to  a  particularly  happy,  or,  it  may  be,  to  a  particularly  unhappy, 
issue." 

Of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  on  the  other  hand,  Stockraar  speaks 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  calling  him  "  a  frivolous  aristocrat 
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who  delighted  in  making  mischief."  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  two  men  ever  came  into  collision  with  each  other,  but  if 
they  did,  Lord  Derby  was  likely  enough  to  leave  a  sting. 

Stockmar  regularly  spent  a  great  part  of  each  year  with  the 
English  Royal  Family.  Apartments  were  appropriated  to 
him  in  each  of  tlie  Royal  residences,  and  he  lived  with  the 
Queen  and  Prince  on  the  footing  of  an  intimate,  or  rather  of  a 
member,  and  almost  the  father,  of  the  family.  Indeed,  he  used 
a  familiarity  beyond  that  of  any  friend  or  relative.  Having 
an  objection  to  taking  leave,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  disappear- 
ing without  notice,  and  leaving  his  rooms  vacant  when  the 
fancy  took  him.  Then  we  are  told,  letters  complaining  of  hi» 
faithlessness  would  follow  him,  and  in  course  of  time  others 
urging  his  return.  Etiquette,  the  highest  of  all  laws,  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  his  case.  After  dining  with  the  Queen,  when 
Her  Majesty  had  risen  from  table,  and  after  hokling  a  circle 
had  sat  down  again  to  tea,  Stockmar  would  generally  be  seen 
walking  straight  through  the  drawing-room  and  returning  to 
his  apartment,  there  to  study  his  own  comfort.  More  than  this. 
When  Mordecai  became  the  King's  favourite,  he  was  led  forth 
on  the  royal  steed,  apparelled  in  the  royal  robe,  and  with  the 
royal  crown  upon  his  head.  A  less  demonstrative  and  pic- 
turesque, but  not  less  signal  or  significant,  mark  of  Royal  favour 
was  bestowed  on  Stockmar.  In  his  case  tights  were  dispensed 
with,  and  he  was  allowed  to  wear  trousers,  which  better  suited 
his  thin  legs.  We  believe  this  exemption  to  be  without  parallel ; 
though  we  have  heard  of  a  single  dispensation  being  granted, 
after  many  searchings  of  heart,  in  a  case  where  the  invitation 
had  been  sudden,  and  the  mystic  garment  did  not  exist ;  and 
also  of  a  more  melancholy  case,  in  which  the  garment  was 
split  in  rushing  down  to  dinner,  and  its  wearer  was  compelled 
to  appear  in  the  forbidden  trousers,  and  very  late,  without  the 
possibility  of  explaining  what  had  occurred. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  power  indicated  by  his  privi- 
leged nether  limbs,  Stockmar  remained  disinterested.  A  rich 
Englishman,  described  as  anauthor  and  member  of  Parliament, 
called  upon  him  one  day,  and  promised  to  give  him  £10,000  if 
he  would  further  his  petition  to  the  Queen  for  a  peerage. 
Stockmar  replied,  "  I  will  now  go  into  the  next  room,  in  order 
to  give  you  time.  If  upon  my  return  I  still  find  you  here,  I 
shall  have  you  turned  out  by  the  servants." 

We  are  told  that  the  Baron  had  little  intercourse  with  any 
circles  but  those  of  the  court — a  circumstance  which  was  not 
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likoly  to  diminish  any  bad  impressions  that  might  prevail  with 
regard  to  his  secret  influence.  Among  his  intimate  friends  in 
the  household  was  his  fellow-countryman  Dr.  Pratoiius,  "  who 
ever  zealously  strengthened  the  Prince's  inclinations  in  the 
sense  which  Stockmar  desired,  and  always  insisted  upon  the 
highest  moral  considerations."  Nature,  in  the  case  oi  the  doctor, 
had  not  been  so  lavish  of  personal  beauty  as  of  moral  endow- 
ments. The  Queen  was  once  reading  the  Bible  with  her 
<laughter,  the  littl  Princess  Victoria.  They  cume  to  the  pa.ssage, 
"  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him."  "  0  Mamma,"  cried  the  Prince-ss,  "  not  Dr. 
Priitorius ! " 

Stockmar's  administrative  genius  effected  a  reform  in  the 
Royal  household,  and  as  appears  from  his  memorandum,  not 
before  there  was  occasion  for  it.  "  'i'he  housekeepers,  pages, 
housemaids,  &c.,  a.e  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  all  the  footmen,  livery-porters  and  under-butlers,  by  the 
strangest  anomaly,  under  that  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  at  whose 
office  they  are  clothed  and  paid;  and  the  rest  of  the  servants, 
such  as  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  the  cooks,  the  porters,  tfcc,  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Steward.  Yet  these  ludic- 
rous divisions  extend  not  only  to  persons,  but  likewise  to  things 
and  actions.  The  Lord  Steward,  for  example,  finds  the  fuel 
and  lays  the  fii'e,  and  the  I^ord  Chamberlain  lights  it.  It  was 
under  this  state  of  things  that  the  writer  of  this  paper,  having 
been  sent  one  day  by  Her  present  Majesty  to  Sir  Frederick 
Watson,  then  the  Master  of  the  Household,  to  complain  that 
the  dining-room  was  always  cold,  was  gravely  answered:  'You 
see,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  our  fault;  for  the  Lord  Steward 
lays  the  tire  only,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  lights  it.'  In  the 
same  manner  the  Lord  Chamberlain  provides  all  the  lamps,  and 
the  Lord  Steward  must  clean,  trim  and  light  them.  If  a  pane 
of  glass  or  the  door  in  a  cupboard  in  the  scullery  requires 
mending,  it  cannot  now  be  done  without  the  following  process : 
A  requisition  is  prepared  and  signed  l>y  the  chief  cook,  it  is 
then  countersigned  by  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  then  it  is  taken 
to  be  signed  by  the  Master  of  the  Household,  thence  it  is  taken 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  where  it  is  authorized,  and 
then  laid  before  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  under  the  office  of 
Woods  and  Forests;  and  consequently  many  a  window  and 
cupboard  have  remained  broken  for  months."  Worse  than  this 
— "  There  is  no  one  who  attends  to  the  comforts  of  the  Queen's 
guests  on  their  arrival  at  the  Royal  residence.      When  they 
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arrive  at  present  there  is  no  one  prepared  to  show  them  to  or 
from  their  apartments ;  there  is  no  gentleman  in  tlio  palace 
who  even  knows  where  they  are  lodged,  and  there  is  not  even 
a  serviint  who  can  pcrforni  this  duty,  which  is  attached  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  di'imrtment.  Jt  i're(|iiently  happens  at 
Windsor  that  some  of  the  visitors  are  at  a  loss  to  find  the  draw- 
ing-room, and,  at  ni:,dit,  if  they  happen  to  forget  the  right 
entrance  from  the  eoi lidor,  they  wander  for  an  hour  helpless 
and  unassisted.  There  is  nobody  to  apply  to  in  such  a  case,  for 
it  is  not  in  the  department  of  the  Master  of  the  Household, 
and  the  only  remedy  is  to  send  a  servant,  if  one  can  be  found, 
to  the  porter's  lodge,  to  ascertain  the  apartment  in  question." 
People  were  rather  surprised  when  the  boy  Jones  was  discov- 
ered, at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  sofa  in  the  room 
adjoining  Her  Majesty's  bedroom.  But  it  seems  nobody  was 
responsible — not  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  was  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  in  whose  department  the  porters  were  not ;  not  the 
Lord  Steward,  who  was  in  London,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pages  and  attendants  nearest  to  the  royal  person  ;  not  the 
Master  of  the  Household,  who  was  only  a  subordinate  officer  in 
the  Lord  Steward's  department.  So  the  King  of  Spain,  who  was- 
roasted  to  death  because  the  right  Lord-in-Waiting  could  not  be 
found  to  take  him  from  the  fire,  was  not  without  a  parallel  in 
that  which  calls  itself  the  most  practical  of  nations.  Stockmar 
reformed  the  system  by  simply  inducing  each  of  the  three  great 
officers,  without  nominally  giving  up  his  authority  (which 
would  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  Monarchy),  to  dele- 
gate so  nmch  of  it  as  would  enable  the  fire  to  be  laid  and  lighted 
by  the  same  power.  We  fancy,  however,  that  even  since  the 
Stockmarian  reconstruction,  we  have  heard  of  guests  finding 
themselves  adrift  in  the  corridors  of  Windsor.  There  used  to 
be  no  bells  to  the  rooms,  it  being  assumed  that  in  the  abode  of 
Royalty  servants  were  always  within  call,  a  theory  which  would 
have  been  full  of  comfort  to  any  nervous  gentleman,  who,  on 
the  approach  of  the  royal  dinner  hour,  might  happen  to  find 
himself  left  with  .somebody  else's  small  clothes. 

In  1854  came  the  outbreak  of  public  feeling  against  .^rince 
Albert  and  Stockmar,  as  his  fiiend  and  adviser,  to  which  we 
have  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  Prince's  la- 
mented death  caused  such  a  reaction  of  feeling  in  his  favour 
that  it  is  difficult  now  to  recall  to  recollection  the  degree  of  un- 
popularity under  which  he  at  one  time  laboured.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  this  unpopularity  are  correctly  stated  by  the  author 
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of  the  present  memoir.  The  Prince  was  a  foreirjnor,  his  ways 
were  not  those  of  Enj^'lishmen;  he  did  not  (h-ess  like  an  Eiiglish- 
n\an,  shake  hands  like  an  Englishman.  He  was  .suspected  of 
"  Germanizing"  tendencies,  very  offensive  to  high  clnirchmen, 
especially  in  pliilosophy  and  religion,  He  displeased  the  Con- 
servatives by  his  Liheralism,  tlie  eoarser  Radicals  hy  his  pietism 
and  culture.  He  displeased  the  fast  set  by  his  strict  morality  ; 
they  called  him  slow,  because  he  did  not  bet,  gamble,  use  bad 
language,  keep  an  opera  dancer.  With  mo»"'»  vwison  he  dis- 
plea.sed  the  army  by  meddling,  under  the  name  of  a  too  courtly 
CJommander-in-Chief,  with  professional  matters  which  he  could 
not  understand.  But  tiiere  was  a  cause  of  his  unpopularity 
scarcely  appreciable  by  the  German  author  of  this  memoir.  He 
had  brought  with  him  the  condescending  manner  of  a  Gorman 
Prince.  The  English  prefer  a  frank  manner  ;  they  will  bear  a 
high  manner  in  persons  of  sufficient  rank,  but  a  condescending 
manner  they  will  not  endure ;  nor  will  any  man  or  woman  but 
those  who  live  in  a  German  Oouft.  So  it  was,  liowever,  that  the 
Prince,  (bu'ing  his  life,  though  respected  by  the  people  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  by  menof  intellect  for  his  culture,  was  disliked  and  dis- 
paraged by  "Society,"  and  especially  by  the  great  ladies  who 
are  at  the  head  of  it.  The  Conservatives,  niide  and  female,  had 
a  further  grudge  against  him  as  the  reputed  friend  of  Peel,  who 
was  the  object  of  their  almost  demoniac  hatred. 

The  part  of  a  Prince  Consort  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  play. 
In  the  case  of  Queen  Anne's  husband,  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, nature  solved  the  difficulty  by  not  encumbering  his  Royal 
Highness  with  any  brains.  But  Prince  Albert  had  brains,  anil 
it  was  morally  impossible  that  he  should  not  exercise  a  power 
not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  He  did  so  almost  from 
the  first,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Min- 
isters, who  had  no  doubt  the  sense  to  see  what  could  not  be 
avoided  had  better  be  recognised  and  kept  tinder  control.  But 
in  I80I  the  Court  (piarrelled  with  Palmerston,  who  was  dis- 
missed from  office,  very  properly,  for  having,  in  direct  violation 
of  a  recent  order  of  the  Queen,  communicated  to  the  French 
Ambassador  his  approval  of  the  coup  d'Sfdt,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Her  Majesty  or  the  Cabinet.  Jn  185-t  came  the  rup- 
ture with  Russia,  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war.  Palmerston, 
in  correspondence  with  his  friend  the  French  Emperor,  was 
working  fo'-  a  war,  with  a  separate  French  alliance.  Prince 
Albert,  in  conjunction  with  Aberdeen,  was  trying  to  keep  the 
Four  Powers  together,  and  by  their  combined  action  to  avert  a 
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war,  Palinorston  and  liis  partizans  appealed  tliroujjfh  tlie  press 
totbo  people,  among  whom  the  war  feeling  was  growing  Htrong, 
against  tne  unconstitutional  inHuencu  of  the  Prince  Consort 
and  his  foreign  advisers.  Thereupon  arose  a  storm  of  insane 
suspicion  and  fury  which  almost  recalled  the  fever  of  the  Popish 
Plot.  Thousands  of  Londoners  collected  round  the  Power  to  see 
the  Prince's  entry  into  the  State  Prison,  and  dispersed  only  upon 
being  told  that  the  Queen  had  said  that  if  her  husband  was 
sent  to  prison  slie  would  go  with  liim.  Reports  were  circulated 
of  a  pamphlet  drawn  up  under  Palmerston's  eye,  and  containing 
the  most  damning  proofs  of  the  Prince's  guilt,  the  publication 
of  which  it  was  said  the  Prince  had  managed  to  prevent,  but  of 
which  six  copies  were  still  in  existence.  The  pamphlet  was  at 
last  printed  m  extenso  in  the  Times,  and  the  bottled  lightning 
proved  to  be  ditchwater.  Of  course  Stockmar,  the  "spy,"  the 
"  agent  of  Leopold,"  did  not  escape  denunciation,  and  though  it 
was  proved  he  had  been  at  Coburg  all  the  time,  people  per- 
sisted in  believing  he  was  concealed  about  the  Court,  coming 
out  only  at  night.  The  outcry  was  led  by  the  Aforning  Post, 
Lord  Palmerston's  personal  organ,  and  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
the  '  ellicose  and  truly  British  journal  of  the  Licensed  Victual- 
lers ;  but  those  were  supported  by  the  Conservative  press,  and 
by  some  Radical  papers.  A  debate  in  Parliament  broke  the 
waterspout  as  (juickly  as  it  had  been  formed.  The  people  had 
complained  with  transports  of  rage  that  the  Prince  Consort  ex- 
ercised an  influence  unrecognised  by  the  Constitution  in  affairs 
of  State.  They  were  officially  assured  that  he  <//(i;  and  they 
at  once  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied. 

Our  readers  woidd  not  thank  us  for  taking  them  again 
through  the  question  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  a  transaction 
which  Stockmar  viewed  in  the  only  way  in  which  the  most  cri- 
minal and  the  filthiest  of  intrigues  could  be  viewed  by  an  honest 
man  and  a  gentleman  ;  or  through  the  question  of  German 
unity,  on  which  his  o|)inions  have  been  at  once  ratified  and  de- 

f)rived  of  their  practical  interest  by  events.  The  last  part  of  his 
ife  he  passed  in  Germany,  managing  German  Royalties,  espec- 
ially the  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  a  profound  affection.  His  presence, 
we  are  told,  was  regarded  by  German  statesmen  and  magnates 
as  "  uncanny,"  and  Count  K.,  on  being  told  that  it  was  Stock- 
mar with  whom  an  acquaintance  had  just  crossed  a  bridge, 
asked  the  acquaintance  why  he  had  not  pitched  the  Baron  into 
the  river.      That  Stockmar  did  not  deserve  such  a  fate,  the 
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testimony  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  is  sutticient  to 
prove.  He  was  the  unrecognised  Minister  of  Constitutional 
fSovereigns  wlio  wanted,  besides  their  regular  Pari  iaiiientary  ad- 
visers, a  personal  adviser  to  attend  to  the  special  interests  ot 
royalty.  It  was  a  part  somewhat  clandestine,  rather  ecpiivo- 
cal,  and  not  exactly  such  as  a  very  proud  man  would  choose. 
But  Stockmar  was  called  to  it  by  circun)stances  ;  he  was  admir- 
ably adapted  for  it,  and  if  it  sometimes  led  him  further  than 
he  was  entitled  or  qualilied  to  go,  he  played  it  on  the  whole 
very  well. 
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THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  CONQUEROR  OF  QUEBEC 

A  DISCUSSION  which  was  raised  some  time  ago  by  a  very 
pleasant  article  of  Professor  Wilson  in  the  Qmadian  Monthly 
disclosed  the  fact  that  Wright's  "  Life  of  Wolfe,"  though  it  had 
been  published  some  years,  was  still  very  little  known.  It  is 
not  only  the  best  but  the  only  complete  life  of  the  soldier,  sO' 
memoinble  in  Canadian  annals,  whom  Chatham's  hand  launched 
on  our  coast,  a  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  whose  victory  decided 
that  the  destiny  of  this  land  of  great  possibilities  should  be 
shaped  not  by  French  but  by  British  hands.  Almost  all  that 
is  known  about  Wolfe  is  here,  and  it  is  well  told.  Perhaps  the 
biographer  might  have  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  figure  by  a 
more  vivid  presentation  of  its  historic  surroundings.  It  is  when 
viewed  in  comparison  with  an  age  which  was  generally  one  of 
unbelief,  or  low  aims,  of  hearts  hardened  by  vice,  of  blunted 
affections,  of  coarse  excesses,  and  in  the  military  sphere  one  of 
excesses  more  than  usually  coarse,  of  professional  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  duty  among  the  officers,  while  the  habits  of  the  rank 
and  file  were  those  depicted  in  Hogarth's  March  to  Finchley 
that  the  life  of  this  aspiring,  gentle,  affectionate,  pure  and  con- 
scientious soldier  shines  forth  against  the  dark  background 
like  a  star. 

Squerryes  Court,  near  Westerham,  in  Kent,  is  an  ample  and 
pleasant  mansion  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  which  has  long  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Warde  family — they  are  very  particu- 
lar about  the  e.  In  later  times  it  was  the  abode  of  a  memor- 
able character  in  his  way — old  John  Warde,  the  "  Father  of 
Fox-hunting."  There  it  was  that  the  greatest  of  all  fox-hunters, 
Asheton  Smithe,  when  on  a  visit  to  John  Warde,  rode  Warde's 
horse  Blue  Ruin  over  a  frozen  country  through  a  fast  run  of 
twenty-five  minutes  and  killed  his  fox.  On  the  terrace  stands 
a  monument.  It  marks  the  spot  where  in  1741,  James  Wolfe, 
the  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Wolfe,  of  Westerham,  then  barely  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  playing  with  two  young  Wardes,  when 
the  father  of  the  playmates  approached  and  handed  him  a  large 
letter  "  On  His  Majesty's  Service  "  which,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  his  commission  in  the  array.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  young  face  flushed  with  undisguised  emotion.     There 
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cannot  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  which  the  frank,  impul- 
sive featin-es,  sanguine  complexion,  and  blue  eyes  of  Wolfe  pre- 
sent to  the  power  expressed  in  the  commanding  brow,  the 
settled  look,  and  the  evil  eye*  of  Napoleon. 

James  Wolfe  was  a  delicate  child,  and  though  he  grev/  energe- 
tic and  fearless,  never  grew  strong,  or  ceased  to  merit  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  a  gallant  spirit  in  a  weak  frame.  He  escaped  a 
public  school,  and  without  any  forfeiture  of  the  manliness  which 
public  schools  are  supposed  exclusively  to  produce,  retained  his 
homeaifections  and  his  tenderness  of  heart.  He  received  the  chief 
part  of  his  literary  education  in  a  school  at  Greenwich,  where 
his  parents  residec^  and  he  at  all  events  learned  enough  Latin 
to  get  himself  a  dinner,  in  his  first  campaign  on  the  Continent, 
by  asking  for  it  in  that  language.  He  is  gratefui  to  his  school- 
master, Mr.  Stebbings,  and  speaks  of  him  with  affection  in  after- 
life. But  no  doubt  his  military  intelligence,  as  well  as  his  mili- 
tary tastes,  was  gained  by  intercourse  with  his  father,  a  real 
soldier,  who  had  pushed  his  way  by  merit  in  an  age  of  corrupt 
patronage,  and  was  Adjutant-General  to  Lord  Cathcart's  forces- 
in  1740.  Bred  in  a  home  of  military  dutj'^,  the  young  soldier 
saw  before  him  a  worthy  example  of  conscientious  attention  to 
all  the  details  of  the  profession — not  only  to  the  fighting  of 
battles,  but  to  the  making  of  the  soldiers  with  whom  battles  are 
to  be  fought. 

Walpole's  reign  of  peace  was  over,  the  "  Patriots "  had 
driven  the  nation  into  war,  and  the  trade  of  Colonel  Wolfe  and 
his  son  was  again  in  request.  Before  he  got  his  commission, 
and  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  and  a-half  old,  the  boy's 
ardent  spirit  led  him  to  embark  with  his  father  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Carthagena.  Happily,  though  he 
assured  liio  mother  that  lie  was  "in  a  very  good  state  of 
health,"  his  health  was  so  far  from  being  good  that  they  were- 
obliged  to  put  him  on  shore  at  Portsmouth.  Thus  he  escaped 
that  iiiasterpiece  of  the  military  and  naval  administration  of 
the  aristocracy,  to  the  hori'ors  of  which  his  frail  fi'ame  would 
undoubtedly  have  succumbed.  His  father  saw  the  unspeakable 
things  depicted  with  ghastly  accuracy  by  Smollett,  and  warned! 
his  son  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  to  go  on  joint  expeditions 
of  the  two  services — a  precept  which  the  soldier  of  an  island 
power  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  observe. 

*The  late  Lord  RucHell,  who  had  seen  Napoleon  at  Elba,  used  to  nay  that  there 
was  something  very  evil  in  liis  eye. 
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Wolfe's  mother  had  struggled  to  prevent  her  boy  fi-om  going, 
and  appealed  to  his  love  of  her.  It  was  a  strong  appeal,  for 
he  was  the  most  dutiful  of  sons.  The  first  in  the  series  of  his 
letters  is  one  written  to  her  on  this  occasion,  a.ssuring  her  of 
his  affection  and  promising  to  write  to  her  by  every  ship  he 
meets.  She  kept  all  his  letters  from  this  one  to  the  last  written 
from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  in  the  stiff  old 
style,  beginning  "  Dear  Madam,"  and  signed  "  dutiful ; "  but 
they  are  full  of  warm  feeling,  scarcely  interrupted  by  a  little 
jealousy  of  temper  which  there  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
mother's  side. 

Wolfe's  firet  commission  was  in  his  father's  regiment  of  marines, 
but  he  never  served  as  a  marine.  He  could  scarcely  have  done 
so,  for  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  suffered  tortures  from  sea-sick- 
ness. He  is  now  an  Ensign  in  Duroure's  regimen c  of  foot.  We 
see  him  a  tall  slender  boy  of  fifteen,  in  scarlet  ^^oat,  folded  back 
from  the  breast  after  the  old  fashion  in  broad  lapels  to  display 
its  white  or  yellow  lining,  breeches  and  gaiters,  with  his  young 
face  surmounted  by  a  wig  and  a  cocked  hat  edged  with  gold 
lace,  setting  off,  coloui-s  in  hand,  with  his  regiment  for  the  war 
in  the  Low  Countries.  If  he  missed  seeing  aristocratic  manage- 
ment at  Carthagena,  he  shall  see  aristocratic  and  royal  strategy 
at  Dettingen.  His  brother  Ned;  a  boy  still  more  frail  than 
himself,  but  emulous  of  his  militar^^  ardour,  goes  in  another 
regiment  on  the  same  expedition. 

The  regiment  was  accidentally  preceded  by  a  large  body  of 
troops  of  the  other  sex,  who  landing  unexpectedly  by  themselves 
at  Ostend  caused  some  perplexity  to  the  Quartermaster.  The 
home  affections  mv.st  hav3  been  strong  which  could  keep  a 
soldier  ])ure  in  those  days. 

The  regiment  was  at  first  quartereil  at  Ghent,  where,  amidst 
the  din  of  garrison  riot  and  murderous  brawls,  we  hear  the 
gentle  sound  of  Wolfe's  flute,  and  where  he  studies  the  fortifi- 
cations, already  anxious  to  prepare  himself  for  the  higher 
walks  of  his  profession.  From  Ghent  the  army  moved  to  the 
actual  scene  of  war  in  Germany,  suffering  of  course  on  the 
march  from  the  badness  of  the  commissariat.  Wolfe's  body 
feels  the  fatigue  and  hardship.  He  "  never  comes  into  quarters 
without  aching  hips  and  thighs."  But  lie  is  "  in  the  greatest 
spirits  in  the  world."  "  Don't  tell  me  of  a  constitution "  he 
said  afterwards,  when  a  remark  was  made  on  the  weakness  of 
a  brother  officer,  "he  has  good  spirits,  and  good  spirits  will  carry 
a  man  through  eveiything." 
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All  the  world  knows  into  what  a  position  His  Martial  Ma- 
jesty King  George  II.  with  the  help  of  sundry  persons  of  qual- 
ity, styling  themselves  generals,  got  the  British  army  at  Det- 
tingen,  and  how  the  British  soldier  fought  his  way  out  of  the 
scrape.  Wolfe  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  Hiii  first  letter  is  to  his  mother — "  I  take  the  very 
first  opportunity  I  can  to  acquaint  you  that  my  brother  and  self 
escaped  in  the  engagement  we  had  with  the  French,  the  IGth 
June  last,  and,  thank  God,  are  as  well  as  ever  we  were  in 
our  lives,  after  not  only  being  canonnaded  two  hours  and 
three  quarters,  and  fighting  with  small  arms  two  hours  and 
one  quarter,  but  lay  the  two  following  nights  upon  our  arms, 
whilst  it  rained  for  about  twenty  hours  in  the  i^ame  time  ;  yet 
are  ready  and  as  capable  to  do  the  same  again."  But  this  letter 
is  followed  by  one  to  his  father,  which  seems  to  us  to  rank 
among  the  wonders  of  literature.  It  is  full  of  fire  and  yet  as 
calm  as  a  dispatch,  giving  a  complete,  detailed,  and  masterly  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  and  showing  that  the  boy  kept  his  head,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  good  officer  as  well  as  of  a  brave  soldier  in 
his  first  field.  The  cavalry  did  indiff'erenily,  and  there  is  a 
sharp  soldieiy  criticism  on  the  cause  of  its  failure.  But  the 
infantry  did  better. 

"  The  third  and  last  attack  was  made  by  the  foot  on  both  sides.  We  ad- 
vanced towards  one  another  ;  our  men  in  high  spirits,  and  very  impatient 
for  fighting,  being  elated  with  beating  the  French  Horse,  part  of  wliich 
advanced  towards  us,  while  the  rest  attacked  our  Horse,  but  wore  soon 
driven  back  by  the  great  tire  we  gave  them.  The  Major  and  I  (for  we 
had  neither  Colonel  nor  Lieutenant-Colonel),  before  they  came  near,  wero 
employed  in  begging  and  ordering  the  men  not  to  fire  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance, but  to  keep  it  till  the  enemy  shtmld  come  near  us  ;  but  to  little 
purpose.  The  whole  tired  when  they  thought  they  could  reach  them, 
which  had  like  to  have  ruined  us.  We  did  very  little  execution  with 
it.  As  soon  as  the  French  saw  we  pi'esented  they  all  fell  down,  and 
when  we  had  tired  they  got  up  and  marched  close  to  us  in  tolerable 
good  order,  and  gave  us  a  brisk  tire,  which  put  us  into  some  disorder  and 
made  us  give  way  a  little,  particularly  ours  and  two  or  three  more  regiments 
who  were  in  the  hottest  of  it.  However,  we  soon  rallied  again,  and  at- 
tacked them  again  with  great  fury,  which  gained  us  a  complete  victory, 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  in  great  haste." 

Edward  distinguished  himself,  too.  "  I  sometimes  thought  I 
had  lost  poor  Ned,  when  I  saw  arms  and  legs  and  heads  beat  oft' 
close  by  him.  He  is  called  '  The  old  Soldier,' and  very  deservedly." 
Poor  "  Old  Soldier,"  his  career  was  as  brief  as  that  of  a  shooting 
star.  Next  year  he  dies,  not  by  sword  or  l)ullet,  but  of  con- 
sumption hastened  by  hardships — dies  alone  in  a  foreign  land,. 
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■"  often  calling  on  those  who  were  dear  to  him  ; "  his  brother, 
though  within  reach,  being  kept  away  by  the  calls  of  duty  and 
by  ignorance  of  the  danger.  The  only  comfort  was  that  he 
had  a  faithful  servant,  and  that  as  he  shared  with  his  brother 
the  gift  of  winning  hearts,  brother  officeis  were  likely  to  be 
kind.  James,  writing  to  their  mother,  some  time  after,  shed 
tears  ovr  the  letter. 

Though  only  sixteen,  Wolfe  hud  acted  as  Adjutant  to  his  reg- 
iment at  Dettingen.  He  was  regularly  appointed  Adjutant 
a  few  days  after.  His  father,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  an 
Adjutant-General.  Even  under  the  reign  of  Patronage  there 
was  one  chance  for  merit.  Patronage  could  not  do  without 
A'ljutants.  From  this  time,  Wolfe,  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  seems  to  have  givtsn  his  steady  attention  to  the  ad- 
niinistijitive  and,  so  far  as  his  very  scanty  opportunities  per- 
mitted, to  the  scientific  part  of  his  profession. 

Happily  for  him,  he  was  not  at  Fontenoy.  But  he  was  at 
Laffeldt,  and  saw  what  must  have  been  a  grand  sight  for  a  sol- 
dier— the  French  infantry  coming  down  from  the  heights  in 
one  vast  column,  ten  battalions  in  front  and  as  many  deep,  to 
attack  the  British  position  in  the  village.  After  all,  it  was  not 
by  the  British,  but  by  the  Austrians  and  Dutch,  that  Laffeldt 
was  lost.  We  liave  no  account  of  the  battle  from  Wolfe's  pen. 
But  he  was  wounded,  and  it  is  stated,  on  what  authority  his 
biographer  does  not  tell  us,  that  he  was  thanked  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Four  years  afterwards  he  said  of  his  old  ser- 
vant, Roland  :  "  He  came  to  mu  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  in  the 
last  action,  with  offers  of  his  servi'^'-,  took  off  my  cloak,  and 
brought  a  fresh  horse,  and  would  have  continued  close  by  me 
had  I  not  ordered  him  to  retire.  I  believe  he  was  slightly 
wounded  just  at  that  time,  and  the  horse  he  h^^la  was  shof.  like- 
wise. Many  a  time  has  he  pitched  my  tent  and  made  the  bed 
ready  to  receive  me,  half  dead  with  fatigue  ;  and  this  I  owe 
to  his  diligence." 

But  between  Dettingon  and  Laffeldt,  Wolfe  had  been  called 
to  serve  on  a  different  scene.  The  Patriots,  in  bringing  on  a 
European  war,  had  renewed  the  Civil  War  at  liane.  Attached 
to  the  army  sent  against  the  Pretender,  Wulte  (now  major), 
fought  under  "  Hangman  Hawley,"  in  the  blundering  and  dis- 
astrous hustle  at  Falkirk,  and,  on  a  happier  day,  under  Cum- 
berland at  Culloden.  Some  years  afterwards  he  revisited  the 
field  of  Culloden,  and  he  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  there 
albo  "  somebody  blundered,"  though  he  refrains  from  saying 
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who.  The  mass  of  the  rebel  army,  he  seems  to  think,  ought  not 
to  have  been  allowed  to  escajje.  These  campaigns  were  a  mili- 
tary curiosity.  The  Roman  order  of  battle,  evidently  intended 
to  repjiir  a  broken  front,  was  perhaps  a  lesson  taught  the 
"Roman  tacticians  on  the  day  when  their  front  was  broken  by 
the  rush  of  the  Celtic  clans  at  Allia.  That  rush  produced  the 
same  effect  on  troops  unaccustomed  to  it  and  unprepared  for  it 
at  Killiecrankie,  and  again  at  Preston  Pans  and  Falkirk.  At 
Culloden  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  formed  so  as  to  repair  a 
bi'oken  front,  and  when  tho  rush  came,  but  few  of  the  High- 
landers got  beyond  the  second  line.  Killiecrankie  and  Preston 
Pans  tell  us  nothing  against  Discipline. 

There  is  an  apocryphal  anecdote  of  the  Duke's  ci'ielty  and 
of  Wolfe's  humanity  towards  the  M'ounded  after  the  battle, — 
"  Wolfe_,  shoot  me  that  Highland  scoundi-el  who  thus  dares  to 
look  on  us  with  such  coi.tempt  and  insolence."  "  My  commis- 
sion is  at  your  Royal  Highness's  disfjosal,  but  T  never  can  con- 
sent to  become  an  executioner."  The  anecdotist  adds  that 
from  that  day  Wolfe  declined  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  But  it  happens  that  Wolfe  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wright  does  not 
doubt,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  doubting,  the  identity  of 
the  Major  Wolfe  who,  under  orders,  relieves  a  Jacobite  lady, 
named  Gordon,  of  a  considerable  amount  of  stores  and  miscel- 
laneous property  accumulated  in  her  house,  but  according  to 
her  own  account  belonging  partly  to  other  people  ;  among  other 
things,  of  a  collection  of  pictures  to  make  room  for  which,  as  she 
said, she  had  been  obliged  to  send  away  her  son,  who  was  missing 
at  that  critical  juncture.  The  duty  was  a  harsh  one,  but  seems, 
by  Mrs.  Gordon's  own  account,  not  to  have  been  harshly  per- 
formed. If  any  property  that  ought  to  have  been  restored  was 
kept,  it  was  kept  not  by  Wolfe  but  by  "  Hangman  Hawley." 
Still  one  could  wish  to  see  Wolfe  fighting  on  a  brighter  field 
than  Culloden,  and  engaged  in  a  work  more  befitting  a  soldier 
than  the  ruthless  extirpation  of  rebellion  which  ensued. 

The  young  soldier  is  now  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  pro- 
fession. "  A  battle  gained,"  he  says,  "  is,  I  believe  the  highest 
joy  mankind  is  capable  of  receiving  to  him  who  commands  ; 
and  his  merit  must  be  equal  to  his  success  if  it  works  no  change 
to  his  disadvantage."  He  dilates  on  the  value  of  war  as  a 
school  of  character.  "  We  have  all  our  passions  and  affections 
roused  and  exercised,  many  of  which  must  have  wanted 
their  proper  employment  had  not  suitable  occasions  obliged  us 
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to  exert  them.  Few  men  are  acquainted  with  the  degrees  of 
their  own  courage  till  danger  prove  them,  and  are  seldom  justly 
informed  how  far  the  love  of  honour  and  dread  of  shame  are 
superior  to  the  love  of  life."  But  now  peace  conies,  the  sword  i  > 
consigned  to  rust,  and  in  promotion  Patronage  resumes  its  sway. 
"  In  these  cooler  times  the  parliamentary  interest  and  weight 
of  particular  families  annihilate  all  other  pretensions."  The 
consequence  was,  of  course,  that  when  the  hotter  times  re- 
turned they  found  the  army  officered  by  fine  gentlemen,  and  its 
path,  as  Napier  says,  was  like  that  of  Satan  in  "Paradise  Lost" 
through  chaos  to  death. 

Wolfe  would  fain  have  gone  aoroad  (England  affording  no 
schools)  to  complete  his  military  and  general  education  ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  only  notion  of  military  education 
was  drill ;  so  Wolfe  had  to  remain  with  his  regiment.  It  was 
quartered  in  Scotland,  and  besides  the  cankering  inaction  to 
which  the  gallant  spirit  was  condemned,  Scotch  quarters  were 
not  pleasant  in  those  days.  The  country  was  socially  as  far 
from  London  as  Norway.  The  houses  were  small,  dirty,  unven- 
tilated,  devoid  of  any  kind  of  comfort ;  and  habits  and  manners 
were  not  much  better  than  the  habitations.  Perhaps  Wolfe 
saw  the  Scotch  society  of  those  days  through  an  unfavourable 
medium,  at  all  events  he  did  not  find  it  charming.  "  The  men 
here,"  he  writes  from  Glasgow,  "  are  civil,  designing,  and  trea- 
cherous, with  their  immediate  interest  always  in  view ;  they 
pursue  trade  with  warmth  and  a  necessary  mercantile  spirit, 
arising  from  the  baseness  of  their  other  qualifications.  The 
women  coarse,  cold  and  cunning,  for  ever  enquiring  after  men's 
circumstances ;  they  make  that  the  standing  of  their  good 
breeding."  Even  the  sermons  failed  to  please,  "  I  do  several 
things  in  my  character  of  commanding  officer  which  I  should 
never  think  of  in  any  other ;  for  instance,  I'm  every  Sunday 
at  the  Kirk,  an  example  justly  to  be  admired.  I  would  not 
lose  two  hours  of  a  day  if  it  would  not  answer  some  end. 
When  I  say  '  lose  two  hours,'  I  must  complain  to  you  that  the 
generality  of  Scotch  preachers  are  excessive  blockheads,  so 
truly  and  obstinately  dull,  that  they  seem  to  shut  out  know- 
ledge at  every  entrance."  If  Glasgow  and  Perth  were  bad,  still 
worse  were  dreary  Banff" and  barbarous  Inverness.  The  Scotch 
burghers,  their  ladies,  and  the  preachers  are  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  ron)ark  that  the  Scotch  climate  greatly  affected 
Wolfe's  sensitive  frame,  and  that  he  took  a  wrong  though  es- 
tablished method  of  keeping  out  the  cold  and  damp.     When 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  action  to  lift  the  soul  above  the 
■clay,  his  spirits,  as  he  admits,  rise  and  fall  with  the  weather 
and  his  impressions  vary  with  them.  "  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
my  writings  are  greatly  intluence<l  by  the  state  ot'  my  body  or 
mind  at  the  time  of  writing  ;  and  I'm  either  happy  or  ruined 
by  my  last  night's  rest,  or  from  sunshine,  or  light  and  sickly 
air :  such  infirmity  is  the  mortal  frame  subject  to." 

Inverness  was  the  climax  of  discomfort,  coarseness  and  dul- 
ness,  as  well  as  a  centre  of  disaffection.  Quarters  taere  in 
tliose  days  must  have  been  sometl)ing  like  quarters  in  an  In- 
dian village,  with  the  Scotch  climate  superadded.  The  houses 
were  hovels  ;  worse  and  moi-e  fetid  than  thos's  at  Perth.  Even 
whenitwas  fine  there  was  noaiuuseuient  l)ut  shooting  woodcocks 
at  the  risk  of  rheumatism.  When  thj  rains  poured  down  and 
the  roads  were  broken  up,  there  was  no  .society,  not  even  a  news- 
paper ;  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  eat  coarse  food  and  sleep  in  bad 
beds.  If  there  was  a  laird  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  "'as  apt  to  be 
some  "  Bumper  John  "  whose  first  act  of  hospitality  was  to  make 
you  drunk.  "  I  wonder  how  long  a  man  moderately  inclined 
that  way,  would  retpiire,  in  a  place  like  this,  to  wear  out  his 
love  for  arms,  and  soften  his  martial  spirit.  I  believe  the  pas- 
sion would  be  something  diminished  in  less  than  ten  years,  and 
the  gentleman  be  contented  to  be  a  little  lower  than  Cfesar  in 
the  list  to  get  rid  of  the  encumbrance  of  g*    ..tness." 

It  is  in  his  dreary  quarters  at  Inverness,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
perhapp  with  a  Highland  tempest  howling  outside,  that  the 
future  conqueror  of  Quebec  thus  moralizes  on  his  owa  condition 
and  prospects  in  a  letter  to  his  mother : 

"  The  winter  wears  awiiy,  so  do  our  years,  and  so  does  life  itself  ;  and 
it  matters  little  wliere  a  man  passes  his  days  ami  what  station  he  fills,  or 
whether  he  bo  great  or  considerable  ;  but  it  imports  him  something  to 
look  to  his  manner  of  life.  This  day  am  I  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
all  that  time  is  as  nothing.  When  I  am  fifty  (if  it  so  hii[)pens)  and  look 
back,  it  will  be  the  same  ;  and  so  on  to  the  last  hour.  But  it  is  worth  a 
moment's  consideration  that  one  may  be  called  away  on  a  sudden,  un- 
guarded "nd  unprepared  ;  and  the  oftener  these  thouj^hts  are  entertained, 
the  less  will  be  the  dread  or  fear  of  death.  You  will  judge  by  this  sort  of 
discourse  that  it  is  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  is  quiet  and  at  rest,  and  one 
of  those  intervals  wherein  men  think  of  what  ' '  .sy  really  are,  and  what 
they  really  should  be  ;  how  much  is  expected,  and  how  little  performed. 
Our  shortduration  here,  and  the  doubts  of  the  hereafter  should  awe  the  most 
flagitious,  if  they  reflected  on  them.  The  little  taken  in  for  meditation  is 
the  best  employed  in  all  their  lives  ;  for  if  the  uncertainty  of  our  state 
and  being  is  then  brought  before  us,  who  is  there  that  will  not  immedi- 
ately discover  the  inconsistency  of  all  his  behaviour  and  the  vanity  of  all 
his  pursuits  ?  And  yet,  we  are  so  mixed  and  compounded  that,  though 
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I  think  seriously  this  niimite,  and  lie  down  with  good  intentions,  it  is 
likely  1  may  rise  with  my  old  nature,  or  perhaps  with  the  addition  o£ 
some  new  impertinence,  and  be  the  same  wandering  lump  of  idle  errors 
that  I  have  ever  been. 

"  You  certainly  advise  me  well.  You  have  pointed  out  the  only  way 
where  there  can  be  no  disappointment,  and  comfort  that  will  never  fail 
lis,  carrying  men  steadily  and  cheerfully  in  their  journey,  and  a  place  of 
rest  at  the  end.  Nobody  can  be  more  persuaded  of  it  than  I  am  ;  but 
situation,  example,  the  current  of  things,  and  our  natural  weakness,  draw 
me  away  with  the  herd,  and  only  leave  me  just  strength  enough  to  resist 
the  worst  dejiree  of  our  iniquities.  There  are  times  when  men  fret  at 
trifles  and  quarrel  with  their  toothpicks.  In  one  of  these  ill-habits  I  ex- 
claim against  the  present  condition,  and  think  it  is  the  worst  of  all  ;  but 
coolly  and  temperately  it  is  plainly  the  best.  Where  there  is  most  em- 
ployment and  least  vice,  there  one  should  wish  to  be.  There  is  a  mean- 
ness and  a  baseness  not  to  endure  with  patience  the  little  inconvenience* 
we  are  subject  to  ;  and  to  know  no  happiness  but  in  one  spot,  and  that  in 
ease,  in  luxury,  in  idleness,  seems  to  deserve  our  contempt.  There  are 
young  men  amongst  us  that  have  great  revenues  and  high  military  sta- 
tions, that  repine  at  three  months'  service  with  their  regiments  if  they  gO' 
fifty  miles  from  home.  Soup  and  venaison  and  turtle  are  their  supreme 
delight  and  joy,  — an  effeminate  race  of  coxcombs,  the  future  leaders  of 
our  armies,  defenders  and  protectors  of  our  great  and  free  nation  ! 

"  You  bid  me  avoid  Fort  William,  because  you  believe  it  still  worse 
thnn  this  place.  That  will  not  be  my  reason  for  wishing  to  avoid  it  ; 
but  the  change  of  conversation  ;  the  fear  of  becoming  a  mere  ruffian  ; 
and  of  imbibing  the  tyrannical  principles  of  an  absolute  commander,  or, 
giving  way  insensibly  to  the  temptations  of  power,  till  1  become  proud^ 
insolent  and  intolerable  ; — these  considerations  will  make  me  wish  to 
leave  the  regiment  before  the  next  winter,  and  always  if  it  could  be  so 
after  eight  months  duty  ;  that  by  frequenting  men  above  myself  I  may 
know  my  true  condition,  and  by  discoursing  with  the  other  sex  may  learn 
Borne  civility  and  mildness  of  carriage,  b\it  never  pay  the  price  of  the  last 
improvement  with  the  loss  of  reason.  15etter  be  a  savage  of  some  use 
than  a  gentle,  amorous  I'uppy,  obnoxious  to  all  the  world.  One  oi  the 
wildest  of  wild  clans  is  a  worthier  being  than  a  perfect  Philander." 

Wolfe,  it  must  be  owned,  does  not  write  well.  He  has  rea.son 
to  envy,  as  he  does,  the  grace  of  the  female  style.  He  is  not 
only  ungrammatical,  which,  in  a  familiar  letter,  is  a  matter  of 
very  small  consequence,  but  somewhat  stilted.  Perhaps  it  was 
like  the  "  Madam,"  the  fashion  of  the  John.sonian  era.  Yet 
beneath  the  buckram  you  always  feel  that  there  is  a  heart. 
Persons  even  of  the  same  profession  are  cast  in  very  different 
moulds;  and  the  mould  of  Wolfe  was  as  different  as  po-ssible 
from  that  of  the  Iron  Duke. 

Woll'e's  dreary  garrison  leisures  in  Scotland,  however,  were 
not  idle.  His  books  go  with  hin),  and  he  is  doing  his  best  to 
cultivate  himself  both  professionally  and  generally.  He  after- 
wards recommends  to  a  friend,  evidently  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, a  long  list  of  military  histories  and  other  works  ancient 
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antl  inodorn.  Tlie  ancients  he  read  in  translations.  His  ranire 
is  wide  and  lie  appix'ciates  military  grnius  in  all  its  forma. 
"  There  is  an  abundance  of  military  kn{)wled;.je  to  be  picked  out 
of  the  lives  of  CJustavus  Adolpluis  and  Charles  XI I,  King  of 
Sweden,  and  of  Zisca  the  Bohemian  ;  and  if  a  .olerable  account 
could  be  got  of  the  exploits  of  Scanderbeg,  it  would  be  ines- 
timable, for  he  excels  all  the  otiiceis  ancient  and  modern  in 
the  conduct  of  a  small  defensive  army."  At  Louisburg,  Wolfe 
put  in  practice,  wi  Ji  good  efi'ect,  a  manoeuvre  which  he  had 
learned  from  the  t/arduchi  in  Xenophon,  showing  perhaps  by 
this  reproduction  of  the  tactics  employed  two  thousand  years 
before  by  a  barbarous  tribe,  that  in  the  so-called  art  of  war 
there  is  a  large  element  which  is  not  progressive.  Books  will 
never  make  a  soldier,  but  Wolfe,  as  a  military  student,  had  the 
advantage  of  actual  exjjerience  of  war.  Whenever  he  could 
find  a  teacher,  he  studied  mathematics,  zealously  though  appa- 
rently not  with  delight.  "  I  have  read  the  mathematics  till 
I  am  grown  perfectl}'  stupiil,  an<l  have  algebi-aically  worked 
away  the  little  portion  of  understanding  that  was  allowed  to  me. 
They  have  not  even  left  me  the  qualities  of  a  coxcomb:  for  I 
can  neither  laugh  nor  sing  nor  talk  an  hour  upon  nothing.  The 
latter  of  these  is  a  sensible  loss,  for  it  excludes  a  gentleman 
from  all  good  companyand  makes  him  entirely  unfit  for  the  con- 
versation of  the  ])olite  world."  "  I  don't  know  how  the  mathe- 
matics may  assist  the  judgment,  but  they  have  a  great  tendency 
to  make  men  dull.  I  who  am  far  from  being  sprig!»tly  even  in 
my  gaiety,  am  the  very  reverse  of  it  at  this  time."  Certainly 
to  produce  sprightliness  is  neither  the  aim  nor  the  general  effect 
of  mathematics.  Tliat  while  military  education  was  carried 
on,  general  culture  was  not  wholly  neglected,  is  proved  by  the 
famous  exclamation  about  Gray's  Elegy,  the  most  signal  honiago 
perhaps  that  a  poet  ever  received.  At  Glasgow,  where  there 
is  a  University,  Wolfe  studies  mathematics  in  the  morning  ;  in 
the  afternnn  he  endeavours  to  regain  his  lost  Latin. 

Nor  in  training  himself  did  he  neglect  to  train  his  soldiera. 
He  had  marked  with  bitterness  of  heart  the  murderous  conse- 
quence to  which  neglect  of  training  had  led  in  the  beginning 
of  every  war.  Probably  he  had  the  army  of  Frederick  before 
his  eye^.  His  words  on  musketry  practice  may  still  have  an 
interest.  "  Marksmen  are  nowhere  so  necessary  as  in  a  moun  ; 
tainous  country  ;  besides,  firing  at  objects  teaches  the  soldiers 
to  level  incomparably,  makes  the  recruit  steady,  and  removes 
the  foolish  apprehension  that  seizes  young  soldiers  when  they 
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lirst  load  their  anus  with  huUt'ts.  We  tiro,  first  singly,  then 
by  tiles,  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  then  by  ranlcs,  and  lastly  by 
platoons;  and  the  soldiers  see  the  eflects  of  their  shots,  espe- 
cially at  a  mark  or  upon  water.  Wo  shoot  obliquely  and  in 
diflerent  situations  of  ground,  from  heights  downwards  and 
contrariwise." 

Military  education  and  attention  to  the  details  of  the  profes- 
sion were  not  very  conunor  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
They  were  still  less  coiiuuoii  under  tho  Duke  of  Cumboiland. 
Before  ho  was  thirty,  Wolfo  was  a  great  military  authority, 
and  what  was  re(|uired  of  Chatham,  in  his  case,  was  not  so 
much  the  eye  to  discern  latent  merit,  as  the  boldness  to  pro- 
mote merit  over  tho  head  of  rank. 

In  a  passage  just  quoted  Wolfo  expresses  his  fear  lest  com- 
mand should  make  him  tyrannical.  Ho  was  early  tried  by  tho 
temptation  of  power.  He  bee  mo  Lieut.-Colonol  at  tw^onty- 
fivo  ;  but  In  the  absence  of  his  Colonel  he  had  already  been  in 
command  at  Stirling  when  he  was  only  twenty-three.  This 
Avas  in  quarters  where  he  was  practically  despotic.  He  does  not 
fail  in  his  letters  to  pour  out  his  heart  on  his  situation.  "  To- 
morrow Lord  George  Sackville  goes  away,  and  I  take  upon  me 
the  difficult  and  troublesome  employment  of  a  connnander.  You 
can't  conceive  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  keep  the  passions 
within  bounds,  when  authority  and  immaturity  go  together : 
to  endeavour  at  a  character  which  has  every  opposition  from 
within,  and  that  the  very  condition  of  the  blood  is  a  sufficient 
obstacle  to.  Fancy  you  see  mo  that  must  do  justice  to  good  and 
bad  ;  reward  and  punish  with  an  equol  unbiassed  hand  ;  one  t!M»t 
is  to  reconcile  the  severity  of  discip./ne  with  tho  dictates  of  hu- 
manity ;  one  that  must  study  the  tonipors  and  dispositions  of 
many  men,  in  order  to  make  their  situaticm  easy  and  agreeable 
to  them,  and  should  endeavour  to  oblige  all  without  partiality  ; 
a  mark  set  up  for  everybody  to  observe  and  judge  of ;  and  last  of 
all,  suppose  one  employed  in  discouraging  vice,  and  recommend- 
ing the  reverse,  at  the  turbulent  age  of  twenty-three,  when  it  is 
l)Ossible  I  may  have  as  groat  a  propensity  that  way  as  any  of  the 
men  that  I  converse  with."  He  had  difficultiesof  character  tocon- 
tend  with,  as  well  as  difficulties  of  age.  His  temper  was  quick  ; 
he  knew  it.  "  My  temper  is  much  too  warm,  and  sudden  resent- 
ment forces  out  expre.ssions  and  even  actions  that  arc  neither 
justifiable  nor  excusable,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  conceal  the 
natural  heat  so  much  as  I  ought  to  do."  He  even  felt  that  he 
was  apt  to  misconstrue  the  intentions  of  those  around  him,  and 
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to  clieii.sh  ffiomidleHS  prejudices.  "  I  liave  tluit  wicked  uispi>- 
hition  of  mind  that  whenever  1  know  tliat  people  have  enter- 
tained a  very  ill  opinior  I  imagine  they  never  change.  From 
whence  one  passes  easily  to  an  indifference  about  them,  and  then 
to  dislike;  and  though  I  flatter  myself  tliat  I  have  the  seeds  of 
justice  strong  enough  to  keep  from  doing  wrong,  even  to  an 
enemy,yet  there  lurks  a  hidden  poison  in  the  lieartthat  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  root  out.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  catch  fire  on  a  sudden, 
to  answei"  letters  the  moment  J  receive  them,  wlien  they  touch  me 
sensibly,  and  to  suffer  pas.sion  to  dictate  my  expressions  more 
than  my  reason.  The  next  day,  perhaps,  would  have  clianged 
this,  and  carried  more  moderation  with  it.  Every  ill  turn  of 
my  life  has  had  this  haste  and  first  impulse  of  the  moment  for 
its  cause,  and  it  proceeds  from  pride."  Solitary  command  and 
ab.sence  from  the  tempering  influences  of  general  .society  were, 
as  ho  keenly  felt,  likely  to  aggravate  his  infirmities.  Yet  ho 
proves  not  only  a  successful  but  a  popular  commander,  and  he 
seems  never  to  liavo  lost  his  friends.  The  "  .seeds  of  justice  " 
no  doubt  were  really  strong,  and  the  transparent  frankness  of 
his  character,  its  freedom  from  anything  like  insi<liousness  or 
malignity,  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  dispelling  resent- 
ment. 

His  first  regimental  minute,  of  which  his  b!  Dgrapher  gives  us 
an  abstract,  evinces  a  care  for  liis  men  which  must  have  been 
almost  startling  in  the  days  of  "  Hangman  Hawley."  He  de- 
sires to  be  acquainted  in  writing  with  the  men  and  the  com- 
panies they  belong  to,  and  as  soon  as  possible  with  their  char- 
acters, that  he  may  know  the  proper  objects  to  encourage,  and 
those  over  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  hand. 
The  officera  are  enjoined  to  visit  the  soldiers'  (juarters  fre- 
(juently ;  now  and  then  to  go  round  between  nine  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  not  trust  to  sergeants'  reports.  They  are 
also  requested  to  watch  the  looks  of  the  privates,  and  observe 
whether  any  of  them  were  palei-  than  usual,  that  the  reason 
might  be  inquired  into  and  proper  means  used  to  restore  them 
to  their  former  vigour.  Subalterns  are  told  that  "  a  young 
officer  should  not  think  lie  does  too  much."  But  firmness,  and 
great  firmness,  must  have  been  required,  as  well  as  watchful- 
ness and  kindness.  His  confidential  expressions  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  army  are  as  sti'ong  as  words  can  make  them. 
"  I  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  Infantry  in  general.  I  know 
their  discipline  to  be  bad  and  their  valour  precarious.  They 
are  easily  put  into  disorder  and  hard  to  recover  out  of  it.  They 
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frequently  kill  their  otticors  in  their  fear  and  iinml'M-  one  an- 
other in  their  confuHion."  "  Nothing,  I  think,  ean  hurt  thei'- 
diHeijilino — it  is  at  its  worst.  They  sliall  drink  antl  Hwear, 
plunder  and  murder,  with  any  troops  in  Europe,  the  CosHaekn 
and  Calmucks  themselves  not  exeepted."  "  It'  I  stay  niucli 
longer  with  the  regin\ent  1  shall  be  perfectly  corrupt ;  the  of- 
ficers are  loose  and  profligate  and  the  soldiers  are  very  devils." 
He  brought  the  (i7th,  however,  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
icmained  a  model  regiment  for  yiiars  after  he  was  gone. 

Nor  were  the  duties  of  a  conunanding  othccr  in  Scotland  at 
that  period  merely  military.  In  the  Highlands  esi)ecially,  he 
was  employed  in  ipienching  the  smoking  cudjers  of  rebellion, 
and  in  re-organizing  the  country  after  the  anarchy  of  civil  war. 
Disarming  had  to  be  done,  and  suppression  of  the  Highland 
costume,  which  now  marks  the  Queen's  tavourit*^  rcgin  ent,  but 
then  marked  a  rebel.  This  is  bad,  as  well  as  unworthy,  work 
for  soldiers,  who  have  not  the  trained  self-counnand  which  be- 
longs to  a  good  police,  and  for  which  the  Irish  Constabulary 
are  as  remarkable  as  they  are  for  courage  and  vigour.  Even 
"Wolfe's  sentiments  contracted  a  tinge  of  cruelty  from  his  occu- 
pation. In  one  of  his  subsecjuent  letters  he  avows  a  design  which 
would  have  led  to  the  mas.sacre  of  a  whole  clan.  "  Would  you 
believe  that  I  am  so  bloody  ? "  We  do  not  believe  that  he  was 
so  bloody,  and  are  confident  that  the  design,  if  it  was  ever 
really  formed,  wt)uld  not  have  been  carried  into  effect.  But 
the  passage  is  the  most  painful  one  in  his  letters.  The  net  le- 
.sult  of  his  military  admini  •  -ration,  however,  was  that  the  |»eo- 
ple  at  Inverness  were  willing  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Cund)er- 
land's  birthday,  though  they  were  not  willing  to  comply  with 
the  insolent  demand  of  Colonel  Lord  Bury,  who  had  come  down 
to  take  the  command  for  a  short  time,  that  they  should  cele- 
brate it  on  the  anniversary  of  Culloden.  It  is  a  highly  prob- 
able tradition  that  the  formation  of  Highland  regiments  was 
suggested  by  Wolfe. 

In  a  passage  which  we  have  quoted  Wolfe  glances  at  the 
awkward  and  [lerilous  position  in  which  a  young  commander 
was  placetl  in  having  to  control  tlie  moral  habits  of  officers  his 
equals  in  age,  and  to  rebuke  the  passions  which  mutinied  in 
his  own  blood.  He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  keep  himself 
immaculate.  But  he  is  always  struggling  to  do  right  and  re- 
pentant when  he  does  wrong.  "  We  use  a  very  dangerous  free- 
dom and  looseness  of  .speech  among  ourselves  ;  this  by  degrees 
makes  wickedness  and  debauchery  less  odious  than  it  should 
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be,  if  not  fiuniliar,  ami  sets  truth,  rolii,'ion,  and  virtue  at  a  f»reiit 
flistance.  I  hear  thin;4.seveiy  day  said  tliat  would  shock  your 
fars,  and  often  say  tiiinj^s  niyselt'  tliat  are  not  tit  to  l)e  re- 
peated, perhaps  witliout  any  ill  intention,  but  merely  by  the 
force  of  custom.  'I'lit'  best  that  can  be  ottered  in  our  (lefence  is 
that  some  of  us  see  the  evil  and  wish  to  avoid  it."  Anion^'  the 
very  early  letters  there  is  one  to  his  brother  about  "  luetty 
mantua  makers,"  etc.;  but  it  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  nonn- 
nal  deference  to  the  military  immorality  (»f  the  age  Once 
when  on  a  shoit  visit  to  London,  and  awav  from  the  restrain- 
ing  responsibilities  of  his  connunnd,  Wolfe,  according  to  hisown 
.iiccount,  lapsed  into  d(^bauehery.  "  In  that  short  time  I  com- 
mitted more  imprtident  acts  than  in  all  my  life  before.  1 
Jived  in  the  idlest,  [most]  dissolute,  abandoned  mamier  that 
could  be  conceived,  and  that  not  out  of  vice,  which  is  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  it.  I  have  escaped  at  length  and  am  once 
more  master  of  my  reason,  and  hereafter  it  shall  rule  my  con- 
<luct;  at  lea.st  I  hope  so."  Perhaps  the  lap.se  may  have  been 
worse  by  contrast  than  in  it«elf.  The  intensity  of  pure  affec- 
tion which  pervjides  all  Wolfe '.s  letters  is  sufticient  proof  tliat 
lie  had  never  abandoned  himself  to  .sensuality  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  corrupt  his  heart.  The  age  was  profoundly  sceptical, 
and  if  the  scepticism  had  not  spread  to  the  army  the  scof- 
fing had.  Wolfe  more  than  once  talks  lightly  of  going  to 
church  as  a  polite  form  ;  but  he  appears  always  to  have  a  pnic- 
tical  belief  in  God. 

It  is  worth}'  of  remark  that  a  plunge  into  London  dissipa- 
tion follows  very  close  upon  the  clisappointment  of  an  honour- 
able passion.  Wolfe  had  a  certain  turn  of  mind  which  fav- 
oured matrimony  "  prodigiously,"  and  he  had  fallen  very  much 
in  love  with  Mi.ss  Lawson,  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  But  the  old  General  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  opposed  the  match' 
apparently  on  pecuniary  gi'ounds.  "  They  have  their  eye  upon 
one  of  £30,000."  Miss  Lawson  had  only  £12,000.  Parents 
had  more  authority  then  than  they  have  now  ;  Wolfe  was  ex- 
ceedingly dutiful,  and  he  allowed  the  old  people,  on  whom, 
from  the  insufficiency  of  his  pay,  he  was  still  paitly  dependent 
to  break  off"  the  affair.  Such  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the 
history  of  its  termination.  The  way  in  which  Wolfe  records 
the  catastrophe,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  very  romantic.  "  This 
last  disappointment  in  love  has  changed  my  natural  disposition 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  believe  it  is  now  possible  that  I  mighl. 
prevail  upon  myself  not  to  refuse  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  if  properly  offered.     Rage  and  despair  do  not  com- 
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monly  produce  sucli  reason.able  effects ;  nor  are  they  the 
instruments  to  make  a  man's  fortime  by  but  in  particular 
cases."  It  was  long,  however,  before  he  could  think  of  Miss 
Lawson  without  a  pang,  and  the  sight  of  her  portrait  he  tells 
us  takes  away  his  appetite  for  some  days. 

At  seven  and  twenty  Wolfe  left  Scotland,  having  already  to 
seven  years'  experience  of  warfare  atlded  five  yeai's'  experience 
of  difficult  command.  He  is  now  abl"  ^o  move  about  a  little 
and  open  his  mind,  which  has  been  long  cramped  by  confine- 
ment in  Highland  quarters.  He  visits  an  old  uncle  in  Ireland, 
and,  as  one  of  the  victors  of  Culloden,  views  with  sjiecial  inter- 
est that  field  of  theBoyne,  where  in  the  last  generation  Liberty 
and  Progress  had  triumphed  over  the  House  of  Stuart.  "  I 
had  more  satisfaction  in  looking  at  this  spot  than  in  all  the 
variety  that  I  have  met  with ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  an- 
other j)iece  of  ground  in  the  world  that  I  could  take  so  inuch 
pleasure  to  observe."  Then,  though  with  difficulty,  he  obtained 
the  leave  of  the  pipe-clay  Duke  to  go  to  Paris.  There  he  saw 
the  hollow  grandeur  of  the  decaying  monarchy  and  the  immo- 
ral glories  of  Pompadour.  "1  was  yesterday  at  Versailles,  a 
cold  spectator  of  what  we  commonly  call  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence. A  multitude  of  men  and  women  were  assembled  to 
bow  and  pay  their  compliments  in  the  most  submissive  manner 
to  a  creature  of  their  own  species."  He  went  into  the  great 
world,  to  which  he  gains  admission  with  an  ease  which  .shows 
that  he  has  a  good  position,  and  tries  to  make  up  his  leeway 
in  the  graces  by  learning  to  fence,  dance,  and  ride.  He  wishes 
to  extend  his  tour  and  fjee  the  European  armies;  but  the  Duke 
inexorably  calls  him  back  to  pipe-clay.  It  is  proposed  to  him 
that  he  should  undertake  the  tutorship  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Richmond  on  a  military  tour  through  the  Low  Countries.  But 
he  declines  the  offer.  "  I  don't  think  myself  quite  eciual  to  the 
task,  and  as  for  the  pension  that  might  follow,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  it  would  not  become  me  to  accept  it.  I  can't  take 
money  from  any  one  but  the  King,  my  master,  or  from  some  of 
his  blood." 

Back,  therefore,  to  England  and  two  years  more  of  gariison 
duty  there.  Quartered  in  the  high-jjerched  keep  of  Dover 
where  "  the  winds  rattle  pretty  loud  "  and  cut  ott  from  the 
world  without,  as  he  .-ays,  by  the  absence  of  newspapers 
or  cofiee  houses,  he  employs  the  tedious  hours  in  reading 
while  his  officers  waste  the:n  in  piijuet.  The  ladies  in  the 
town  below  complain  through  Miss  Bi'ett  to  Mrs.  Wolfe  of  the 
unsociality   of   the   garrison.     "  Tell   Nannie    Brett's   ladies," 
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Wolfe  replies,  "  that  if  they  lived  as  loftily  and  as  much  in  tho 
clouds  as  we  do,  their  a|>petites  for  dancing  or  anything  else 
would  not  be  so  keen.  If  we  dress,  the  wind  disorders  our 
curls  ;  if  we  walk,  we  are  in  danger  of  our  legs ;  if  we  ride,  of 
our  necks."  Afterwards,  however,  he  takes  to  dancing  to  please 
the  ladie ,  and  apparently  grows  fond  of  it. 

Among  the  High  Tories  of  Devonshire  he  has  to  do  a  little 
more  of  the  work  of  pacification  in  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Highlands.  "  We  are  upon  such  terms  with  the 
people  in  general  that  I  have  been  forced  to  put  on  all  my  ad- 
dress, and  employ  my  best  skill  to  conciliate  matters.  It  be- 
gins to  work  a  little  favourably,  but  not  certairdy,  because  the 
perverseness  of  these  folks,  built  upon  their  disatt'ection,  makes 
the  task  very  difficult.  We  had  a  little  ball  last  night, to  celebrate 
His  Majesty's  birthday — purely  military  ;  that  is  the  men  were 
1 11  officers  except  one.  The  female  branches  of  the  Tory  fami- 
lies came  readily  enougli,  but  not  one  man  would  accept  the 
invitation  because  it  was  the  King's  bii'thday.  If  it  had  not 
fallen  in  my  way  to  see  such  an  instance  of  folly  I  should  not 
readily  be  brought  to  conceive  it."  He  has  once  more  to  sidly 
a  soldier's  sword  by  undertaking  police  duty  against  the  poor 
Gloucestershire  weavers,  who  are  on  strike,  and,  as  he  judges,, 
not  without  good  cause.  "  This  expedition  carries  me  a  little  out 

of  my  road  and  a  little  in  the  dirt I  hope  it  will 

turn  out  a  good  recruiting  party,  for  the  people  are  so  op- 
jjressed,  so  poor  and  so  wretched,  that  they  will  perhaps  hazard 
a  knock  on  the  pate  for  bread  and  clothes  and  turn  soldiers 
through  sheer  necessity." 

Chatham  and  glory  are  now  at  liand  ;  and  the  hero  is  ready 
for  the  hour — Std  mors  atra  caput  niyra  circuvivulat  iiinbro.. 
"  Folks  are  surprised  to  see  the  meagre,  decaying,  consumptive 
figure  of  the  son,  when  the  father  and  mother  preserve  such 
good  looks  ;  and  people  are  not  easily  persuaded  that  I  am  one 
of  the  family.  The  campaignsof  1743,'4,'5,'G,and  '7  stripped  me 
(if  my  bloou),  and  the  winters  in  Scotland  and  at  Dover  have 
brought  me  almost  to  old  age  and  infirmity,  and  this  without 
any  remarkable  intemperance.  A  few  years  more  or  less  are 
of  very  little  consequence  to  the  common  run  of  men,  and  theie- 
fore  I  need  not  lament  that  I  am  perha{)s  somewhat  nearer  my 
end  than  others  of  my  time.  I  think  and  write  upon  these 
points  without  being  at  all  moved.  It  is  not  the  vapours,  but 
a  desire  I  have  to  be  familiar  with  those  ideas  which  frighten 
and  terrify  the  half  of  mankind  that  makes  me  speak  upon 
the  subject  of  my  dissolution." 
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The  biogi-apher  aptly  compares  Wolfe  to  Nelson.     Both  were 
frail  in  body,  aspiring  in  soul,  sensitive,  liable  to  fits  of  des- 
pondency, sustained  against  all  weaknesses  by  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  public  service,  and  gifted  with  the  same  quick  eye  and 
the  same  intuitive  powers  of  command.     But  it  is  also  a  just 
remark  that  there  was  more  in  Nelson  of  the  love  of  glory, 
more  in  Wolfe  of  the  love  of  duty.     "  It  is  no  time  to  think  of 
what  is  convenient  or  agreeable  ;  that  service  is  certainly  the 
best  in  which  we  are  the  most  useful.     For  my  part  I  am  de- 
termined never  to  give  myself  a  moment's  concern  about  the 
nature  of  the  duty  which  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  order  us 
upon  ;  and  whether  it  is  by  sea  or  by  land  that  we  are  to  act 
in  obedience  to  his  commands,  I  hope  that  we  shall  conduct 
■ourselves  so  as  to  deserve  his  approbation.     It  will  be  suffi- 
•cient  comfort  to  you,  too,  as  far  as  my  person  is  concerned,  at 
least  it  will  be  a  reasonable  consolation,  to  reflect  that  the  Power 
which  has  hitherto  preserved  me  may,  if  it  be  his  pleasure, 
•continue  to  do  so  ;  if  not,  that  it  is  but  a  few  days  or  a  few 
years  more  or  less,  and  that  those  who  perish  in  their  duty 
and  in  the  service  of  their  country  die  honourably.     I  hope  I 
shall  have  resolution  and  firmness  enough  to  meet  every  ap- 
pearance of  danger  without  great  concern,  and  not  be  over 
.solicitous  about  the  event."     "  I  have  this  day  signified  to  Mr. 
Pitt  that  he  maydispo.se  of  my  slight  carcass  as  he  pleases; 
and  chat  I  am  ready  for  any  undertaking  within  the  reach  and 
-compass  of  my  skill  and  cunning.  I  am  in  a  very  bad  condition 
both  with  the  gravel  and  rheumatism  ;  but  I  had  much  rather 
•die  than  decline  any  kind  of  service  tliat  otters  itself:   if  I  fol- 
lowed my  own  taste  it  would  lead  me  into  Germany ;  ami  if 
my  poor  talent  was  consulted  they  should  place  me  in  the  cav- 
alry, because  nature  has  given  mo  good  eyes  and  a  warmth  of 
temper  to  follow  the  first  impressions.     However,  it  is  not  our 
part  to  choose  but  to  one}." 

All  know  that  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  pleased  to  dis- 
pose of  the  "  slight  carcass  "  was  by  sending  it  to  Rochefort, 
Louisburg,  Quebec.  Montcalm,  when  he  found  hinvself  dying, 
shut  himself  up  with  his  Confessor  and  the  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
and  to  those  wlio  came  to  him  for  orders  said  "  I  have  business 
that  must  be  attended  to  of  greater  moment  than  your  ruined 
garrison  and  this  wretched  country."  Wolfe's  last  words  were, 
"  Tell  Colonel  Baxter  to  march  Webb's  regiment  down  to 
(Charles  River,  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from  the  Bridge.  Now, 
God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace. " 
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Wk  have  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  memory  of  Falk- 
land. Ciirlyle's  sneer  at  him  has  always  seemed  to  us  about 
the  most  painful  thing  in  the  writings  of  Carlyle.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  public  life  is  meagre,  and  is  derived  mainly  from 
a  writer  under  whose  |)crsonal  influence  he  acted,  who  is  specially 
responsible  i'ov  the  most  (questionable  step  that  he  took,  and  on 
whose  veracity,  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  history  not 
much  reliance  cjin  be  placed.  But  we  cannot  doubt  his  title  to 
our  admiration  and  our  love.  Of  his  character  as  a  friend,  as  a 
host,  and  as  the  centre  of  a  literary  circle,  we  have  a  picture 
almost  peerless  in  social  history.  He  seems  to  have  presented 
in  a  very  attractive  form  the  combination — rare  now,  though 
not  rare  in  that  age,  especially  among  the  great  Puritan  chiefs 
— of  practical  activity  and  military  valour  with  high  culture 
and  a  serious  interest  in  great  questions.  Of  his  fine  feelings 
as  a  man  of  honour  we  have  more  than  one  proof.  We  have 
proof  equally  strong  of  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his 
country  ;  though  in  this  he  stood  not  alone  :  with  his  blood  on 
the  field  of  Newbury  mingled  that  of  many  an  English  yeoman, 
whose  cheeks  were  as  wet  when  he  left  his  Puritan  home  to  die 
for  the  religion  and  liberties  of  England  as  were  those  of  Lord 
Falkland  when  he  left  the  "lime-trees  and  violets"  of  Great 
Tew. 

Of  political  moderation,  if  it  means  merely  steering  a  middle 
course  between  two  extremes,  the  praise  is  cheap,  and  would  be 
shared  }>y  Falkland  with  many  weak  and  with  many  dishonest 
men.  It  may,  without  disparagement,  be  remarked  of  him  that 
his  rank  as  a  nobleman  was  almost  suthcient  in  itself,  without 
any  special  soundness  of  understanding  or  cahnness  of  temper- 
ament, to  prevent  him  from  throwing  himself  headlong  either 
into  an  absolutist  reaction  which  was  identified  with  the  as- 
cendency of  upstart  favourites,  and  contemners  of  the  old  nobil- 
ity, or  into  a  popular  revolution  which  soon  disclosed  its  ten- 
dency to  come  into  collision  with  the  privileged  order,and  which 
ended  its  pariicidal  career  by  leaving  England, duringsome  of  the 
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most  glorious  years  of  her  liistory,  uostitute  of  a  House  of  Lords. 
But  as  an  adherent,  and  no  doubt  a  deliberate  adherent,  of  Con- 
stitutional Monarchy,  Falkland  was  in  that  which  in  the  upshot 
proved  to  be  the  right  line  of  English  progress,  though  by  no 
nipans  the  right  line  of  progress  for  tlie  whole  world.  The 
(yonimonwealth  is  the  ideal  of  America,  where  it  is  practicable, 
and  it  alone.  Constitutional  Monarchy,  as  Falkland  rightly 
judged,  was  the  highest  attainable  ideid  for  England,  at  any  rate 
in  that  day.  Of  attaining  tlutt  ideal,  of  doing  anything  con- 
siderable towards  its  attainment,  or  towards  its  defence  against 
the  jiowers  of  absolutist  reaction  whose  triumph  would  have 
rendered  its  attainment  for  ever  impossible,  he  was  no  more 
capjible  than  he  was  of  performing  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

In  this  he  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  man  of  incomparably 
greater  intellect  than  his.  The  fame  of  Bacon  as  a  ])hilosnpher 
has  eclipsed  his  importance  as  a  politician.  But  his  ideal  of 
an  enlightened  monarchy,  invested  with  phmary  power,  but  al- 
waysusingits  power  in  conformity  with  law,  and  havingaVeruliim 
at  its  right  hand,  not  only  is  grand  and  worthy  of  the  majestic 
intelligence  from  which  it  sprang,  but  is  entitled  to  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy,  when  Ave  consider  how  wanting  in  enlightenment, 
how  rough,  how  uncertain,  how  provoking  to  a  trained  and  in- 
structed statesman  the  action  of  parliaments  composed  of  country 
gentlemen  and  meetiiig  at  long  intervals,  in  an  age  when  there 
were  no  political  newspapers  or  other  general  oi-gans  of  political 
information,  could  not  fail  sometimes  to  be.  But  Bacon,  ham- 
pered by  enfeebling  selfishness, as  Falkland  was  by  moregenerous 
tiefects,  was  incapable  of  taking  a  single  step  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  his  august  vision,  and  the  result  "was  a  miserable  fall 
from  the  ethereal  height  to  the  feet  of  a  Somerset  and  a  Buck- 
ingham. 

As  a  theologian,  Falkland  appeal's  to  have  been  a  Chilling- 
wo.'th  on  a  very  small  scale.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Prin- 
cipal Tuiloch,  in  his  interesting  chapter  on  him,  succeeds  in 
putting  him  higher.  But  he  shared,  with  Chillingworth  and 
Hales,  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  toleration,  for  which  both 
were  nobly  conspicuous,  though  Hales  did  not  sliow  liiiuself  » 
very  uncompromising  champion  of  his  principles  when  he  ac- 
cepted preferment  from  the  hands  of  their  arch-enemy,  Laud. 
The  learned  men  and  religious  philosophers  whom  Falkland 
gathered  round  him  at  Tew,  were  among  the  best  and  foremost 
thinkers  of  their  age  :  the  beauty  of  the  group  is  marred,  per- 
haps, only  by  the  sinister  intrusion  of  Sheldon. 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  tlie  very  graceful  sketch  of  Falk- 
land's life  published  by  him  in  aid  of  the  Falkland  Memorial, 
has  endowed  his  favourite  character  with  gifts  tar  rarer  and 
more  memorable  than  those  of  which  we  have  spoken;  with  an 
extraordinary  largeness  and  lucidity  of  mind,  with  almost  di- 
vine superiority  to  party  narrowness  and  bias,  with  conceptions 
anticipative  of  the  most  advanced  |)hilosophy  of  modern  times. 
He  'luotes  the  Dean  of  Westminster  as  atHrming  that  "  Falk- 
lanci  's  the  founder,  or  nearly  thefuunder,  of  the  best  and  most 
enlightening  tendencies  of  the  Church  of  England" — a  state- 
ment which  breeds  reflection  as  to  the  character  of  the  Church 
of  England  during  the  previous  centjry,  in  the  course  of  which 
its  creed  and  liturgy  were  formed.  The  evidence  of  these  trans- 
actions lies  wide  ;  much  of  it  is  still  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  something  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain Falkland  on  the  pinnacle  on  which  Mr.  Arnold  and  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  have  i)laced  him.  But  we  cannot  help 
surmising  that  he  has  in  some  measure  uridergone  the  process 
which, in  an  age  prolific  in  historic  fancies  as  well  as  pre-eminent 
in  historic  research,  has  been  undergone  by  almost  every 
character  in  history — that  of  being  transmuted  by  a  loving  bio- 
grapher, and  converted  into  a  sort  of  ventriloquial  apparatus 
through  which  the  biographer  preaches  to  the  present  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  past.  The  philosophy  ascribed  to  Falkland  is,  we 
suspect,  partly  that  of  a  teacher  who  was  then  in  the  womb  of 
time.  VVo  should  not  be  extreme  to  mark  this,  if  the  praise  of 
Falkland  had  not  been  turned  to  the  dispraise  and  even  to  the 
vilification  of  men  who  are  at  least  as  much  entitled  to  reverent 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen  as  he  is,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  large  body  of  English  citizens  at  the  present  day,  who 
are  the  objects,  we  venture  to  think,  of  a  somewhat  fanciful 
and  somewhat  unmeasured  antipathy.  Those  who  subscribe  to 
the  Falkland  Testimonial  are  collectively  set  down  by  Mr. 
Arnold  as  the  "  amiable" — those  who  do  not  subscribe  as  the 
"  unamiable."  Few, we  trust,  would  be  so  careful  of  their  money 
and  so  careless  of  their  reputation  for  moi-al  beauty  as  to  refuse 
to  pay  a  guinea  for  a  certificate  of  amialtility  countersigned  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Yet  even  the  amiable  might  hesitate  to 
take  part  in  erecting  a  monument  to  the  honour  of  Falkland, 
if  it  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  monument  to  the  dishonour 
of  Luther,  Gustavus,  Walsingham,  Sir  John  Eliot,  Pym ,  Ilainp- 
den,  Cromwell,  Vane,  and  Milton.  As  to  the  Nonconfurmists, 
their  contributions  are  probably  not  desired :  otherwise,  accus- 
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tomed  to  not  very  courteous  treatment  though  tliey  are,  it 
would  still  be  imprudent  to  warn  them  that  their  own  "hid- 
eoiisness'  was  to  be  carved  in  the  same  marble  with  the  beauty 
of  Lord  Falkland. 

On  Luther,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  Mr.  Arnold  expressly 
))estows  the  name  of  "  Phili.stine  ;"  and  if  he  bestows  it  on  the.se 
he  can  hardly  abstain  frcm  bestowing  it  on  the  rest  of  those  we 
have  named.  Milton,  at  all  events,  has  identified  himself  with 
Cromwell  as  thoroughly  as  one  man  ever  identified  himself  with 
another  ;  and  whatever  aspersion  is  cast  on  "  Worcester's  laur- 
eate wreath"  must  fall  equally  on  the  intermingling  bays.  We 
may  say  this  without  pretending  to  know  what  tlie  exact  mean- 
ing of  "  Philistine  "  now  is.  Originally,  no  doubt,  it  pointed  to 
some  specific  defect  on  the  part  of  those  with  regard  to  whom  it 
was  used,  and  possibly  also  on  the  part  of  those  who  used  it.  But 
with  the  fate  which  usually  attends  the  cant  phrase  of  a  clique, 
it  seems  to  be  degenerating,  by  lavi.sh  application^  into  some- 
thing which  iiritates  without  conveying  any  definite  instruc- 
tion. As  Luther  did  not  live  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Heinrich  Heine,  perfect  ethical  identity  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. "  Simpleton"  and  "  savage"  have  the  advantage  of  being 
intelligible  to  all,  and  when  introduced  into  discu-ssion  with 
grace,  perhaps  they  may  be  urbane. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt,  without  authentic  materials,  to  fill 
in  the  faint  outline  of  an  historic  figure.  But,  judging  from 
such  indications  as  we  have,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
Falkland,  instead  of  being  a  man  c^  extraordinarily  serene  and 
well-balanced  mind,  was  rather  excitable  and  impulsive.  His 
tones  and  gestuies  are  vehement ;  where  another  man  would  be 
content  to  protest  against  what  he  thought  an  undeserved  act 
of  homage  by  simply  keeping  his  hat  on,  Falkland  rams  his 
down  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands.  He  goes  most  ar- 
dently with  the  po])ular  paity  through  the  eai'ly  stages  of  the 
revolution ;  then  he  somewhat  abruptly  breaks  away  from  it, 
disgusted  with  its  defects,  though  they  certainly  did  not  exceed 
those  of  other  parties  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  feeling 
in  himself  no  power  to  control  it  and  keep  it  in  the  right  path. 
He  is  under  the  influence  of  others,  first  of  Hampden  and  then 
of  Hyde,  to  an  extent  hardly  compatible  with  the  possession  of 
a  mind  of  first-rate  power.  When  he  is  taxed  with  inconsistency 
for  going  round  upon  the  Bill  for  removing  the  Bishops  from 
Parliament,  his  plea  is  that  at  the  time  when  he  voted  for  the 
Bill  "  he  had  been  persuaded  by  that  worthy  gentleman  (Hamp- 
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den)  to  believe  many  things  which  he  had  since  found  to  be 
untrue,  and  therefore  he  had  changed  his  opinion  in  many  par- 
ticulars as  well  to  things  as  persons."  Hainpdou  h'mself  would 
hardly  have  been  led  by  anybody's  persuasions  on  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  Clarendon  tells  us  that  his  friend,  from 
his  experience  of  the  Short  Parliament,  "contracted  such  a 
reverence  for  Parliaments  that  he  thought  it  really  impossible 
they  could  ever  produce  mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the  king- 
dom." We  always  regard  with  some  suspicion  Clarendon's 
artful  touches  ;  otherwise  we  should  say  that  there  is  a  pretty 
bruscjue  change  from  this  unbounded  reverence  for  the  Short 
Parliament  to  an  appearance  in  arms  against  its  successor, 
especially  as  the  leader  and  soul  of  both  Parliaments  was  Pym. 
In  the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  Falkland  showed  such  ar- 
dour that,  as  Clarendon  intimates,  those  who  knew  him  not 
ascribed  his  behaviour  to  personal  resentment.  His  lips  formu- 
lated the  very  doctrine  so  fatal  to  the  gieat  accused,  that  a 
number  of  acts  severally  not  amounting  to  high  treason  might 
cumulatively  support  the  charge.  "  How  many  haires'  breadths 
makes  a  tall  man  and  how  many  makes  a  little  man,  noe  man 
can  well  say,  yet  we  know  a  tall  man  when  we  see  him  fi'om  a 
low  man ;  soo  'tis  in  this, — how  many  illegal  acts  make  a  trea- 
son is  not  certainly  well  known,  but  we  well  know  it  when  we 
see."  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  "  alone  amongst  his  party  Falkland 
rjvised  his  voice  against  pressing  forward  Stratford's  impeach- 
ment with  unfair  or  viudicti\?e  haste."  That  is  to  say,  when 
Pym  proposed  to  the  House,  sitting  with  closed  doors,  at  onco 
to  carry  up  the  impeachment  to  the  Lords  and  demand  the  ar- 
rest of  Strafford  without  delay,  Falkland,  moved  by  his  great, 
and,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  laudable  respect  for  regularity  of  pro- 
ceeding, proposed  first  to  have  the  charges  formally  drawn  up 
by  a  committee.  Falkland's  proposal  was  almost  fatuous ;  it 
proves  that  the  grand  difference  between  him  and  Pym  was 
that  Pym  was  a  great  man  of  action  and  that  he  was  not.  It 
Wv.  aid  have  been  about  as  rational  to  suggest  that  the  lighted 
match  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  Guy  Fawkes 
till  a  committee  had  formally  reported  on  the  probable  effects 
of  gunpowder  if  ignited  in  large  quantities  beneath  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  Parliament  was  sitting.  Stratford  would  not 
have  respected  forms  in  the  midst  of  what  he  must  have  well 
known  was  a  revolution.  He  would  probably  have  struck  at 
the  Commons  if  they  had  not  struck  at  him  ;  certainly  he  would 
have  I >laced  himself  beyond  their  reach;  and  the  promptness. 
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■of  Pym's  decision  saved  the  party  and  the  country.  No  prac- 
ticjil  injustice  was  done  by  wresting  the  sword  out  of  Straf- 
ford's hand  and  putting  him  in  safe  keeping  till  the  charges 
•could  be  drawn  u[)  in  form,  as  they  immediately  wpre.  Falk- 
land himself  in  proposing  a  committee  avowed  his  conviction 
that  the  grounds  for  the  impe-ichment  were  perfectly  sufficient. 
His  name  docs  not  appear  among  the  Straflbrdians  ;  and  had  he 
op)>osed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  it  seems  morally  certain  that 
Clarendon  would  have  told  us  so.  The  strength  of  this  pre- 
sumption is  not  impaired  by  any  vague  words  of  Baxter  coup- 
ling the  name  of  Falkland  with  that  of  Digby  as  a  seceder  from 
the  party  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bill.  Had  Falkland  voted 
with  Digby,  his  name  would  have  appeared  in  the  same  list. 
That  he  felt  qualms  and  wavered  at  the  last  is  very  hicely  ;  but 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  voted  for  the  Bill.  There  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  he  took  the  sterner,  though  probably 
more  constitutional,  line,  on  the  question  of  allowing  the  ac- 
cused to  be  heard  by  counsel.  But  the  evidence  is  meagre  and 
doubtful  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  reading  it  aright  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  that  Pym  and  Hampden  themselves 
were  against  proceeding  by  Bill,  and  in  favour  of  demanding 
judgment  on  the  impeachment.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that 
Falkland  pleaded  against  extending  the  consequences  of  the 
Act  of  Attainder  to  JStraftbrd's  children,  and  in  this  he  showed 
himself  a  true  gentleman. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Laud,  Mr.  Arnold  wishes  to  draw  a 
strong  line  between 


the 


conduct  of  his  favourite  and  that  of 
the  savage  "  Puritans."  He  says  that  Falkland  "  I'efused  to 
concur  in  Laud's  impeachment."  If  he  did,  we  must  say  he 
acted  very  inconsistently,  for  in  his  speech  in  ftivour  of  the 
Bishops'  Bill  he  violently  denounced  Laud  as  a  participator  in 
Strafford's  treason  : — 

"  We  shall  find  both  of  them  to  have  kindled  and  blown  the  common 
fire  of  both  nations,  to  have  both  sent  and  maintained  that  book  (of  Canons) 
of  which  the  author,  no  doubt,  hath  long  since  wished  with  Nero,  Utinam 
rtescissem  literas  !  and  of  which  more  than  one  kingdom  hath  cause  to  wish 
that  when  he  wrote  that  he  liad  rather  burned  a  library,  though  of  the 
value  of  Ptolemy's.  We  shall  find  them  to  have  been  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  breach,  I  will  not  say  of,  but  since,  the  pacification  of 
Berwick.  We  shall  find  them  to  have  been  the  almost  sole  abettors  of  my 
Lord  Strafford,  whilst  he  was  practising  upon  another  kingdom  that  man- 
ner of  government  which  he  intended  to  settle  in  this  ;  where  he  com- 
mitted so  many  mighty  and  so  manifest  enormities  and  oppressions  as  the 
like  have  not  been  committed  by  any  governor  in  any  government  since 
Verras  left  Sicily  ;  and  after  they  had  called  him  over  from  being  deputy 
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of  Ireland  to  bo  in  a  iu<aimor  Deputy  of  Eiiyljiiul  (nil  things  hero  being 
governed  by  ii  junctillo  and  the  junctillo  governed  by  him)  to  have  assisted 
him  in  the  giving  such  counsuia  ami  the  pursuing  such  courses,  as  it  is  a 
hard  and  nieaauriiig  cost  whether  they  were  mure  unwiso,  more  t...just,  or 
more  unfortunate,  and  which  had  infallibly  bi-en  our  dostruct.on  if  by  the 
grace  of  God  their  share  had  not  been  as  small  in  the  subti.Hy  of  serpents 
as  in  the  innocency  of  doves." 

Wc  are  not  awaro,  liowever,  of  the  existence  of  any  positive 
]iroof  that  Falkliind  did  "  refuse  to  concur  "  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Laud.  Tliere  is  notliinj^,  we  believe,  but  the  general 
statement  of  ( 'larendon  that  his  friend  regarded  with  horror 
tlio  storm  giithciing  against  the  archbisho|>,  which  the  words  of 
Falkland  himself,  just  ([Uoted,  seem  sulHcient  to  disprove.  Mr. 
Arnold  tells  us  that  "  Falkland  disiike<l  Laud  ;  he  had  a  na- 
tural antipathy  to  his  heat,  fussiness,  and  arbitrary  temper." 
ife  had  an  antipathy  to  a  good  deal  more  in  Laud  than  this, 
and  expressed  his  dislike  in  language  which  ;;noweil  that  he 
was  himself  not  deticient  in  heat  wiien  his  religious  feelings 
were  aroused.  He  accused  Laud  and  tlio  ecclesiastics  of  his 
party  of  ha\'ing  "  dcstroye<l  unity  under  pretence  of  iniifor- 
mity ;  "  of  having  "  brought  in  Superstition  and  Scandal  under 
the  titles  of  Reverence  ai"l  Decency  ;  "  of  having  "  defiled  the 
Church  by  adorning  the  chuiches  ;  "  of  liaving  "  destroyed  as 
much  of  the  Gospel  as  they  could  without  themselves  being 
destroyed  by  the  law."  Pfe  compared  them  to  the  hen  in  iEsop, 
fed  too  fat  to  lay  egg^,  and  to  dogs  in  the  manger,  who  would 
neither  preach  nor  let  others  preach.  He  charged  them  with 
checking  instruction  in  order  to  introduce  that  religion  which 
accounts  ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion.  He  endorsed  the 
common  belief  that  one  of  them  was  a  Papist  at  heart,  and 
that  only  regard  for  his  salary  prevented  him  fi-om  going  over 
to  Rome.  All  this  uttered  to  a  Parliament  in  such  a  mood 
would  hardly  be  in  favour  of  gentle  dealing  with  the  arch- 
bishop. But  Pym  and  Hampden,  as  Clarendon  himself  admits, 
never  intended  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  old  man  ; 
they  were  satisfied  with  having  put  him  in  safe  keepmg  and 
removed  him  from  the  councils  of  the  King.  When  they  were 
gone,  the  Presbyterians,  to  whom  the  leadership  of  the  Revo- 
lution then  passed,  took  up  the  impeachment  and  brought  Laud 
to  the  block. 

The  parts  were  distributed  among  the  leaders.  To  Falkland 
was  entrusted  the  prosecution  of  the  ijord  Keeper  Finch  ;  and 
this  part  he  performed  in  a  style  which  thoroughly  identifies  him 
with  the  other  leaders,  and  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  move- 
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ment  a*^  this  stage  of  the  Rovohition.  No  man,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  did  more  to  set  the  stone  rolling ;  it  Avas  not  likely 
that,  with  his  slender  force,  he  would  be  able  to  stop  it  at  once 
in  mid  career. 

In  contrasting  Falkland's  line  of  conduct  with  that  of  the 
"  Puritans,"  on  the  (|uestii>n  of  the  Bishops'  Bill  and  of  the 
impeachment  of  Laud,  Mr  Arnold  indicates  his  impression  that 
all  Puritans  were  on  i)rinciple  enemies,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  fanatical  enemies,  of  Kpiscopacy.  But  he  will  find  that 
at  this  time  many  Puritans  were  Low  Church  Pipiscopalians, 
wishing  only  to  moderate  the  pretensions  and  cuib  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bishops.  Episcopacy  is  not  one  of  the  grievances 
]irotested  against  in  the  Millenary  Petition.  Sii  John  Eliot 
appears  to  have  been  as  strong  an  Erastian  as  Mr.  Arnold  could 
desire. 

It  seems  to  us  hardly  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction in  any  I'cspect,  except  that  of  practical  ability,  be- 
tween Falkland  and  Hampden.  Falkland  failed  to  understand, 
while  Hampden  miderstood,  the  character  of  the  King  and  the 
full  peril  of  the  situation ;  that  was  the  real  ditlerence  between 
the  two  men.  The  political  and  ecclesiastical  ideal  of  both  in 
all  probability  was  pretty  much  the  same.  Mr.  Arnold  chooses 
to  describe  Hampden  as  "  seeking  the  Lord  about  militia  or 
ship-money,"  and  he  undertakes  to  represent  Jesus  as  "  whis- 
pering to  him  Avith  benign  disdain."  Sceptics,  to  disprove  the 
objective  reality  of  the  Deity,  allege  that  every  man  makes 
God  in  his  own  image.  They  n.ight  perhaps  find  an  indirect 
confirmation  of  their  remark  in  the  numerous  lives  and  por- 
traitures of  Christ  which  have  appeared  of  late  years,  each  en- 
tirely different  from  the  rest,  and  each  stamped  clearly  enough 
with  the  impress  of  an  individual  mind.  But  where  has  Hamp- 
den spoken  of  liimself  as  "  seeking  the  Lord  about  militia  or 
ship-money  ? "  He  appears  to  have  been  a  highly-educated 
man  of  the  world.  In  one  of  his  few  remaining  letters  there 
are  recommendations  to  a  friend,  who  had  consulted  him  about 
the  education  of  his  sons,  which  seem  to  blend  regard  for  re- 
ligion with  enlightened  liberality  of  view.  If  he  prayed  for 
support  and  guidance  in  his  undertakings,  surely  he  did  no 
more  than  Mr.  Arnold  himself  practically  recommends  people 
to  do  when  he  urges  them  to  join  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  Even  should  Mr.  Arnold  light  on  an  authentic  in- 
stance of  Scripture  })hraseology  used  by  Hampden,  or  any 
other  Puritan  chief,  in  a  way  which  would  now  be  against  good 
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ta.sto,  Ills  critical  and  historical  sonso  will  rcailily  inako  ullow- 
anco  for  tho  ilitibronco  between  the  pi'csent  time  ami  the  time 
when  the  Bible  was  a  newly- recovered  book,  and  when  its  lan- 
.t,'uage,  on  the  believer's  lips  and  to  the  believer's  cars,  was  still 
fresh  as  tlu;  dew  of  the  morninj,'. 

It  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  separate  Falkland's  j^'en- 
oral  character  from  that  of  Pym,  of  whose  existence  Mi-.  Arnold 
has  shown  himself  consci(»us  by  once  mentioninijf  his  name. 
'J'he  political  philosophy  of  Pym's  speeches  is  most  distinctly 
constitutional ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  in  point  of  l)reailth  or 
di'^nity  they  U'ave  nuich  to  be  desiri'il,  while  they  un([uestioii- 
ably  expi'ess,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  mind  of  a  leadei-  of  the 
Puritan  party. 

Whoever  contrasts  Falkland  with  the  Puritans  will  have  to 
encounter  the  somewhat  untoward  fact  that  in  his  speech 
aj^ainst  the  High  Church  Bishops,  Falkland,  if  he  does  not  ac- 
tually call  himself  a  Puritan,  twice  identities  the  Puritan  cause 
with  his  own.  Among  the  bad  objects  which  he  accuses  the 
clergy  of  advocating  in  their  sermons  is  "  the  demolishing  <yf 
Puritanism  and  propriety."     Again  he  cries  : — 

"  Alas  !  thoy  whoso  ancestors  in  the  dirkost  times  excmninnnicatod  tlio 
breakers  of  Magna  Cliarta  do  now  by  themselves,  and  their  adlieront^, 
both  write,  preach,  plot,  and  act  against  it,  by  onconra'.,'ing  Dr.  Heale,  by 
preferring  Dr.  Mainwaring,  appearing  forward  for  monopolies  and  8hi;i- 
money,  and,  if  any  wore  slow  and  backward  to  comply,  blasting  both  them 
and  their  preferment  with  the  ntinost  expre38i(m  of  their  hatred— the  title 
of  Puritans." 

These  wortls  may  help  to  make  Mr.  Arnold  aware,  when  he 
mows  down  the  Puritan  party  with  some  trenchant  epithet, 
how  wide  the  sweep  of  his  scythe  is  ;  and  tho  same  thing  will 
be  still  more  distinctively  brought  before  him  by  a  perusal  (if 
he  has  not  already  perused  it)  of  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in 
Mr.  Sandford's  "Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion." It  can  hardly  bo  necessary  to  remind  him,  or  any  one 
else,  of  the  portrai*^  of  one  who  was  a  most  nndoubted  Puritan, 
drawn  by  Lucy  H  itchinson.  If  this  portrait  betrays  the  hand 
of  a  wife.  Clarendon's  portrait  of  Falkland  betrays  the  hand  of  a 
friend  ;  and  even  a  beloved  husband  is  not  more  likely  to  be  the 
object  of  exaggerated, though  sincere  praise,  than  tho  social  head 
and  the  habitual  host  of  a  circle  of  literary  men.  At  all  events 
Lucy  Hutchinson  is  painting  what  .she  thought  a  perfect  Puritan 
would  be ;  and  her  picture  presents  to  us,  not  a  coar.so,  crop- 
eared,  and  snuffling  fanatic,  but  a  highly  accomplished,  refined, 
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•jjullnnt,  and  most  "aiiiinbld,"  tliouj,'h  iclijiions'  nnd  soriuusly- 
niimU'd  ju;i'ntleniaii.  Tlio  Si)erict'riiin  .school  of  sontiinont  soonis 
to  Mr.  Arnold  very  lovely  coinpatvd  with  the  imm  of  the  New 
Model  Aiiuy  and  their  wuy.s.  In  thej^eneral  of  the  New  Mod'd 
Army,  Sir  Thonia.s  Fairfax,  he  ha.sadi.stinct.and  wc  venture  to 
.say  very  wortliy,  pupil  of  that  school. 

Over  the  most  (puvstionable  as  well  as  the  most  momejitous 
pa.ssago  in  Falkland's  piiMie  life.liisaduiirei' pa.sses  with  a  fjrace- 
i'ul  literary  movement.  Falkland  was  sworn  in  as  a  Privy 
Councillor  three  days  before,  and  as  Secretary  of  State,  four 
da}s  after,  the  attem])t  of  the  King  to  seize  tin-  Five  Mend)eis. 
He  was  thus,  in  outward  apjiearanco  at  least,  brought  into 
calamitous  connection  with  an  act  wliich,  as  Clarendon  sees, 
was  the  signal  for  civil  war.  Chirendon  veliemmtly  ili.sclaims 
for  him.self  and  his  two  friends  any  knowledge  of  the  Kinjj's 
design.  So  far  as  the  more  violent  part  of  the  proceeding  is 
concerned,  we  can  easily  believe  him  ;  a  woman  mad  with  vir.- 
dictive  arrogance  inspired  it,  and  nobody  except  a  madman 
would  have  been  privy  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  so  ea.sy  to  believe  him 
with  regard  to  the  impeachment,  which  was  in  fact  an  attempt 
to  take  the  lives  of  the  King's  enemies  by  ai  raigning  theni  be- 
fore a  political  tribunal,  hostile  to  them  and  favourable  to  their 
accu.ser,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  a  fair  and  legal  trial  before 
a  jury.  By  accepting  the  Secretaryshii,  Falkland  at  all  events 
assumed  a  certain  inea.sure  of  rcsponaibij  .ty  after  the  fact  for  a 
proceeding  wliich,  we  repeat,  rendered  civil  war  inevitable,  be- 
cause it  must  have  convinced  the  popular  leaders  that  to  put 
faith  in  Charles  with  such  councillors  as  he  had  about  him  would 
be  insanity  ;  and  that  if  they  allowed  Parliament  to  rise  and  the 
King  to  resume  the  power  ol  the  sword, not  only  would  all  their 
work  of  reform  be  nndonc,  but  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Eliot  would 
be  theirs.  Clarendon  owns  that  Hampden's  carriage  from  that 
day  was  changed,  implying  that  up  to  that  day  it  had  been 
temperate  ;  and  the  insinuation  that,  beneath  the  cloak  of  ap- 
parent moderation,  Hampden  had  been  secretly  breathing  coun- 
sels of  violence  into  the  minds  of  others  deserves  no  attention, 
when  it  comes  from  a  hostile  .source.  Of  the  purity  of  Falk- 
land's motives  we  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  but  wo 
venture  to  think  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he  did 
right.and  this  not  only  on  grounds  of  technical  constitutionalism, 
which  in  the  present  day  would  render  imperative  the  retire- 
ment of  a  Minister  whose  advice  had  been  so  flagrantly 
disregarded,  but  on    prounds  of  the   most  broadl}'   practical 
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kind.  Ho  t'oit'i'ited  for  oviT,  not  only  any  intliji'ncc  wliicli  lio 
niij^ht  havo  retained  over  the  popular  leaders,  and  any  ai'cess 
wluclj  he  nii<,'lit  liave  liad  to  tlieni  in  their  more  pacitie  mood,  but 
probahly  all  real  control  over  the  Kinj-.  CJIiuiles  was  the  very 
last  man  whom  you  could  atlbnl  to  allow  in  the  sli<,'ht(!st  (hiprroe 
to  tamper  with  your  honour.  It  is  .surely  concnivahlc  that  the 
rf^eolleetion  of  an  unfortunate  step,  and  the  sense  of  a  false  posi- 
tion, may  have  min;^ded  with  the  sorrow  caused  hy  the  puhlie 
calamities  in  the  melaneholy  which  drove  Falkland  to  cast 
away  his  life. 

In  the  Civil  War  Falkland  was  always  "  inq^eminatin^^  /Varc, 
Pence."  Our  hearts  are  with  him,  hut  it  was  of  no  use.  It  is 
an  unhappy  ])ait  of  civil  wars  that  there  can  he  no  real  peaee 
till  one  party  has  succund)ed:  compromise  (»nly  leads  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  conflict.  Tliere  is  sense  as  well  as  di^'nity  in  the 
deliberate  thouj,di  mournful  acceptance  of  necessity,  and  tin; 
determination  to  play  out  the  part  which  could  not  be  declineil, 
expresei'd  in  the  letter  written  at  the  outbreak  of  the  con- 
Hict  by  Liie  Parliamentarian,  Sir  William  Waller,  to  a  personal 
friend  in  the  other  camp  : 

"  My  afl'ection.^  to  yi)U  are  so  unelmngoiible  that  hostility  itself  cannot 
violate  iny  friondshii)  to  yonr  person  ;  hut  I  must  ho  true  to  the  cause 
wherein  I  servo.  T!ie  great  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  my  heart,  knows 
with  what  reluctance  I  go  upon  this  service,  and  with  what  perfect  liatred 
I  look  upon  a  war  without  an  enemy.  Tlie  God  of  peace,  in  His  good  time, 
sond  us  peace,  and  in  the  meantime  tit  us  to  receive  it  !  Wo  are  both  on 
the  stage,  and  we  must  act  tlie  parts  tliat  are  as.signed  us  in  this  tragedy. 
Lot  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  honour,  and  witliout  ptT-sonal  animosities." 

A  man  in  this  f:ame  of  mind,  we  submit,  was  likely  to  get  to 
the  end  of  a  civil  war  more  speedily  than  a  man  in  the  mood, 
amiable  as  it  was,  of  Falkland. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  failure,  the  inevitablti  failure  of  Falk- 
land's passionate  plea<lings  for  peaee  may  have  saved  him  from 
a  woi',se  (loom  than  death  on  the  field  even  of  civil  war.  In 
the  case  of  the  Five  Members,  the  King  had  .shown  how  little 
regard  he  had,  at  least  how  little  regard  the  mistress  of  his 
councils  had,  for  the  honour  of  his  advi.sers.  The  pair  might 
liave  used  Falkland  to  lure  by  the  pledge  of  his  high  character 
the  leaders  of  the  Parliament  into  the  acceptance  of  a  creaty 
which  the  King,  with  his  notions  of  divine  right,  and  the  Queen 
with  her  passionate  love  of  absolute  power,  would,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  have  violated  as  soon  as  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
had  been  disbanded,  and  the  ])ower  of  the  sword  hnd  returned 
into  the  King's  hands.     Falkland  might  ha\e  even  seen  the 
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scaffold  erected,  tlirough  the  prostitution  of  liis  own  honour,  for 
the  men  whose  ardent  associate  he  had  been  in  the  overthrow  of 
,u:overnment  by  prerogative  and  in  the  impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford. 

Flinging  epithets  at  Cromwell  is  a  very  harndess  indidgence 
of  sentiment.  His  memory  has  pa.^sed  unscathed  even  through 
the  burning  eloquence  which,  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Restoration, 
denounced  him  as  "  wearing  a  bad  hat,  and  that  not  paid  for." 
Since  research  has  ])laced  him  before  us  as  lie  really  was,  the 
opinion  has  been  gaining  ground  that  he  was  about  the  greatest 
human  force  ever  directed  to  a  moral  purpose  ;  and  in  that 
sense,  about  the  greatest  man,  take  him  all  in  all,  that  ever  trod 
the  scene  of  history.  If  his  entire  devotion  to  his  cause,  his 
valour,  his  magnajiimity,  his  clemency,  .  is  fidelity  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  his  domestic  excellence  and  tcTiderness  are  not  "con- 
duct," all  we  can  say  is,  so  much  the  v/orse  for  "  conduct." 
The  type  to  which  his  character  belonged,  in  common  with 
the  whole  series  of  historic  types,  had  in  it  something  that 
was  special  and  transitory,  combined  with  nmch  that,  so  far 
as  we  see,  was  universal  and  wili  endure  for  ever.  It  is  in 
failing  to  note  the  special  and  transitory  element,  and  the 
limitations  which  it  imposed  on  the  hero's  greatness,  that  Car- 
lyle's  noble  bio'^raphy  runs  into  poetry,  and  departs  from  histoi'ie 
truth.  To  sujiply  this  defect  is  the  proper  woyV.  of  rational 
criticism  ;  but  the  criticism  which  begins  with  "  Philistine  "  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  rational. 

The  objection  urged  by  Bolingbroke  against  (-rom well's 
foreign  policy,  on  the  ground  that  to  unite  with  France,  which 
was  gaining  strength,  against  Spain,  which  was  beginning  to 
decline,  was  not  the  way  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  '\n 
Europe,  is  once  more  reproduced  as  though  it  had  not  been  often 
Virought  forward  and  answered.  Cromwell  w^as  not  bound  to 
trouble  his  head  about  such  a  figment  of  a  special  diplomacy  as 
the  balance  of  power  any  more  than  Shakespeare  was  bound  to 
trouble  his  head  about  Voltaire's  rules  for  the  drr.ma.  He  was 
the  chief  and  the  defender  of  Protestantisn),  and  as  such  he  was 
naturally  led  to  ally  himself  with  France,  which  was  compara- 
tively liberal,  against  Spain,  which  was  the  great  organ  of  the 
(Catholic  reaction.  An  alliance  with  Spain  was  a  tiling  impossible 
for  a  Puritan.  Looking  to  the  narrower  interest  of  England, 
much  more  was  to  be  gained  by  a  war  with  Spain  than  by  a  war 
with  France,becauseby  a  war  with  Sjiain  an  entrance  was  forced 
for    English  enterprise  througli  the  barriers  which   Spanish 
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monopoly  had  raised  against  commercial  enterprise  in  America. 
The  security  of  England  appears,  in  Cromwell's  judgment,  to 
have  depended  on  her  intrinsic  strength,  which  no  one  can  doubt 
that,  under  extraordinary  disadvantages,  he  immensely  increased, 
rather  than  on  the  maintenance  of  a  European  oquilibriuni 
which,  as  tlie  number  of  the  powers  increased,  became  palpably 
impracticable.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  incipient  decline  of 
the  double-headed  House  of  Austria,  if  it  is  visible  to  our  eyes 
as  we  trace  back  the  course  of  events,  can  hardly  have  been 
visible  to  any  eye  at  that  time  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  that  the  dangerous  siscendency  of  Louis  XIV^.  resulted 
in  great  measure  from  the  betrayal  of  England  by  Charles  II., 
and  would  have  been  impossible  had,  we  will  not  say  a  second 
Cromwell,  but  a  Protestant  or  patriotic  monarch,  sat  on  the 
Protector's  thrf)ne. 

Bolingbroke  suggests,  and  Mr.  Arnold  embraces  the  sugges- 
tion, that  Charles  I.,  by  making  war  on  France,  showed  himself 
more  sagacious  with  regard  to  foreign  policy  than  Cromwell. 
But  Mr.  Arnold,  in  recommending  Bolingbroke's  philosophy  to 
A  generation  which  he  thinks  has  too  much  neglected  it,  has 
discreetly  warned  us  to  let  his  history  alone.  Charles  I.,  or 
rather  Buckingham,  in  whose  hands  Charles  was  a  puppet,  made 
war  on  Spain,  though  in  the  most  incapable  manner,  and  with 
a  most  ijjnominious  result :  he  at  one  time  lent  the  French 
Government  English  ships  to  be  used  against  the  Protestants 
of  Rochelle,  who.se  resistance,  apart  from  the  religious  question, 
was  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the  concentration  of  the  French 
power ;  and  though  he  subsequently  quarrelled  with  France, 
few  will  believe — assuredly  Clarendcm  did  not  believe — that 
among  the  motives  for  the  change,  policy  of  any  kind  predomi- 
nated over  the  passions  and  the  vanity  of  the  favourite.  That 
Cromwell  would  have  lent  a  steady  and  effective  support  to  the 
Protestants,  and  thus  have  prevented  the  cuncentration  of  the 
French  power,  is  as  certain  as  any  unfulfilled  contingency  can 
be. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  evidently  anxious  to  bring  Bolingbroke  into 
fashion.  "  Heiir  Bolingbroke  upon  the  success  of  Puritanism." 
Hear  Lovelace  on  Dr.  Johnson ;  one  critic  would  be  about  as 
edifying  as  the  other.  Bolingbroke,  a  sceptical  writer  and  a 
scoffer  at  Anglican  doctrine,  to  say  nothing  about  h's  morals, 
.allied  himself  for  party  purposes  with  the  fanatical  clergy  of 
the  Anglican  Establishment,  well  re])re.sented  by  Sachevend, 
and,  to  gratify  his  allies,  passed  as  Minister  persecuting  laws, 
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about  the  last  of  the  series,  against  Nonconfonnists.  This,  per 
haps,  is  a  proof  in  a  certain  way,  of  i)hilosophic  hirgeness  of 
view.  But  if  Bolingbroke  is  to  be  commended  to  ingenuous 
youth  as  a  guide  superior  to  party  narrowness  or  bias,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  the  passage  of  his  letter  to  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  in  which  he  vei-y  frankly  describes  his  own  aimsv 
and  those  of  his  confederates  on  their  accession  to  cfKce,  admit- 
ting that "  the  principal  spring  of  their  actions  .vas  to  have  tlie 
government  of  the  State  in  their  hands,  and  that  their  principal 
views  were  the  conservation  of  this  power,  great  employments  to 
themselves,  and  great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who  had 
helped  to  raise  them,  and  of  hurting  those  who  stood  in  oppo- 
sition to  them  ;  "  though  he  has  the  grace  to  add  that  with  these 
considerations  of  party  and  ))rivate  interest  were  intermingled 
•some  which  had  for  their  object  the  public  good.  In  another 
place  he  avows  that  he  and  liis  party  designed  "  to  fill  the  em- 
])loyments  of  the  kingdom  down  to  the  meanest  with  Tories," 
by  which  they  would  have  anticipated,  and,  indeed,  by  antici- 
pation outdone,  the  vilest  and  most  noxious  proceeding  of  the 
coarsest  demagogue  who  ever  climbed  to  power  on  the  shoulders 
of  faction  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  instructive  to  com- 
pare with  this  the  principles  upon  which  jiublic  emjiloyments 
were  distributed  by  Cromwell. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  the- 
Protector's  adnjinistiation  by  way  of  leply  to  a  passing  tlirust 
of  antipathy.  But  when  judgment  is  pronounced  on  his  exter- 
nal policy,  his  critics  ought  not  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
Union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  England,  successfully  ac- 
complished by  him,  repealed  by  the  Restoration,  and,  like  not 
a  few  of  his  other  measm-es,  revived  and  ratified  by  posterity, 
after  a  delay  fraught  with  calaniicous  consequences  in  both  cases, 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  may  pcrliaj)s  even  yet  prove 
fatal. 

We  cannot  lielp  remarking,  however,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  the  Protectorate  was  one  which  it  would  be  most  in- 
consistent on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  those  who  hold  the 
same  view  with  him  to  decry.  It  was  a  national  church  (to 
prevent  the  hasty  abolition  of  which,  seems  to  have  been  Crom- 
well's main  leason  for  dissolving  the  Barebones  Parliament) 
with  the  largest  possible  measure  of  comprehension.  To  us  the 
weak  points  of  such  a  policy  appear  manifest  enough,  but  by 
Mr.  Arnold  and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking  it  ought,  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  be  respected  as  an  anticipation  of  their  own 
deal. 
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Of  one  great  and  irretrievable  error  Cromwell  was  guilty — 
he  died  before  his  hour.  That  his  government  v/as  taking  root 
is  clear  from  the  bearing  of  Mazarin  and  Don  Lewis  De  Haro, 
sufficiently  cool  judges,  towards  the  Stuart  Pretender.  The 
Restoration  was  a  reaction  not  against  the  Protectorate  but 
against  the  military  anarchy  which  ensued.  Had  Cromwell 
lived  ten  years  longer,  or  had  his  marshals  been  true  to  his  suc- 
cessor, to  his  cause,  and  to  their  own  fortunes,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  struggle  against  Stuart  prerogative ;  the 
spirit  of  Laud  would  have  been  laid  for  ever ;  the  temporal 
))Ower  of  ecclesiastics  would  have  troubled  no  more  ;  the  Union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland  would  have  remained  unbroken ; 
and  the  genuine  representation  of  the  people  embodied  in  the 
Instrument  of  Government  would  have  continued  to  exist,  in 
the  place  of  rotten  boroughs,  the  sources  of  oligarchy  and  cor- 
ruption, of  class  government  and  class  wars.  Let  us  philoso- 
phize about  general  causes  as  much  as  we  will,  untoward  acci- 
dents occur :  the  loss  of  Pym  and  Hampden  in  the  early  pai't 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  of  Cromwell  at  its  clo.se,  may  be 
fairly  reckoned  as  accidents,  and  they  were  untoward  in  the 
highest  degree. 

No  doubt,  while  Falkland  fits  perfectly  into  the  line  of  Eng- 
lish progress  and  takes  liis  place  with  obvious  propriety  among 
the  Saints  of  Constitutionalism  in  the  vestibule  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  even  Hampden  finds  admission  as  the  op- 
ponent of  ship-money,  the  kind  veil  of  oblivion  being  drawn 
over  the  part  he  played  as  a  leader  in  the  Revolution,  Cromwell, 
though  his  hold  over  the  hearts  of  the  Engli.sh  j>eople  is  grow- 
ing all  the  time,  remains  in  an  uncovenanted  condition.  The 
problem  of  his  statue  is  still,  and,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
seems  likely  long  to  be,  unsolved.  Put  him  high  or  low,  in  the 
line  of  kings  or  out  of  it,  he  is  hopelessly  incongruous,  incom- 
mensurable, and  out  of  place.  He  is  in  fact  the  man  of  the  New- 
World  ;  his  institutions  in  the  main  embody  the  organic  pi'inci- 
ples  of  New  World  society :  at  Washington,  not  at  Westminster, 
should  be  his  statue. 

What  Puritanism  did  for  England,  and  w^hat  credit  is  due  to  it . 
as  an  element  of  English  character,  are  questions  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  mere  assertion,  on  our  side  at  least.  In  its  highest 
development,  and  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  men,  it  was  mili- 
tant, and  everything  militant  is  sure  to  bear  evil  traces  of  the 
battle.  For  that  reason  Christianity  has  always  been  in  favour 
of  peace  and  goo<lwill ;   let  the  Regius  Professor  of  Theology 
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at  Oxford,  in  liis  Christian  philosophy  of  war,  he  as  ingenious 
and  as  admirable  as  he  may.  But  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
accept  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  It  was  necessary  at 
Marathon,  on  the  plain  of  Tours,  on  the  waters  which  bore  the 
Armada,  at  Lutzen,  at  Marston,  at  Leipsic,  at  Gettysburg. 
Darius,  the  Moois,  Philip  II.,  Wallenstein,  Piince  Rupert, 
Bonaparte,  the  Slave-owners,  did  not  offer  you  the  opportunity 
which  you  would  so  gladly  have  embraced,  of  a  tranquil  and 
amicable  discussion  among  lime-trees  and  violets.  On  each  occa- 
sion the  cause  of  human  progress  drew  along  with  it  plenty  of 
mud  and  slime  ;  nevertheless  it  was  the  cause  of  human  progress. 
On  each  occasion  the  wrong  sitle  no  doubt  had  its  Falklands : 
nevertheless  it  was  the  wrong  side. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentli  century  the  Reforma- 
tion was  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  When  Wallen- 
.stein  sat  down  before  Stralsund  everything  was  gone  but 
England,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  some  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
In  England  the  stream  of  reaction  was  running  strong  ;  Holland 
could  not  have  stood  by  herself ;  Sweden  was  nothing  as  a 
power,  though  it  turned  out  that  she  had  a  man.  Fortunately 
the  Lambeth  Popedom  and  the  Royal  Supremacy  prevented 
the  English  division  of  the  army  of  Reaction  from  getting  into 
line  with  the  other  divisions  and  compelled  it  to  accept  decisive 
battle  on  a  separate  field  against  the  most  formidable  soldiers 
of  the  Reformation.  The.se  soldiers  saved  Protestantism,  which 
was  their  first  object,  and  they  saved  English  liberty  into  the 
bargain.  We  who  have  come  after  can  stand  by  the  battle- 
field, pouncet-box  in  hand,  and  sniff  and  sneer  as  much  as  we 
will. 

Great  Tew  was  an  anticipation,  for  ever  beautiful  and  mem- 
orable, of  the  time  when  all  swords  .shall  be  sheathed,  and  the 
world  shall  have  entered  into  final  peace.  But  in  its  philosophy 
there  were,  as  the  world  then  was,  two  defects ;  it  did  not  reach 
the  people,  and  it  was  incapable  of  protecting  its  own  existence. 
Laud  hiuiself  did  not  care  to  crush  it;  he  was  an  ecclesiastical 
despot  rather  than  a  theological  bigot;  he  had  a  genuine  re- 
.spect  for  learned  men ;  he  preferred  winning  them  by  gracious 
words  and  preferment  to  coercing  them  with  the  pillory  and  tiie 
shears.  But  had  Laud's  system  prevailed,  there  would  soon 
have  been  an  end  of  the  philosophy  of  Great  Tew.  Mr.  Arnold 
]>oints  to  the  free  thought  of  Bacon.  Nobody  in  those  days 
scented  mischief  in  the  inductive  philo.sophy,  while  in  politics 
and  religion  Bacon  was  scrupulously  orthodox.     Cromwell's 
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faith  was  a  narrowei'  and  coarser  thing-  by  far  tlian  that  of  the 
inmates  of  the  "college  in  a  purer  air;"  but  it  brought  religion 
and  morality — not  the  most  genial  or  rational  morality,  but 
still  morality — into  the  cottage  as  well  as  into  the  manor-liouse, 
and  it  was  able  to  protect  its  own  e.^'istence.  When  it  had 
mounted  to  power  in  the  person  of  its  chief,  the  opinions  of 
Great  Tew,  and  all  opinions  that  would  abstain  from  trying  to 
ovei-throw  the  Government  and  restore  the  tyranny,  enjoyed 
])ractically  larger  and  more  assured  liberty  than  tliey  had  ever 
enjoyed  in  England  before  or  were  destined  to  enjoy  for  many 
a  year  to  come.  Falkland,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  was  in  the  grasp 
of  fatality,  hence  the  transcendent  interest  that  attaches  to 
him,  Cromwell,  happily  for  his  cause  and  for  his  country,  was, 
or  felt  himself  to  bo,  not  in  the  grasp  of  fatality  but  in  the 
hand  of  God, 

Might  we  not  have  done  just  as  well  without  Puritanism  ? 
Might  not  some  other  way  have  been  found  of  preserving  the 
serious  element  in  English  character  and  saving  English  liberty 
from  those  who  were  conspiring  for  its  destruction  ?  Such 
questions  as  these  may  be  asked  without  end,  and  they  may 
be  answered  by  any  one  who  is  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of 
men  wlio  were  never  born,  and  of  events  tliat  have  never  hap- 
pened. Might  not  a  way  have  been  found  of  rescuing  the  great 
interests  of  Inunanity  without  Greek  resistance  to  Persian 
invasion,  or  German  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  '. 
Suppose  in  place  of  the  Puritan  chiefs  there  had  been  raised 
up  by  miracle  a  set  of  men  at  once  consunnnate  soldiers  and 
perfect  philosophers,  who  woulil  have  fought  and  won  the  battle 
without  being  heated  by  the  conflict.  Suppose,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  any  conflict  at  all,  Charles,  Strafibrd,  and  Laud 
had  voluntaiily  abandoned  their  designs.  As  it  was,  Puritan- 
ism did,  and  alone  could  do,  the  work.  What  the  Renaissance 
would  have  been  without  Puritan  morality  we  can  pretty  well 
guess  from  the  experience  of  Italy.  It  would  have  probably 
been  like  the  life  of  Lorenzo — vice,  filthy  vice,  decorated  with 
art  and  with  elegant  philosophy ;  an  academy  under  the  same 
roof  with  a  brothel.  There  were  ages  before  morality,  and 
there  have  been  ages  between  the  moralities.  There  was,  in 
England,  an  age  between  the  decline  of  the  Catholic  morality 
and  the  rise  of  the  Puritan,  marked  by  a  laxity  of  conduct, 
l)ublic  and  private,  which  was  i)artly  redeemed  but  not  neutral- 
ized by  Elizabethan  genius  and  enterpri.se.  No  doubt  when 
the  revival  came,  there  was  a  Higli  Church  as  well  as  a  Puritan 
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morality,  and  tliat.  fact  ouylit  always  to.li)e  liorne  in  mind;  bul 
the  High  Church  iiioialitv  was  inextricably  bound  up  with 
sacerdotal  superstition  and  with  absolute  goveniment ;  it  had 
no  hold  on  the  people  ;  and  it  found  itself  suspiciously  at  home 
in  the  Court  of  James,  in  the  households  of  Somerset  and 
Buckingluim,  an<l  in  the  tribunal  which  lent  itself  to  the 
divorce  of  Essex. 

That  the  I'lU'itan  Riivolution  was  f<)llovv(.-d  by  a  sacerdotal 
and  sensualist  leaetion  is  too  true :  all  "n^volutions  are  followed 
by  reactions  ;  it  is  one  <fivat  rerson  for  avoiding  them.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  first,  that  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the 
Connnonwealth  and  the  othei'  relics  of  the  Puritan  party  still 
remained  the  most  moral  and  respectable  element  in  th<' 
country;  and  secondly,  that  the  ]>eriotl  of  lassitude  which 
follows  great  eitbrts,  whether  of  men  oi'  nations,  is  not  alto- 
gether the  condemnation  of  the  effort,  but  ]iartly  the  weakness 
of  humanitv.  Nations  as  well  as  men,  if  tliev  aim  high,  must 
sometimes  over-strain  themselves,  and  Aveariness  must  ensue. 
Nor  did  the  Connnonwealth  of  England  come  to  nothing,  though 
in  a  society  not  half  emancipated  from  feudalism  it  was  pre- 
mature, and  thei-etbre,  at  the  time,  a  failure.  It  oitened  a 
glimpse  of  a  new  order  of  things:  it  was  the  first  example  of  a 
great  national  republic,  the  re])ublics  of  anti(]uity  having  been 
at  once  city  repulilics  and  republics  of  slave-ovners :  it  not 
only  heralded  lint,  to  some  extent,  prepared  the  American  and 
even  the  French  Revolution.  In  its  sublime  death-song, 
chanted  by  the  great  Puritan  poet,  our  ears  catch  the  accents  of 
a  hope  that  di»l  not  die. 

The  Restoration  was  the  end  of  the  Puritan  party,  which 
thenceforth  separated  into  two  ])ortions,  the  high  political  ele- 
ment taking  the  form  of  Whiggism,  wliile  the  more  reliiriou.s 
element  was  represented  in  subse(]uent  history  by  the  Noncon- 
formists, Under  the  Marian  reaction  Protestantism  had  been 
saved,  and  the  errors  which  it  had  committed  in  its  hour  of  as- 
cendency had  been  redeemed  by  the  cham|)ions,  drawn  mostly 
from  the  humbler  classes,  who  suffered  for  it  at  the  stake. 
Under  the  Restoration  it  was  again  saved,  and  the  errors  which 
it  had  once  more  committed  in  the  hour  of  political  triumph 
were  once  more  redeemed  by  martyrs  of  the  same  class,  whose 
sufferings  in  the  noisome  and  pestilential  pi-isons  of  that  day 
were  probably  not  nuich  less  severe  than  the  ])angs  of  those  who 
died  by  fire.  Both  in  the  Marian  and  in  the  Restoration 
martyrs  of  Protestantism  there  was  no  doubt  much  that  was 
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irrational  and  unattractive ;  yet  the  record  of  their  services  to 
Immanity  reniaiuH,  and  will  remain  ;  let  the  i'ree-thought  of 
modern  times,  for  which  their  self-devoting  loyalty  to  such 
truth  as  they  knew  made  way,  be  grateful  or  ungrateful  to  them 
as  it  will. 

The  relations  of  Nonconformity,  with  which  we  must  couple 
Scotch  Presbyterianism,  its  partner  ii  fundamental  doctrine,  its 
constant  ally  in  the  conflict,  and  fellow-sutierer  in  the  hour 
of  adversity,  to  English  religion,  morality,  industry,  education, 
philanthropy,  science,  and  to  the  English  civilization  in  general, 
would  be  a  most  important  and  instructive  chapter  in  English 
history  ;  but  we  are  hardly  calU'd  upon  to  attempt  to  write  it 
in  refutation  of  jocose  charges  (»f  "  liideousness"  and  "immense 
onnui."  A  sufficient  answer  to  such  (juips  and  cranks  will  be 
found,  we  lielieve,  within  the  same  covers  with  Mr.  Arnold's 
"  Falkland,"  in  the  shape  of  an  article  on  the  i'ulpit,  by  Mi". 
Baldwin  Brown,  which  in  tone  and  culture  appears  to  us  a  fit 
companion  for  any  other  paper  in  the  journal. 

That  Nonconformity  has  been  political  is  true.  Fortunately 
for  the  liberties  of  England  it  has  had  to  struggle  for  civil  right 
in  order  to  obtain  religious  freedom.  No  doubt  in  the  course 
oi  the  conflict  it  has  contracted  a  certain  gloominess  of  char- 
acter, and  shown  an  unaniiable  side.  Treat  men  with  persistent 
and  insolent  injustice,  strip  them  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  put 
on  them  a  social  brand,  compel  them  to  pay  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  pulpits  from  which  their  religion  is  assailed,  and 
you  will  run  a  very  great  risk  of  souring  their  tempers.  But 
without  rehearsing  disagreeable  details,  we  may  say  generally 
that  whoever  should  undertake  to  prove  that  the  Established 
Church  had  not  been,  from  the  hour  of  her  birth  down  to  the 
last  general  election,  at  least  as  political  as  the  Free  Churches, 
and  at  least  as  responsible  for  the  evils  which  political  religion 
has  brought  upon  the  nation, would  show  considerable  confidence 
in  his  powers  of  dealing  with  history.  Could  he  find  a  parallel 
on  the  side  of  the  Established  Church  to  the  magnanimous 
loyalty  to  national  interests  shown  by  Nonconformists,  in  re- 
jecting the  bribe  offered  them  by  James  II.,  and  supporting  their 
persecutors  against  an  illegal  toleration  ?  Could  he  find  a 
parallel  on  the  side  of  the  Nonconformists  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  turning  round,  the  moment  the  victory 
had  been  won  by  Nonconformist  aid,  and  recommencing  the 
persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  ? 
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Wo  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Ai-uold,  however,  in  thinking  that 
political  Nonconformity  i.s  an  evil.  There  arc  two  known  modes 
of  getting  rid  of  it — the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  religious 
ecjuality.  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  think  that  there  is  yet  a  third 
— general  submission,  in  n»atters  theological  and  ecclesiastical, 
to  the  gentle  sway  of  Beau  Nasli. 

Religious  equality  in  the  United  States  may  not  l)e  perfect 
unity,  it  may  not  be  the  height  of  culture  or  ofgrace,  but  atall 
events  it  is  peace.  Ultramontanism  there,  as  everywhere  else, 
is  aggressive,  and  a  source  of  disturbance  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  struggle  against  slaveiy,  ]iolitical  and  religious  ele- 
ments were  inevitably  intermingled  ;  l>ut  as  a  rule  politics  aro 
kept  pei-fectly  clear  of  religion.  Saving  in  the  case  of  Roman 
( 'atliolicisir,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  a  ser- 
ious appeal  in  an  election  to  sectarian  feeling.  Much  as  we  have 
heard  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  we  could  not  at 
this  moment  tell  to  what  Church  either  of  them  belongs. 
Where  no  Church  is  privileged,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  jeal- 
ousy. The  Churches  dwell  side  by  side,  without  disturbing  the 
State  with  any  quarrels  ;  they  are  all  alike  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  they  unite  in  supporting  a  system  of  popular  education 
which  generally  includes  a  certain  element  of  unsectarian  re- 
ligion ;  they  combine  for  social  and  philanthropic  objects  ;  they 
testify,  by  their  common  celebration  of  national  thanksgivings 
and  fasts  their  unity  at  all  events  as  portions  of  the  same 
Christian  nation.  So  far  as  we  know,  controversy  between  them 
is  very  rare  ;  there  is  more  of  it  within  the  several  Churches 
between  their  own  more  orthodox  and  more  liberal  members. 
In  none  does  it  rage  more  violently  than  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  though,  under  religious  equality,  iri'econcilable  dis- 
agreement on  religious  questions  leads  to  seccession,  not  to 
mutual  lawsuits  and  imprisonments. 

Mr.  Arnold  saj's  in  praise  of  Falkland  that  "he  was  profoundly 
serious."  We  presume  he  means  not  only  that  Falkland  treated 
great  questions  in  a  serious  way,  without  unseasonable  quiz- 
zing, but  that  he  was,  in  the  words  ((uoted  from  Clarendon  in 
the  next  sentence,  "  a  precise  lover  of  truth,  and  superior  to  all 
possible  temptations  for  its  violation."  The  temptations,  we 
presume,  would  have  included  those  of  taste  or  fancy,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  more  obvious  kind  ;  and  Falkland's  paramount  re- 
gard for  truth  would  have  extended  to  all  his  fellow-men  as 
well  as  to  himself  and  his  own  intellectual  circle.  He  would 
never,  we  are  confident,  have  advised  any  human  being  to  sep- 
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arato  religion  from  truth  ;  he  would  never  have  suffered 
himself  to  intimate  that  truth  was  the  property  of  a  select  circle,, 
while  "  poetry"  was  good  enough  for  the  common  people ;  he 
would  never  have  encouraged  thousands  of  clergymen,  educated 
men  with  sensitive  consciences,  to  go  on  preaching  to  their 
flocks  froi'i  the  pulpit,  on  grounds  of  social  convenience, 
doctrines  which  they  repudiated  in  the  study,and  derided  in  the 
company  of  cultivated  men  ;  he  would  never  have  exhorted 
people  to  enter  from  asstlietic  considerations  a  spii-itual  society 
of  which,  in  the  same  breath,  he  proclaimed  the  creeds  to  he  fig- 
ments, the  priesthood  to  be  an  illusion,  the  sacrod  narratives  to 
be  myths,  and  the  Triune  God  to  be  a  caricature  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury multiplied  by  three.  If  he  had  done  so,  aj  '  if  his 
propagandism  had  been  successful,  we  suspect  he  would  soon 
have  produced  an  anarchy,  not  only  religious  but  social,  com  - 
pared  with  which  the  most  chaotic  periods  of  the  Revolution 
would  have  been  harmony  and  order.  In  the  days  of  the  An- 
tonines,  to  which  Gibbon  looks  back  so  wistfully,  opinion  hud 
little  influence  ;  the  organic  forces  of  society  were  of  a  more 
primitive  and  a  coarser  kind.  In  modern  times  if  a  writer 
could  succeed  in  separating  truth  from  religion,  he  would  shake 
the  pillars  of  the  moral  and  social  as  Avell  as  the  intellectual 
world. 

That  religion  is  inseparable  from  truth  is  the  strong  and 
special  tradition  of  the  Nonconformists.  Their  history  has 
been  a  long  struggle  for  the  rights  of  conscience  against  spuri- 
ous authority,  an  authority  which  we  believe  Mr.  Arnold  holds 
to  be  spurious  as  well  as  they.  This  is  not  altogether  a  bad 
start  in  the  pursuit  of  the  truth  for  which  the  world  now  craves, 
and  which,  we  cordially  admit,  lies  beyond  the  existing  creed 
of  any  particular  Church.  At  all  events,  it  would  seem  im- 
provident to  merge  such  an  element  of  religious  inquiry  in  that 
of  which  the  tradition  is  submission  to  spurious  authority, 
whatever  advantages  the  latter  may  have  in  social,  literary,  and 
{Bsthetic  respects.  Not  a  generation  has  yet  passed  since  the 
admission  of  Nonconformists  to  the  Universities ;  and  more 
than  a  generation  is  needed  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  c\\\- 
ture.  Give  the  Free  Churches  time,  and  let  us  see  whether 
they  have  not  something  better  to  give  us  in  return  than 
"  hid  30usness"  and  "immen.se  ennui." 
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Ol'U  reailers  need  not  be  afraid  that  wo  are  goin^  to  bore 
them  witli  the  Slavery  Question  or  tlie  Civil  War.  We  deal 
here  not  with  the  Martyr  President,  but  with  Abe  Lincoln  in 
embryo,  leaving  the  great  man  at  the  entrance  of  the  grand 
scene.  Mr.  Ward  IL  Lamon  has  published  a  biography* 
which  enables  us  to  do  this,  and  which,  besides  containing  a 
good  deal  that  is  amusing,  is  a  curious  contribution  to  politi- 
cal science,  as  illustrating,  by  a  world-renowned  instance,  the 
origin  of  the  species  Politician.  The  materials  for  it  appear  to 
be  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  to  have  been 
used  with  diligence,  though  in  point  of  form  the  book  leaves 
something  to  he  desired.  We  trust  it  and  the  authorities 
quoted  in  it  for  our  facts. 

After  the  murder,  criticism,  of  course,  was  for  a  time  im- 
possible. ^Martyrdom  was  followed  by  canonization,  and  the 
popular  heart  could  not  be  blamed  for  overflowing  in  hyper- 
bole. The  fallen  chief  "  was  Washington,  he  was  Moses, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  even  those  who  likened  him  to  the 
God  and  Redeemer  of  all  the  earth.  These  latter  thought  they 
discovered  in  his  early  origin,  his  kindly  nature,  his  benevolent 
precepts,  and  the  homely  anecdotes  in  which  he  taught  the 
people,  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  him  and  the 
Divine  Son  of  Mary."  A  halo  of  myth  naturally  gathered  round 
the  cradle  of  this  new  Moses —  for  we  will  not  pursue  the  more 
extravagant  and  otl'ensive  parallel  which  may  serve  as  a  set- 
oft'  against  that  which  was  drawn  by  English  Royalists  between 
the  death  of  Charles  L  and  the  Crucifixion.  Among  other  fables, 
it  was  believed  that  the  Pi'csident's  family  had  fled  from  Ken- 
cucky  to  Lidiana  to  escape  the  taint  of  Slavery.  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  migratory  enough,  but  the 
course  of  his  migrations  was  not  determined  by  high  moral 
motives,  and  we  may  safely  affirm  that  had  he  ever  found  him- 
self among  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  he  would  have  stayed  there, 
however  deep  the  moral  darkness  might  have  been.    He  was  a 

*  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  hie  Birth  to  his  Inauguration  as  President. 
By  Ward  H.  Lamon,    Boston :  Js^mes  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    1872. 
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thriftless  "ne'er  do  wool,"  who  hnd  very  commonplnce  reasons  for 
wandering  away  from  the  nii.sorablc,  solitary  farm  in  Kentucky, 
•on  whieh  his  child  first  formed  a  sad  acquaintance  with  life  and 
nature,  and  whieh,  as  it  ha|)poned,  was  not  in  the  slave-owninji^ 
region  of  the  State.  Ilisdecissijn  appears  to  have  been  hastened 
by  a  "  dirticulty,"  in  which  he  bit  ofi'  his  antagonist's  nose — an 
incident  to  which  it  wouM  bo  ditHcult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the 
family  histories  of  Scripture  heroes,  or  even  in  those  of  the 
Sainted  Fathers  of  the  Republic.  He  drifted  to  Indiana,  and  in 
a  spot  which  was  then  an  almost  untrodden  wilderness,  built  a 
caaa  aantd,  which  his  cimnection,  Dennis  Hanks,  calls  "  that 
darned  little  half-faced  camp  " — a  dwelling  enclosed  on  tiiree 
sides  and  open  on  the  fourth,  without  a  floor,  and  called  a  camp, 
it  seems,  because  it  was  made  of  poles,  not    f  logs.     He  after- 
wards exchanged  the  "  camp"  for  the  more  ambitious  "  cabin;" 
bnt  his  cabin  was  "a  rough,  rough  log  one,"  maile  of  unhewn 
timber,  and  without  floor,  door  or  window.     In  this  "  rough, 
rough,"  abode,  his  lanky,  lean-visiigcd,  awkward  and  somewhat 
pensive  though  strong,  hearty  and  patient  son  Abraham  had  a 
"  rough,  rough  "  life,  and  underwent  experiences  which,  if  they 
were  not  calculated  to  form  a  Pitt  or  a  Turgot,  were   cal- 
culated to  season  an  American   politician,  and  make  him  a 
winner   in  the   tough  struggle   for   existence,  as  well   as  to 
identify  him  with  the  people,  faithful  representation  of  whose 
aims,  sentiments,  tastes,  passio.is  and  prejudices  was  the  one 
thing  needful  to  qualify  him  for  obtaining  the  prize  of  his 
ambition.    "  For  two  years  Lincoln  (the  father)  continued  to 
live  alone  in  the  old  way.     He  did  not  like  to  farm,  and  he 
never  got  much  of  his  land  under  cultivation.     His  principal 
crop  was  corn  ;  and  this,  with  the  game  which  a  rifleman  so  ex- 
pert would  easily  take  from  the  woods  around  him,  supplied  his 
table."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  employed  any  of  his  mecha- 
nical skill  in  completing  and  furnishing  his  own  cabin.     It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  latter  had  no  window,  door  or 
floor.    "  But  the  furniture,  if  it  might  be  called  furniture,  was 
<3ven  worse  than  the   house.     Three-legged  stools  served  for 
chairs.     A  bedstead  was  made  of  poles  stuck  in  the  cracks  of 
the  logs  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin,  while  the  other  end  rested  in 
the  crotch  of  a  forked  stick  stuck  in  the  earthen  floor.    On  these 
were  laid  some  boards,  and  on  the  boards  a  shake-down  of 
leaves,  covered  with  ski  .s  and  old  petticoats.    The  table  was  a 
hewed   puncheon   supported  by  four  legs.     They  had  a  few 
pewter  and  tin  dishes  to  eat  from,  but  the  most  minute  inven 
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tory  of  their  effects  makes  no  mention  of  knives  or  forks.  Their 
cooking  utensils  were  a  Dutch  oven  and  a  skillet.  Abraham 
.slept  in  tlie  loft,  to  wliich  lie  ascended  by  means  of  pins  driven 
into  holes  in  the  wall."  Of  his  father's  di.sposition,  Abraham 
Keems  to  have  inherited  at  all  events  the  dislike  to  labour^ 
though  his  .sounder  moral  nature  |trevented  him  from  being  an 
idler.  His  tendency  to  politics  came  from  the  same  element  of 
character  as  his  father's  jtrefcrenee  for  the  ritie.  In  after  life  wo 
are  told  liis  mind  "  was  tilled  with  gloomy  forebodings  and 
strong  apprehensions  of  impending  evil,  mingled  with  extra- 
vagant visions  of  personal  grandeur  and  power."  His  melan- 
choly, characterized  by  all  his  friends  as  "  teirible,"  was  clo.sely 
connected  with  the  cravings  of  his  demagogic  ambition,  and  the 
root  of  both  was  in  him  from  a  boy. 

In  the  Indiana  cabin  Abraham's  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Nancy  Hanks,  died,  far  from  medical  aid,  of  the  epidemic 
called  milk  sickness.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  rela- 
tives, t'-.e  Sparrows,  who  had  succeeded  the  Lincolns  in  the 
"camp,"  and  by  many  neighbours,  whose  coffins  Thomas  Lincoln 
made  out  of  "  green  lumber  cut  with  a  whip  .saw."  Upon 
Nancy's  death  he  took  to  his  green  lumber  again  and  made  a  box 
for  her.  "There  were  about  twenty  persons  at  her  funeral.  They 
took  her  to  the  summit  of  a  deeply  wooded  knoll,  about  half  a 
mile  .south-east  of  the  cabin,  and  laid  her  beside  the  Sparrows. 
If  there  were  any  burial  ceremonies,  they  were  of  the  briefest. 
But  it  happened  that  a  few  months  later  an  itinerant  preacher, 
named  David  Elkin,  whom  the  Lincolns  had  known  in  Ken- 
tucky, wandered  into  the  settlement,  and  he  either  volunteered 
or  was  employed  to  preach  a  sermon,  which  .should  commemorate 
the  many  virtues  and  pass  over  in  silence  the  few  frailties  of  the 
poor  woman  who  slept  in  the  forest.  Many  years  later  the  bodie* 
of  Levi  Hall  and  his  wife  (relatives),  were  deposited  in  the 
same  earth  with  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  graves  of  two  or 
three  children,  belonging  to  a  neighbour's  family,  are  also  near 
theirs.  They  are  all  crumbled,  sunken  and  covered  with  wild 
vines  in  deep  and  tangled  mats.  The  great  trees  were  originally 
cut  away  to  make  a  small  cleared  space  for  this  primitive  grave- 
yard ;  but  the  young  dogwoods  have  sprung  up  unopposed  in 
great  luxuriance,  and  in  many  instances  the  names  of  pilgrims 
to  the  burial  place  of  the  great  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  are 
carved  on  their  bark.  With  this  exception,  the  spot  is  wholly 
unmarked.  The  grave  never  had  a  stone,  nor  even  a  board,  at 
its  head  or  its  foot ,  and  the  neighbours  still  dispute  as  to  which 
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of  tliose  unsiig'litly  liollows  contains  tlio  ashes  of  Niincy  Lincoln." 
If  DenuHTiu-y  in  the  Now  World  sonu.'tiiues  stones  the  pro- 
j)hets,  it  is  seldom  guilty  of  ImiMing  their  sepulchres.  Out  of 
sij^ht,  otf  the  stump,  beyond  the  ran;,'e  of  the  interviewer,  heroes 
and  martyrs  soon  pass  from  the  mind  of  a  fast-living  people ; 
and  weeds  may  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  Washington.  But  in 
tliis  case  what  neglect  has  done  good  taste  would  have  dic- 
tated; it  is  well  that  the  dogwoods  are  allow.  J  to  grow  un- 
checked over  the  wilderness  grave. 

Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  his  Nancy,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln went  to  Elizabeth  town,  Kentucky,  and  .suddenly  presented 
him.solf  to  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston,  wholiad  in  former  days  rejected 
him  for  a  better  match,  but  had  become  a  widow.  "  Well,  Mrs. 
Johnston,  I  have  no  wife  and  you  have  no  husband,  I  came  a  pur- 
pose to  marry  you.  I  knowed  you  from  a  gal  and  you  knowed 
me  from  a  boy.  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  if  you  are  willin', 
let  it  be  done  straight  off'."  "  Tommy,  I  know  you  well,  and 
have  no  objection  to  marrying  you  ;  but  I  cannot  do  it  straight 
off',  as  I  owe  son.m  debts  that  nuist  first  be  paid."  They  v>'ere 
married  next  morning,  and  the  new  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  owned, 
among  other  wondrous  household  goods,  a  bureau  that  cost  forty 
dollars,  and  who  had  been  led,  it  seems,  to  believe  that  her  new 
husband  was  reformed  pnd  a  prosperous  farmer,  was  conveyed 
with  her  bureau  to  the  smiling  scene  of  his  refor'nation  and 
prosperity.  Being,  ho\'/over,  a  sensible  Christian  w^'isan,  slio 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  got  her  husband  to  put  down 
a  Hoor  and  hang  doors  and  windows,  made  things  general!' " 
decent,  and  was  very  kind  to  the  children,  especially  to  Abe, 
to  whom  she  took  a  great  liking,  and  who  owed  to  his  good 
stepmother  what  other  heroes  have  owed  to  their  mother.s. 
"  From  that  time  on,"  according  to  his  garrulous  relative,  Dennis 
Hanks,  "  he  appeared  to  lead  a  new  life."  It  seems  to  have  been 
difficult  to  extract  from  him  "for  campaign  purposes"  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life  before  it  took  this  happy  turn. 

He  described  his  own  education  in  a  Congressional  handbook 
as  "  defective."  In  Kentucky  he  occasionally  trudged  with  his 
little  sister,  rather  a.s  an  escort  than  as  a  school-fellow,  to 
a  school  four  miles  off,  kept  by  one  Caleb  Hazel,  who  coul  I  teach 
reading  and  writing  after  a  fashion,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  but 
whose  great  qualification  for  his  office  lay  in  his  power  and 
readiness  "  to  whip  the  big  boys."  So  far  the  American  respect 
for  popular  education  as  the  key  to  success  in  life  prevailed  even 
in  those  wilds,  and  in  such  a  family  as  that  of  Thomas  Lincoln. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  his  new  mother,  Abraham  began  attend- 
ing school  again.  The  master  was  one  Crawford,  who  taught 
not  only  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but "  manners."  One 
of  the  scholars  was  made  to  retire,  and  re-enter  "  as  a  polite 
gentleman  enters  a  drawing  room  ; "  after  which  he  was  led 
round  by  another  scholar  and  introduced  to  all  "  the  young  la- 
dies and  gentlemen."  The  polite  gentleman  who  entered  the 
drawing  room  and  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  is 
thus  depicted.  "  He  was  gi'ovving  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  two 
years  later  attained  his  full  height  of  six  feet  four  inches.  He 
was  long,  wiry  and  strong;  while  his  big  feet  and  hands  and 
the  length  of  his  arms  and  legs  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
small  trunk  and  head.  His  complexion  was  very  swarthy,  and 
Mr.  Gentry  says  that  his  skin  was  .shrivelled  and  yellow  even 
then.  He  wore  low  shoes,  buckskin  breeches,  linsey  woolsey 
shirt,  and  a  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  an  opossum  or  a  coon.  The 
breeches  clung  close  to  his  thighs  and  legs,  but  parted  by  a  large 
space  to  meet  the  tops  of  his  shoes.  Twelve  inches  remained 
xmcovered,  and  exposed  that  much  of  shinbone,  sharp,  blue  and 
narrow."  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  charged  by  a  Demo- 
cratic rival  with  being  "  a  Whig  aristocrat,"  he  gave  a  minute 
and  touching  description  of  the  breeches.  "  I  had  only  one 
pair,"  he  said, "  and  they  were  buckskin.  And  if  you  know  the 
nature  of  buckskin  when  wet  and  dried  by  the  sun  thej'  will 
shrink ;  and  mine  kept  shrinking  until  they  left  several  inches 
i)f  my  legs  bare  between  the  tops  of  my  socks  and  the  lower 
part  of  n,y  breeches ;  and  whilst  I  was  growing  taller  they 
were  becoming  shorter,  and  so  much  tighter  that  they  left  a 
blue  streak  around  my  legs,  which  can  be  seen  to  this  day." 

Mr.  Crawford,  it  seems,  was  a  martinet  in  spelling,  and  one 
day  he  was  going  to  punish  a  whole  class  for  failingto  spell  defied, 
when  Lincoln  telegraphed  the  right  letter  to  a  young  lady  by 
putting  his  finger  with  a  significant  smile  to  his  eye.  Many 
years  later,  however,  and  after  his  entrance  into  public  life,  Lin- 
coln himself  spelt  apology  with  a  double  p,  planning  with  a 
single  n,  and  very  with  a  double  r.  His  schooling  was  very  ir- 
regular, his  school  day.s  hardly  amounting  to  a  year  in  all,  and 
such  education  as  he  had  was  picked  up  afterwards  by  himself. 
His  appetite  for  mental  food,  however,  was  always  strong,  and 
he  devoured  all  the  books,  few  and  not  very  select,  which  could 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  Pigeon  Creek."  Equally 
strong  was  his  passion  for  stump  oratory,  the  taste  for  whicli 
pervades  the  American  people,  even  in  the  least  intellectual 
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districts,  as  the  taste  for  church  festivals  pervades  the  people  of 
Spain,  or  the  taste  for  cricket  the  people  of  England.  Abe's 
neighbour,  John  Romine,  says, "  he  was  awful  lazy.  He  worked 
for  me  ;  was  always  reading  and  thinking ;  used  to  get  mad  at 
him.  He  worked  for  me  in  1829,  pulling  fodder.  I  say  Abe 
was  awful  lazy,  he  would  laugh  and  talk,  and  crack  jokes  all 
the  time ;  didn't  love  work,  but  did  dearly  love  his  pay."  He 
liked  to  lie  under  a  shade  tree,  or  up  in  the  loft  of  the  cabin 
and  read,  cipher,  or  scribble.  At  night  he  ciphered  by  the  liglit 
of  the  lire  on  the  wooden  fire  shovel.  He  practised  stump  ora- 
tory by  repeating  the  sermons,  and  sometimes  by  preaching 
himself  to  his  brothers  and  sister.  His  gifts  in  the  rhetorical 
line  were  high  ;  when  it  was  announced  in  the  harvest  field 
that  Abe  had  taken  the  stump,  work  was  at  an  end.  Tlio 
lineaments  of  the  future  politician  distinctly  appear  in  the  dis- 
like of  manual  labour  as  well  as  in  the  rest.  We  shall  pre- 
sently have  Lincoln's  own  opinion  on  that  point. 

Abe's  first  written  composition  appears  to  have  been  an  essay 
against  cruelty  to  animals,  a  theme  the  choice  of  which  was  at 
once  indicative  of  his  kindness  of  heart  and  practically  judici- 
ous, since  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in 
the  habit  of  catching  terrapins  and  putting  not  coals  upon  their 
backs.  The  essay  appears  not  to  have  been  preserved,  and  we 
cannot  say  whether  its  author  succeeded  in  explaining  that 
ethical  mystery — the  love  of  cruelty  in  boys. 

In  spite  of  his  laziness,  Abe  was  greatly  in  demand  at  hog- 
killing  time,  notwithstanding,  or  possibly  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  contracted  a  peculiarly  tender  feeling  towards  swine, 
and  in  later  life  would  get  off  his  horse  to  help  a  struggling  hog 
out  of  the  mire  or  to  save  a  little  pig  from  the  jaws  of  an  un- 
natural mother. 

Society  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pigeon  Creek  was  of  the 
thorough  backwoods  type ;  as  coarse  as  possible,  but  hospitable 
and  kindly,  free  from  cant  and  varnish,  and  a  better  school  of 
life  than  of  manners,  though,  after  all,  the  best  manners  are 
learnt  in  the  best  .school  of  life,  and  the  school  of  life  in  which 
Abe  studied  was  not  the  worst.  He  became  a  leading  favour- 
ite, and  his  appearance,  towering  above  the  other  hunting  shirts, 
was  always  the  signal  for  the  fun  to  begin.  His  nature  seems 
to  have  been,  like  many  others,  open  alike  to  cheerful  and  to 
gloomy  impressions.  A  main  source  of  his  popularity  was  the 
lund  of  stories  to  which  he  was  always  adding,  and  to  which  in 
after  life  he  constantly  went  fur  solace,  under  depression  or 
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responsibility,  as  another  man  would  go  to  his  cigar  or  snuff 
box.  The  taste  was  not  individual  but  local,  and  natural  to 
keen-witted  people  who  had  no  other  food  for  their  wits.  In 
those  circles  "  the  ladies  drank  whiskey-toddy,  while  the  men 
drank  it  straight,"  Lincoln  was  by  no  means  frnd  of  drink,  but 
in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  he  followed  the  great  law  of  his 
life  as  a  politician,  by  falling  in  with  the  humour  of  the  people. 
One  cold  night  he  and  his  companions  found  an  acquaintance 
lying  dead-dnink  in  a  puddle.  All  but  Lincoln  were  disposed 
to  let  him  lie  where  he  was,  and  freeze  to  death.  But  Abe 
"  bent  his  mighty  frame,  and  taking  the  man  in  his  long  arms, 
carried  him  a  great  distance  to  Dennis  Hanks'  cabin.  There  ho 
built  a  fire,  warmed,  rubbed  and  nursed  him  through  the  entire 
night,  his  companions  having  left  him  alone  in  his  merciful 
task."  His  real  kindness  of  heaii  is  always  coming  out  in  the 
most  striking  way,  and  it  was  not  impaired  even  by  civil  war, 
Though  sallow-faced,  Lincoln  had  a  very  good  constitution, 
but  his  frame  hardly  bespoke  great  strength  :  he  was  six  feet 
four  and  large-boned,  but  narrow  chested, and  had  almost  a  con- 
sumptive appearance.  His  strength,  nevertheless,  was  great. 
We  are  told  that  harnessed  with  ropes  and  straps  he  could  lift 
a  box  of  stones  weighing  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds.  But  that  he  could  raise  a  cask  of  whiskey  in  his  arms 
standing  upright,  and  drink  out  of  the  bung-hole,  his  biographer 
does  not  believe.  The  story  is  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  legendary 
halo  which  has  gathered  I'ound  the  head  of  the  martyr.  In 
wrestling,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  he  had  not  his  match 
near  Pigeon  Creek,  and  only  once  found  him  fviiywhere  else. 
He  was  also  formidable  as  a  pugilist.  But  he  was  no  bully ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  peaceable  and  chivalrous  in  a  rough 
way.  His  chivalry  once  displayed  itself  in  a  rather  singular 
fashion.  He  was  in  the  habit,  among  other  intellectual  exer- 
cises, of  writing  satires  on  his  neighbours  in  the  form  of  chroni- 
cles, the  remains  of  which,  unlike  any  known  writings  of 
Moses,  or  even  of  Washington,  are  "too  indecent  for  puVdication." 
In  one  of  these  he  assailed  the  Grigsbys,  who  had  failed  to  in- 
vite him  to  a  brilliant  wedding.  The  Grigsby  blood  took  fire, 
and  a  fight  was  arranged.  But  when  they  came  to  the  ring, 
Lincoln,  deeming  the  Grigsby  champion  too  much  overmatched , 
niagnanimouslv  sulistituted  for  himself  his  less  puissant  step- 
brother, John  Johnston,  who  was  getting  well  pounded  when 
Abe,  on  pretence  of  foul  play,  interfered,  seized  Grigsby  by 
the  neck,  fiung  him  off  and  cleared  the  ring.     He  then  "  swung 
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a  whiskey  bottle  over  his  head,  and  swore  that  he  was  the  big 
buck  of  the  lick," — a  proposition  which  it  seems,  the  other 
bucks  of  the  lick,  there  assembled  in  large  numbers,  did  not  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  dispu^'e. 

That  Abraham  Lincoln  should  have  said,  when  a  bare-legged 
boy,  that  he  intended  to  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  remarkable.  Every  boy  in  the  United  States  says  it ; 
soon,  perhaps,  every  girl  will  be  able  to  say  it,  and  then  human 
happiness  will  be  complete.  But  Lincoln  was  really  carrying 
on  his  political  education.  Dennis  Hanks  is  asked  how  he  and 
Lincoln  acquired  their  knowledge.  "  We  learned,"  he  replies, 
■"  by  sight,  scent  and  hearing.  We  heard  all  that  was  said,  and 
talked  over  and  over  the  questions  heard ;  wore  them  slick, 
greasy  and  threadbare.  Went  to  political  and  other  speeches 
and  gatherings,  as  you  do  now ;  we  would  hear  all  sides  and 
opinions,  talk  them  over,  discuss  them,  agreeing  or  disagreeing. 
Abe,  as  I  said  before,  was  originally  a  Democrat  after  the  order 
of  Jackson ;  so  was  his  father,  so  we  all  were.  .  .  .  He 
preached,  made  speeches,  read  for  us,  explained  to  us,  &;c.  .  .  . 
Abe  was  a  cheerful  Ijoy,  a  witty  boy ;   was  humorous  always  ; 
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would  frequently  make  political  and  other  speeches ;  he  was 
calm,  logical  and  clear  always.  He  attended  trials,  went  to 
oourt  always,  read  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  dated  1824, 
heard  law  speeches,  and  listened  to  law  trials.  Lincoln  was  laz} , 
a  very  lazy  man.  He  was  always  reading,  scribbling,  writing, 
ciphering,  writing  poetry,  and  the  like.  ...  In  Gentry- 
ville,  about  one  mile  west  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  farm,  Lincoln 
would  go  and  tell  his  jokes  and  stories,  tfcc,  and  was  so  odd, 
original  and  humorous  and  witty,  that  all  the  people  in  town 
would  gather  around  him.  He  would  keep  them  there  till  mid- 
night. I  would  get  tired,  want  to  go  home,  cuss  Abe  most 
heartily.  Abe  was  a  good  talker,  a  good  reader,  and  was  a  kind 
of  newsboy."  One  or  two  articles  written  by  Abe  found  their 
way  into  ol^scure  journals,  to  his  infinite  gratification.  His  foot 
was  on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder.  It  is  right  to  say  that 
his  culture  was  not  solely  political,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
astonish  the  natives  of  Gentryville  by  explaining  that  when 
the  sun  appeared  to  set,  it  "  was  we  did  the  sinking  and  not 
the  sun." 

Abe  was  tired  of  his  home,  as  a  son  of  Thomas  Lincoln  might 
be,  without  disparagement  to  his  filial  piety ;  and  he  was  glad 
to  get  ofi[  with  a  neighbour  on  a  connnercial  trip  down  the 
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river  to  New  Orleans.  The  trip  was  successful  in  a  small  way,, 
and  Abe  soon  after  repeated  it  with  other  companions.  He 
shewed  his  practical  ingenuity  in  getting  the  boat  oft"  a  dam, 
and  perhaps  still  more  signally  in  quieting  some  restive  hogs 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  sewing  up  their  eyes.  In  the  first 
trip  the  great  emancipator  came  in  contact  with  the  negro  in  a 
way  that  did  not  seem  likely  to  prepossess  him  in  favour  of 
the  race.  The  boat  was  bonrded  by  negro  robbers,  who  were 
repulsed  only  after  a  fray  in  which  Abe  got  a  scar  which  he- 
carried  to  the  grave.  But  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  slaves- 
manacled  and  whipped  at  New  Orleans  ;  and  though  his  sym- 
pathies were  not  far-reaching,  the  actual  sight  of  suft'ering- 
never  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind.  "  In  1841," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  t'riend,  "  you  and  I  had  together  a 
tedious  low-water  trip  on  a  steamboat  from  Louisvill"  to  St. 
Louis.  You  may  remember,  as  I  well  do,  that  from  Louisville 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  there  were  on  board  ten  or  a  dozen 
slaves  shackled  together  with  irons.  That  sight  was  a  con- 
tinued torment  to  mo,  and  I  see  something  like  it  every  time 
I  touch  the  Oliio  or  any  other  slave  border."  A  negrophilist 
he  never  became.  "  I  protest,"  he  said  afterwards,  when 
engaged  in  the  slavery  controversy,  "  against  the  counterfeit 
logic  which  concludes  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  black 
woman  for  a  slave  I  must  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  I 
need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can  just  leave  her  alone.  In 
some  respects  she  certainly  is  not  my  equal ;  but  in  her  natural 
right  to  eat  the  bread  which  she  earns  with  her  own  hands* 
she  is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  all  others."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  put  the  case  better. 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  trading  to  New  Orleans  his 
father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  was  on  the  move  again.  This  time  he 
migrated  to  Illinois,  and  there  again  shifted  from  j)lace  to  place,, 
gathering  no  moss,  till  he  died  as  thriftless  and  poor  as  he  had 
lived.  We  have,  in  later  years,  an  application  from  him  to  hisi 
son  for  money,  to  which  the  son  responds  in  a  tone  which  im- 
plies some  doubt  as  to  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  old  gentleman's  request  was  preferred.  Their  rela- 
tions were  evidently  not  very  affectionate,  though  there  is  noth- 
ing unfilial  in  Abe's  conduct.  Abraham  himself  drifted  to  Salem 
on  the  Sangamon,  in  Illinois,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Spring- 
field, where  he  became  clerk  in  a  new  store,  set  up  by  Denton 
Off'utt,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  connection  in  one  of  his 
trips  to  New  Orleans.    Salem  was  then  a  village  of  a  dozen 
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houses,  and  the  little  centre  of  a  society  very  like  that  of  Pigeonj 
Creek  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  more  decidedly  western.  We 
are  told  that  "  here  Mr.  Lincoln  became  acquainted  with  a  class, 
of  men  the  world  never  saw  the  like  of  before  or  since.  They 
were  large  men, — large  in  bod}'  and  large  in  mind ;  hard  tO' 
whip  and  never  to  be  fooled.  They  were  a  bold,  daring  and 
reckless  set  of  men  ;  they  were  men  of  their  own  mind, — be- 
lieved what  was  demonstrable,  were  men  of  great  common 
'  ense.  With  these  men  Mr.  Lincoln  was  thrown ;  with  them 
he  lived  and  with  them  he  moved  and  almost  had  his  being.. 
They  were  sceptics  all — scoffers  some.  These  scoffers  were  good 
men,  and  their  scoffs  were  protests  against  theology, — loud  pi'o- 
tests  against  the  follies  of  Christianity;  they  had  never  heard  of 
theism  and  the  new  and  better  religious  thoughts  of  this  age. 
Hence,  being  natural  sceptics  and  being  bold,  brave  men  they  ut- 
tered their  thoughts  freely They  were  on  all  occa- 
sions, when  opportunity  offered,  debating  the  various  questions  of 
Christianity  among  themselves ;  they  took  their  stand  on  com- 
mon sense  and  on  their  own  souls ;  and  though  their  arguments- 
were  rude  and  rough,  no  man  could  overthrow  their  homely 
logic.  They  riddled  all  divines,  and  not  unfrequently  made 
them  sceptics, — disbelievers  as  bad  as  themselves.  They  were 
a  jovial,  healthful,  generous,  true  and  manly  set  of  people."  It 
is  evident  that  W.  Herndon,  the  speaker,  is  himself  a  disbeliever 
in  Christianity,  and  addicted  to  the  "newer  and  better  thought 
of  this  age."  He  gives  one  specimen,  which  we  have  omitted 
for  fear  of  shocking  our  readera,  of  the  theological  criticism  of 
these  redoubtable  logicians  of  nature  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
infer  from  it  that  the  divines  whom  they  "  riddled  "  and  con- 
verted to  scepticism  must  have  been  children  of  nature  as  well 
as  themselves.  The  passage,  however,  is  a  life-like,  though 
idealized,  portrait  of  the  Western  man ;  and  the  tendency  to 
religious  scepticism  of  the  most  daring  kind  is  as  truly  ascribed 
to  him  as  the  rest. 

It  seems  to  be  proved  by  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
shared  the  sentiments  of  his  companions,  and  that  he  was  never 
a  member  of  any  Church,  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or 
a  Christian  of  any  denomination.  He  is  described  as  an  avowed, 
an  open  freethinker,  sometimes  bordering  on  atheism,  going 
extreme  lengths  against  Christian  doctrines,  and  "  shocking  " 
men  whom  it  was  probably  not  very  easy  to  shock.  He  even 
wrote  a  little  work  on  "  Infidelity,"  attacking  Christianity  in 
general,  and  especially  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  ; 
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but  the  manuscript  was  destroyed  by  a  prescient  friend,  who 
know  that  its  publication  would  ruin  tl.e  writer  in  the  political 
market.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Burns  contributed  to 
Lincoln's  scepticism,  but  ho  drew  it  more  directly  from  Volney, 
Paine,  Hume  and  Gibbon.  His  fits  of  downright  atheism  ap- 
pear to  have  been  transient ;  his  settled  belief  was  theism  with 
ft  morality  which,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  he  had  really 
derived  from  the  Gospel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  case  had 
never  been  rationally  presented  to  him,  and  that  his  decision 
•jvgainst  Christianity  would  prove  nothing,  even  if  his  mind  had 
been  more  powerful  than  it  was.  His  theism  was  not  strong 
enough  to  save  him  from  deep  depression  under  misfortune ; 
i\\u\  we  heard,  on  w^hat  we  thought  at  the  time  gcjod  authority, 
that  after  Chancellorsville,  he  actually  meditated  suicide.  Like 
many  sceptics,  he  was  liable  to  superstition,  especially  to  the 
superstition  of  self-consciousness,  a  conviction  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  a  special  decree  made  by  some  nameless  and 
mysterious  power.  Even  from  a  belief  in  apparitions  he  was 
not  free.  "  It  was  just  after  my  election,  in  18G0,"  he  said  to 
his  Secretary,  John  Hay,  "  when  the  news  had  been  coming 
in  thick  and  fast  all  day,  and  there  had  been  a  great  '  hur- 
rah, boys ! '  so  that  I  was  well  tired,  I  went  home  to  rest, 
throwing  myself  upon  a  lounge  in  my  chamber.  Opposite  to 
where  I  lay  was  a  bureau  with  a  swinging  glass  upon  it ;  and, 
oil  looking  in  that  glass,  I  saw  myself  reflected  nearly  at  full 
length  ;  but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had  two  sejiarate  and  distinct 
images,  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about  three  inches  from 
the  tip  of  the  other.  I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps  startled, 
and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass ;  but  the  illusion  vanished. 
On  lying  down  again  I  saw  it  a  second  time — plainer,  if  pos- 
sible, than  before  ;  and  then  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  faces  was 
.a  little  paler — say  five  shades — than  the  other.  I  got  up  and 
the  thing  molted  away  ;  and  I  went  off  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour  forgot  all  about  it, — nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  the 
thing  would  once  in  a  «-hile  come  up  .and  give  me  a  little  pang,  as 
though  something  uncomfortable  had  happened.  When  I  went 
homeltold  my  wife  about  it;  and  in  a  few  days  after  wards  I  tried 
the  experiment  again,  when,  sure  enough,  the  thing  came  back 
a^ain  ;  but  I  never  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ghost  back  after 
that,  though  I  once  tried  very  industriously,  to  show  it  to  my 
wife,  who  was  worried  about  it  somewhat.  Slie  thought  it  was 
'  a  sign '  that  I  was  to  be  elected  to  a  second  term  of  office,  and 
that  the  paleness  of  one  of  the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I  should 
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not  see  life  through  the  last  term."  The  apparition  is,  of  course, 
easily  explained  by  reference  to  a  generally  morbid  temperament 
and  a  specially  excited  fancy.  The  impression  which  it  made  on 
the  mind  of  a  sceptic,  noted  for  never  believing  in  anything 
■which  was  not  actually  submitted  to  his  senses,  is  an  instance 
of  the  tendency  of  superstition,  to  creep  into  the  void  left  in 
the  heart  by  faith,  and  as  such  may  be  classed  with  the  astro- 
logical superstitions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  that  later 
age  of  religious  and  moral  infidelity  of  which  the  prophet  was 
Machiavelli.  But  if  Mr.  John  Hay  has  faithfully  repeated 
Lincoln's  words,  a  point  upon  which  we  may  have  our  doubts 
without  i)rejudice  to  Mr.  Hay's  veracity,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  inter- 
pretation of  the  vision  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  curious 
coincidence. 

The  flower  of  the  heroic  race  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salem, 
were  the  "  Clary's  Grove  boys,"  whose  chief  and  champion  was 
Jack  Armstrong.  "  Never,"  we  ai'e  assured,  "  was  there  a  more 
generous  parcel  of  ruffians  than  those  over  whom  Jack  held 
sway."  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  ter  i  ruffian  is  al- 
together misplaced.  The  boys  were  in  *  he  habit  of  "  initia- 
ting" candidates  for  admission  to  society  at  New  Salem.  "They 
first  bantered  the  gentleman  to  run  a  foot  race,  jump,  pitch  the 
mall,  or  wrestle ;  and  if  none  of  these  propositions  seemed 
agreeable  to  him,  they  would  request  to  know  what  he  would 
do  in  case  another  gentleman  should  pull  his  nose  or  squiro  to- 
bacco juice  in  his  face.  If  he  did  not  seem  entirely  decided  in 
his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  such  a  contingency,  per- 
haps he  would  be  nailed  in  a  hogshead  and  rolled  down  New 
Salem  hill,  perhaps  his  ideas  would  be  brightened  by  a  brief 
ducking  in  the  Sangamon;  or  perhaps  he  would  bo  scotied, 
kicked  and  cuffed  by  a  great  number  of  persons  in  concert,  un- 
til he  reached  the  confines  of  the  village,  and  then  turned  adrift 
as  being  unfit  company  for  the  people  of  that  settlement."  If 
the  stranger  consented  to  race  or  wrestle,  it  was  arranged 
that  there  should  be  foul  play,  which  would  leaii  to  a  fight ;  a 
proper  display  of  mettle  in  which  was  accepte<l  as  a  proof  of 
the  "  gentleman's  "  fitness  for  society.  Abe  escaped  initiation  ; 
his  length  and  strength  of  limb  being  apparently  deemed  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  social  respectability.  But  Clary's  Grove 
was  at  last  brought  down  upon  him  by  the  indiscretion  of  his 
friend  and  admirer,  OfFutt,  who  was  already  l)oginning  to  run 
him  for  President,  and  whose  vauntings  of  his  powers  made  a 
trial  of  strength  inevitable.     A  wrestling  match  was  contrived 
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between  Lincoln  and  Jack  Armstrong,  and  money,  jackknivos 
and  whiskey  were  freely  staked  on  the  result.  Neither  com- 
batant could  throw  the  other,  and  Abe  proposed  to  Jack  to 
"  quit."  But  Jack,  goaded  on  by  his  partisans,  resorted  to  a 
"  foul,"  upon  which  Abe's  righteous  wrath  blazed  up,  and  tak- 
ing the  champion  of  Clary's  Grove  by  the  throat  he  "  shook 
him  like  a  child."  A  fight  was  impending,  and  Abe,  his  back 
planted  against  Offutt's  store,  was  facing  a  circle  of  foes,  when 
a  mediator  appeared.  Jack  Armstrong  was  so  satisfied  of  tlie 
.-.trength  of  Abe's  arm,  that  he  at  once  declared  him  the  best 
fellow  that  ever  came  into  the  settlement,  and  the  two  thence- 
forth reigned  conjointly  over  the  roughs  and  bullies  of  New 
Salem.  Abe  seems  always  to  have  used  his  power  humanely 
and  to  have  done  his  best  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war.  A 
strange  man  coming  into  the  settlement,  on  being  beset  as  usual 
by  Clary's  Grove  and  insulted  by  Jack  Armstrong,  knocked  the 
bully  down  with  a  stick.  Jack  being  as  strong  as  two  of  him 
was  going  to  "  whip  him  badly,"  when  Abe  intei-posed,  "Well 
Jack,  what  did  you  say  to  the  man  ?  "  Jack  repeated  his  words, 
"  And  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  a  strange  place  and 
you  were  called  a  d — d  liar  ?"  "  Whip  him,  by — .'  "Then 
that  man  has  done  to  you  no  more  than  you  have  done  to  him."' 
Jack  acknowledged  the  golden  rule  and  "  treated  "  his  intended 
victim.  If  there  were  ever  dissensions  between  the  two 
"Cjesars"  of  Salem,  it  was  because  Jack  "  in  the  abundance  of 
his  animal  spirits  "  was  addicted  to  nailing  people  in  barrels 
and  rolling  them  down  the  hill,  while  Abe  was  always  on  the 
side  of  mercy. 

Abe's  popularity  grew  apace  ;  his  ambition  grew  with  it ;  it 
is  astonishing  how  readily  and  freely  the  plant  sprouts  upon  that 
soil.  He  Wius  at  this  time  carrying  on  his  education  evidently 
with  a  view  to  public  life.  Books  were  not  easily  found.  He 
wanted  to  study  English  Grammar,  considering  that  accom- 
jjlishment  desirable  for  a  statesman ;  and,  being  told  that  there 
was  a  grammar  in  a  house  six  miles  from  Salem,  he  left  hi.* 
breakfast  at  once  and  walked  oft'  to  borrow  it.  He  would 
slip  away  into  the  woods  and  spend  hours  in  study  and  think- 
ing. He  sat  up  late  at  night,  and  as  light  was  expensive, 
made  a  blaze  of  shavings  in  the  cooper's  shop.  He  waylaid 
every  visitor  to  New  Salem  who  had  any  pretence  to  scholar- 
ship, and  extracted  explanations  of  things  which  he  did  not 
understand.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  work  of  Adam  Smith, 
or  any  work  upon  political  economy,  currency,  or  any  financial 
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subject  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  student  who  was  destineu  ro 
■conduct  the  most  tremendous  operations  in  the  whole  history 
of  finance. 

The  next  episode  in  Lincoln's  life  which  may  be  regarded  as 
A  part  of  his  training  was  the  command  of  a  company  of  militia 
in  the  "  Black  Hawk  "  war.  Black  Hawk  was  an  Indian  Chief 
of  great  craft  and  power, and,  apparently,  of  tine  character,  who 
liad  the  effroiittny  to  object  to  being  improved  otf  the  face  ot 
creation,  an  offence  which  lie  aggravated  by  an  liereditary  at- 
tachment to  the  British.  At  a  nir  )r  of  the  Sangamon  com- 
pany at  Clary's  Grove,  Lincoln  vv.  eh  'ad  captain.  The  elec- 
tion was  a  proof  of  his  popularit;  ,  ou  o  found  it  rather  hard 
to  manage  his  constituents  in  ^.  %!>'  One  morning  on  the 
march  the  Captain  commandeu  '  's  c  "derly  to  form  the  company 
for  parade  ;  but  when  the  ordoi '  '  called  "  parade,"  the  men 
called  "  parade  "  too,  but  could  nuo  fall  into  line.  They  had 
found  their  way  to  the  o^.  "s'  liquor  the  evening  before. 
The  regiment  had  to  march  u.ui  leave  the  company  behind. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  company  set  otit  to  follow  ;  but  when  it 
liad  marched  two  miles  "  the  drunken  ones  lay  down  and  slept 
their  drink  off."  Lincoln,  who  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
blameless,  was  placed  under  arrest  anil  condemned  to  carry  a 
wooden  sword ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  notice  was  taken 
of  the  conduct  of  that  portion  of  the  sovereign  people  which  lay 
<lown  drunk  on  the  march  when  the  army  was  advancing  against 
the  enemy.  Something  like  this  was  probably  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Northern  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wai-, 
before  discipline  had  been  enforced  by  disaster.  The  campaign 
opened  with  a  cleverly- won  victory  on  the  part  of  Black  Hawk, 
and  a  rapid  retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  the  militia,  as 
to  which  we  will  be  content  to  say  with  Mr.  Lamon :  "of  drunk- 
enness no  public  account  makes  any  mention,  and  individual 
cowardice  is  never  to  be  imputed  to  American  troops."  Ulti- 
mately, however.  Black  Hawk  v/as  overpowered  and  most  of 
his  men  met  their  doom  in  attempting  to  retreat  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi. "  During  this  short  Indian  campaign,"  says  one  who  took 
part  in  it,  "  we  had  some  hard  times,  often  hungry  ;  but  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  sport,  especially  at  nights — foot  racing,  some  hor.se 
racing,  jumping,  telling  anecdotes,  in  which  Lincoln  beat  all, 
keeping  up  a  constant  laughter  and  good  humour  all  the  time ; 
among  the  soldiers  some  card-playing  and  wrestling  in  which 
Lincoln  took  a  prominent  part.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  he  was 
never  thrown  in  a  wrestle.      While  in  the  army  he  kept  a 
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handkerchief  tied  around  hiin  all  the  time  for  wrestling  pur- 
}»o.ses,  and  loved  the  .sport  as  well  as  any  one  could.  He  was 
seldom  if  ever  beat  jumping.  During  the  campaign  Lincoln 
himself  was  always  ready  for  an  emergency.  He  endured  hard- 
ships like  a  good  .soldier  ;  he  never  complained,  nor  did  he  fear 
dangers.  When  fighting  was  expected  or  danger  appi'ehended, 
Lincoln  was  the  first  to  say  '  Let's  go.'  He  had  the  confidence 
of  every  man  of  his  company,  and  they  strictly  obeyed  his 
orders  at  a  word.  His  company  was  all  young  men,  and  full 
of  sport."  The  a.ssertion  as  to  the  strict  and  uniform  obedience 
of  the  company  at  its  captain's  word,  requires,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  (jualification  in  a  democratic  sense.  Whether  Lincoln  war 
ever  beaten  in  wrestling  is  also  one  of  the  moot  points  of  his- 
tory. In  the  course  of  this  campaign  one  Mr.  Thompson,  whose 
fame  as  a  wrestler  was  gi-eat  throughout  the  west,  accepted 
Lincoln's  challenge.  Great  excitement  prevailed,  and  Lincoln's 
company  and  backers  "  put  up  all  their  portable  property  and 
some  perhaps  not  their  own,  including  knives,  blankets,  toma- 
hawks, and  all  the  necessary  articles  of  a  soldier's  outfit."  As 
soon  as  Lincoln  laid  hold  of  his  antagonist  he  found  that  he 
had  got  at  least  his  match,  and  warned  his  friends  of  that  un- 
welcome fact.  He  was  thrown  once  fairly,  and  a  second  time 
fell  with  Thompson  on  the  top  of  him.  "  We  were  taken  by 
surprise,"  candidly  .says  Mr.  Green,  "  and  being  unwilling  to 
part  with  our  property  and  lose  our  bets,  got  up  an  excuse  as 
to  the  result.  We  declared  the  fall  a  kind  of  a  dog-fall — did  so 
apparently  angrily."  A  fight  was  about  to  begin,  when  Lincoln 
rose  up  and  said,  "  Boys,  the  man  actually  threw  me  once  fair, 
broadly  so ;  and  the  second  time,  this  very  fall,  he  threw  me 
fairly,  though  not  so  apparently  so."  This  quelled  the  distur- 
bance. On  the  same  authority  we  are  told  that  Lincoln  gal- 
lantly interfered  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  old  Indian  who  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers,  and  whom,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  a  pass,  they  were  proceeding  to  slay. 
The  anecdote  wears  a  somewhat  melodramatic  aspect;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  Lincoln's  humanity,  or  of  his  readiness  to 
protest  against  oppression  and  cruelty  when  they  actually  fell 
under  his  notice.  It  was  also  in  keeping  with  his  character  to 
insist  firmly  on  the  right  of  his  militiamen  to  the  same  rations 
and  pay  as  the  regulars,  and  to  draw  the  legal  line  sharj^ly  and 
clearly  when  the  regular  officers  exceeded  their  authority  in 
the  exercise  of  command. 
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Returning  to  New  Salem,  Lincoln,  having  served  his  appren- 
ticeship as  a  clerk,  coninienced  stoi-ekeeping  on  his  own  account. 
An  opening  was  made  for  him  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Radford, 
the  keeper  of  a  grocery,  who,  having  oH'ended  the  Chiry's  Grove 
hoys,  they  "  selected  a  convenient  night  for  breaking  in  his  win- 
dows and  gutting  his  establishment."  From  his  ruins  r  tso  the 
tiruj  of  Jjincoln  &  Berry.  Doubt  rests  on  the  greut  historic  (ques- 
tion whether  Lincoln  sold  licpior  in  his  store,  and  on  that  (juestion 
still  more  agonizir>g  to  a  sensitive  morality — whether  he  sold  it 
by  the  drum.  The  points  remain,  we  are  told,  and  will  forever 
remain  undetermined.  The  only  fact  in  which  history  can  re- 
})0se  with  certainty  is  that  some  liquor  must  have  been  (jlvoi 
away,  since  nobody  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clary's  Grove 
could  keep  store  without  offering  the  customary  dram  to  the 
patrons  of  the  plnce.  When  taxed  on  the  platform  by  his  rival, 
Douglas,  with  liaving  sold  liquor,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  if  he 
figured  on  one  side  of  the  counter,  Douglas  figured  on  the  other. 
"  As  a  storekeeper,"  says  M r.  Ellis,  "Mr. Lincoln  wore  fiax  and  tow 
linen  pantaloons — I  thought  about  five  inches  too  short  in  the 
legs — and  f  recjuently  he  had  but  one  suspender,  no  vest  or  coat. 
He  had  a  calico  shirt  such  as  he  had  in  the  Black  Hawk  War ; 
coarse  brogues,  tan-colour ;  blue  yarn  socks,  a  straw  hat,  old 
style,  and  without  a  band."  It  is  recorded  that  he  preferred 
dealing  with  men  and  boys,  and  disliked  to  v/ait  on  the  ladies. 
Possibly,  if  his  attire  has  been  rightly  described,  the  ladie.s, 
even  the  Clary's  Gi'ove  ladies,  may  have  reciprocated  the 
feeling. 

In  storekeeping,  however,  Mr. Lincoln  did  not  prosper;  neither 
storekeeping  nor  any  other  regular  bu.siness  or  occupation  was 
congenial  to  his  character.  He  was  born  to  be  a  politician. 
Accordingly  he  began  to  read  law,  with  which  he  combined 
surveying,  at  which  we  are  assured  he  made  himself  "  expert " 
by  a  six  weeks'  course  of  study.  They  mix  trades  a  little  in 
the  West.  We  expected  on  turning  the  page  to  find  that  Mr. 
Linijoln  had  also  taken  up  surgery  and  perfoiuned  the  Cuesarean 
operation.  The  few  law  books  needed  for  Western  practice 
were  supplied  to  him  by  a  kind  friend  at  Springfield,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  witness  who  has  evidently  an  accurate  memory 
for  details,  "  he  went  to  read  law  in  1832  or  1833  barefooted, 
seated  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  would  grind  around  with  the 
sliade,  just  opposite  Berry's  grocery  store,  a  few  feet  south  of 
tlie  door,  occasionally  lying  flat  on  his  back  and  putting  hi.s 
feet  up  the  tree."     Evidently,  whatever  he  read,  especially 
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of  a  prnrtical  kitul,  he  ma<lo  thoroughly  his  own.  It  is 
needlt'SM  to  say  that  lio  did  not  becorno  a  master  of  scien- 
tific jui'is(»nid(!nce ;  hut  it  seems  that  ho  did  become  an 
ctiective  Western  advocate.  What  is  more,  there  >s  conchi- 
8ive  testinjony  to  the  fact  that  ho  was — what  has  been  scan- 
(lah)usly  alleged  to  be  rare,  even  in  tho  United  States — an  hon- 
est lawyer.  "  Love  of  justice  and  fair  play,"  says  one  of  his 
Irothers  of  the  bar,  "  was  his  predominant  trait.  I  have  often 
listened  to  him  when  I  tliou<,dit  ho  woidd  state  his  case  out  of 
Court.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  assume  or  attempt  to  bol- 
ster up  a  false  poaiti<m.  He  would  abandon  his  case  h.st.  He 
did  so  in  tho  case  of  Buck matiter  for  the  n»c  of  Durham  v.  Jkc- 
tier  tib  Arthur,  in  our  Su{)reme  Court,  in  which  I  hapjiened  to 
be  opposed  to  him.  Another  f^entleman,  less  fastidious,  took 
Ml  Lincoln's  place  and  gained  the  case."  His  |)ower  as  an  ad- 
vocate seems  to  have  depended  on  his  conviction  that  the  riglit 
was  on  his  side.  "  Tell  Harris  it's  no  use  to  VHiste  money  on  me 
in  tliat  case  ;  he'll  get  beat."  In  a  larceny  case  he  took  those 
who  were  counsel  with  him  for  the  defence  aside  an<l  said,  "  Jf 
you  can  say  anything  for  the  man  do  it.  I  can't.  If  I  attempt 
it,  the  jury  will  see  that  I  think  he  is  guilty  and  convict  him 
of  course."  In  another  case  he  proved  an  account  for  his  client, 
wlio,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  was  a  roguo.  Tho  counsel  on 
the  other  side  proved  a  receipt.  By  tho  time  he  liad  done  Lin- 
coln was  missing ;  and  on  the  Court  sending  for  him,  he  replied, 
"  Tell  the  judge  I  can't  come ;  my  hands  are  dirty,  and  I  came 
over  to  clean  them."  Mr.  Herndon,  who  visited  Lincoln's  office 
on  business,  gives  tho  following  reminiscence  : — *  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  seated  at  his  table,  listening  very  attentively  to  a  man  who 
was  talking  earnestly  in  a  low  tone.  After  the  would-be  client 
had  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied, '  yes,  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  I  can  gain  your  case  for  you. 
I  can  set  a  whole  neighbourhood  at  logger  heads  ;  I  can  distress  a 
widowed  mother  and  her  six  fatherless  children,  and  thereby  get 
for  you  six  hundred  dollars,  which  rightly  belongs,  it  appears 
to  me,  as  much  to  the  woman  and  her  children  as  it  does  to 
you.  You  must  remember  that  some  things  that  are  legally 
right  are  not  morally  right.  I  shall  not  take  your  case  but 
will  give  you  a  bit  of  advice,  for  which  I  will  charge  you  no- 
thing. You  seem  to  be  a  sprightly,  energetic  man.  I  would 
advise  you  to  try  ycur  hand  at  making  six  hundred  dollars  in 
some  other  way.'"  On  one  occasion,  however,  Lincoln,  we  be- 
lieve it  must  be  admitted,  resorted  to  sharp  practice.     William 
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Armstrong',  tlio  son  of  Jack  Armstrong,  of  Clary's  drove,  in- 
licritiiig,  us  it  seems,  the  "  abundant  'vnimal  spirits  "  of  liis 
fatlier,  committed,  as  was  universally  believed,  a  very  })rutal 
murder  at  a  camp  meLcing,  and  beitig  biouglit  to  trial  was  in 
imminent  peril  of  the  lialtor.  Lineoln  volunteered  to  defend 
him.  'I'he  witness  whose  testimony  bore  hardest  on  the  pri- 
soner swore  tliat  he  saw  the  murder  eonnnitted  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Lincoln  put  in  an  almanac,  which,  on  reference 
being  made  to  it  showed  that  at  tl»e  time  stated  by  the  witne.s.'S 
thei  .  was  no  moon.  This  broke  down  the  witness  and  the  pii- 
Honer  was  accpiitted.  It  was  not  observed  at  the  monient  that 
the  almanac  was  one  of  the  year  previous  to  the  n)urder; 
and  therefore  morally  a  fabricatitin.  Herculean  ettbrts  ai'e 
made  to  prove  that  tivo  almanacs  were  produced  and  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  innoeunt  of  any  deception.  But  the  best  plea,  we 
conceive,  is,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  rocked  William  Armstiong 
in  the  cradle. 

There  is  one  part  of  Lincoln's  early  life  wliich,  though  scan- 
dal may  batten  on  it,  we  .shall  pass  over  lightly ;  we  mean 
that  part  which  relates  to  his  love  att'airs  and  his  marriage. 
Criticism,  and  even  biography,  should  res[)ect  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  sanctuary  of  att'eetion.  That  a  man  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  service  of  the  ])ublic  is  no  reason  why  the  public 
.should  be  licensed  to  amuse  itself  by  playing  with  his  heart- 
strings. Not  only  as  a  storekeeper,  but  in  every  capacity, 
Mr,  Lincoln  was  far  more  happy  in  his  relations  with  men 
than  with  women.  He  however  loved,  and  loved  deeply,  Ann 
Rutledge,  wlio  appears  to  have  been  entirely  worthy  of  hig 
attachment,  and  whose  death  at  the  moment  when  she  would 
have  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  marry  him  threw  him  into  a 
transport  of  grief,  which  threatened  his  reason  and  excited  the 
gravest  appreliensions  of  his  friends.  In  stormy  weather 
especially  he  would  rave  piteously,  crying  that  "  he  could 
never  be  reconciled  to  have  the  ^now,  raius  and  storms  to  beat 
upon  her  grave."  This  first  love  he  seems  never  to  have  for- 
gotten. He  next  had  an  affair,  not  so  creditable  to  him,  with 
a  Miss  Owens,  of  whom,  after  their  rupture,  he  wrote  things 
which  he  had  better  have  left  unwritten.  Finally,  he  made  a 
match  of  which  the  world  has  heard  more  t>!>>.n  enough,  though 
the  Western  Boy  was  too  true  a  genileuian  to  let  it  hear  any- 
thing about  the  matter  from  his  li|.'.s.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  man  was  not  wanting  in  that  not  inconsidtirable  element 
of  worth,  even  of  the  worth  of  statesmen,  strong  and  pure 
affection. 
R 
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"  If  ever,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  American  society  and  the 
United  States  Government  are  demoralized  and  overthrown,  it 
will  come  from  the  voracious  desire  of  office — this  wriggle  to 
live  without  toil,  from  which  I  am  not  free  myself."    These 
words  ought  to  be  written  up  in  the  largest  characters  in  every 
schoolroom  in  the  United  States.      The  confession  with  which 
they  conclude  is  as  true  as  the  rest.     Mr.  Lincoln,  we  are  told, 
took  no  part  in  the  promotion  of  local  enteiprises,  railroads, 
schools,  churches,  asylums.     The  benefits  he  proposed  for  his 
fellow  men  were  to  be  accomplished  by  political  means  alone. 
"  Politics  were  his  world — a  world  filled  with  hopeful  enchant- 
ments.   Ordinarily  he  disliked  to  discuss  any  other  subject." 
"  In  the  office,"  says  his  partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  "  he  sat  down  or 
spilt  himself  {sic)  on  his  lounge,  read  aloud,  told  stories,  talked 
politics — never  science,  art,  literature,  railroad  gatherings,  col- 
leges, asylums,  hospitals,  commerce,  education,  progress — noth- 
ing that  interested  the  world  generally,  except  politics."     "  He 
seldom,"  says  his  present  biographer,  "  took  an  active  part  in 
local  or  minor  elections,  or  wasted  his  power  to  advance  a 
friend.     He  did  nothing  out  of  mere  gratitude,  and  forgot  the 
devotion  of  his  warmest  partisans,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for 
their  servires  had  passed.    What  they  did  for  him  was  quietly 
appropriat>  J  as  the  reward  of  superior  meiit,  calling  for  no  re- 
turn in  kind."    We  are  told  that  while  he  was  "  wriggling,"  he 
was  in  effect  boarded  and  clothed  for  some  years  by  his  friend, 
Hon.  W.  Butler,  at  Springfield,  and  that,  when  in  power,  he  re- 
fused to  exercise  his  patronage  in  favour  of  his  friend.     On 
that  occasion,  his  biographer  tells  us,  that  he  considered  his 
patronage  a  solemn  trust.     We  give  him  credit  for  a  conscien- 
tiousness above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  species  on  this  as  well 
as  on  other  subjects.     But  his  sense  of  the  solemn  character  of 
his  trust,  though  it  prevented  him  from  giving  a  petty  place 
to  the  old  friend  who  had  helped  him  in  the  day  of  his  need, 
did  not  prevent  him,  as  President,  from  sometimes  paying  for 
support  by  a  far  more  questionable  use  of  the  highest  patron- 
age in  his  gift. 

The  fact  is  not  that  the  man  was  by  nature  wanting  in  grati- 
tude or  in  any  kindly  quality ;  on  the  contrnry,  ho  seems  to 
have  abounded  in  them  all.  But  the  excitement  of  the  game 
was  so  intense  that  it  swallowed  up  all  other  considerations 
and  emotions.  In  a  dead  season  of  politics,  his  depression 
was  extreme.  "  He  said  gloomily,  despairingly,  sadly,  '  How 
hard,  oh  1  how  hard  it  is  to  die  and  leave  one's  country  no 
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better  than  if  one  had  never  lived  for  it.  This  woi-ld  is  dead 
to  hope,  deaf  to  its  own  death-struggle.' "  Possibly  this  is  the 
way  in  which  "  wriggling  "  politicians  generally  put  the  case  to 
themselves. 

Lincoln's  fundamental  principle  was  devotion  to  the  popu- 
lar will.  In  his  address  to  the  people  of  Sangamon  County,  he 
says,  "  while  acting  as  their  representative  I  shall  be  governed 
by  their  will  on  all  subjects  upon  which  I  have  the  means  of 
knowing  what  their  will  is,  and  upon  all  others  T  will  do  what 
my  own  judgment  teaches  me  will  advance  their  interests." 
"  '  It  is  a  maxim,'  with  many  politicians,  just  to  keep  along 
even  with  the  humour  of  the  people  right  or  wrong."  "  This 
maxim,"  adds  the  biographer,  "  Mr.  Lincoln  held  then,  as  ever 
since,  in  very  high  estimation."  It  may  occur  to  some  enquir- 
ing minds  to  ask  what,  upon  those  principles,  is  the  use  of 
having  representation  at  all,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  let  the  people  themselves  vote  directly  on  all  questions 
without  interposing  a  representative  to  diminish  their  sense  of 
responsibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  representa- 
tive's conscience,  which,  in  the  cases  of  the  statesmen  here 
described,  was  probably  not  very  great.  With  regard  to 
Slavery,  however,  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  forecast,  if  not  con- 
scientious independence.  He  stepped  forth  in  advance  of  the 
sentiments  of  his  party,  and  to  his  political  friends  appeared 
rash  in  the  extreme. 

Lincoln's  first  attempt  to  get  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
was  unsuccessful.  It  however  brought  him  the  means  of 
"  doing  something  for  his  country,"  and  partly  averting  the 
"  death-struggle  of  the  world,"  in  the  shape  of  the  postmaster- 
ship  of  New  Salem.  The  business  of  the  office  was  not  on  a 
large  scale,  for  it  was  carried  on  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  hat — an  in- 
tegument of  which  it  is  recorded,  that  he  refused  to  give  it  to 
a  conjurer  to  {)lay  the  egg  trick  in,  "  not  from  respect  for  his 
own  hat,  but  for  the  conjurer's  eggs."  The  future  President 
did  not  fail  to  signalize  his  first  appearance  as  an  administrator 
by  a  sally  of  the  jocularity  which  was  always  struggling  with 
melancholy  in  his  mind.  A  gentleman  of  the  place,  whose 
education  had  been  defective,  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  two 
or  three  times  a  day  at  the  post-office,  and  ostentatiously  inquir- 
ing for  letters.  At  last  he  received  a  letter,  which,  being  un- 
Hole  to  read  himself,  he  got  the  postmaster  to  read  for  him 
before  a  large  circle  of  friends.  It  proved  to  be  from  a  negro 
lady  engaged  in  domestic  service  in  the  South,  recalling  the 
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memory  of  a  mutual  attachment,  with  a  number  of  incident* 
more  delectable  than  sublime.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the^ 
postmaster,  by  a  slight  extension  of  the  sphere  of  his  office, 
had  written  the  letter  as  well  as  delivered  it. 

In  a  second  candidature  the  aspirant  was  more  successful,  and 
he  became  one  of  nine  representatives  of  Sangamon  County,  in 
the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois,  who,  being  all  more  than  six  feet 
high,  were  called  "  The  Long  Nine."  With  his  Brobdingnagian 
colleagues  Abraham  plunged  at  once  into  the  "  internal  improve- 
ment system,"  and  distinguished  himself  above  his  fellows  by 
the  unscrupulous  energy  and  strategy  with  which  he  urged 
through  the  Legislature  a  series  of  bubble  schemes  and  jobs. 
Railroads  and  other  improvements,  especially  improvements  of 
river  navigation,  were  voted  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  means- 
or  credit  of  the  then  thinly-peopled  State.  "  To  set  these 
little  matters  in  motion,  a  loan  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  was 
authorized  ;  and  to  complete  the  canal  from  Chicago  to  Peru, 
another  loan  of  four  millions  of  dollars  was  voted  at  the  same 
ses.sion,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  being  given  as  a  gratuity 
to  those  counties  which  seemed  to  have  no  special  interest  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  projects.  Work  on  all  these  roads  was 
tr>  commence,  not  only  at  the  same  time,  but  at  both  ends  of 
each  road  and  at  all  the  river-crossings.  There  were  as  yet  no 
surveys  of  any  route,  no  estimates,  no  reports  of  engineers,  or 
even  unprofessional  viewer-s.  "Progress  was  not  to  waiton  trifles; 
capitalists  were  supposed  to  be  lying  in  wait  to  catch  these 
precious  bonds  ;  the  money  would  be  raised  in  a  twinkling,  and 
being  applied  with  all  the  skill  of  a  hundred  De  Witt  Clintons 
— a  class  of  gentlemen  at  that  time  extremely  numerous  and 
obtrusive — the  loan  would  build  railroads,  the  railroads  would 
build  cities,  cities  would  create  farms,  foreign  capital  would 
ru.sli  in  to  so  inviting  a  field,  the  lands  would  be  taken  up  with 
mai'vellous  celerity,  and  the  land  tax  going  into  a  sinking  fund, 
that,  with  some  tolls  and  certain  sly  speculctions  to  be  made  by 
the  StaLe,  would  pay  principal  and  interest  of  debt  without 
even  a  cent  of  taxation  upon  the  people.  In  short,  everybody 
was  to  be  enriched,  while  the  munificence  of  the  State  in  sell- 
ing its  credit  and  spending  the  proceeds,  would  make  its  empty 
cotters  overflow  with  ready  money.  It  was  a  dark  strokeof  states- 
manship, a  mysterious  device  in  finance,  which,  whether  from  be- 
ingmisunderstood  or  mismanaged, borefrom  the  beginning  fruits 
the  very  reverse  of  those  it  had  pi'omised."  We  seem  hero 
to  be  reading  the  history  of  more  than  one  great   railway 
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enterprise  undertaken  by  politicians  without  the  red  tape 
preliminai'ies  of  surveying  or  framing  estimates,  progress  not 
deigning  to  wait  upon  trifles.  This  system  of  policy  gave 
fine  scope  for  the  talents  of  the  "  log-roller,"  here  defined 
as  an  especially  wily  and  persuasive  person,  who  could  de- 
pict the  merits  of  his  scheme  witii  roseate  but  delusive  elo- 
<iuence,  and  who  was  said  to  carry  a  gourd  of  "  possum  fat  " — 
wherew^ith  he  "  greased  and  swallowed"  his  prey.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  gour<]s  was  carried  by  "  honest  Abe,"  who  was 
especially  active  in  "  log-rolling"  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  fronk  Vandalia  to  Springheld,  at  a  virtual  cost  to 
the  (State  of  about  six  millions  of  dollars,  which  we  were  told 
would  have  purchased  all  the  real  estate  in  the  town  three  time  j 
•over.  "  Thus  by  log-rolling  on  the  loud  measure  ;  by  multiply- 
ing railroads  ;  by  terminating  these  roads  at  Alton,  that  Alton 
jnight  become  a  great  city  in  opposition  to  St.  Louis ;  by  dis- 
tributing money  to  some  of  the  counties  to  be  wasted  by  the 
•County  Commissioners  ;  and  by  giving  the  seat  of  government 
to  Springfield — was  the  whole  State  bought  up  and  bribed 
to  approve  the  most  senseless  and  disastrous  policy  which 
ever  crippled  the  energies  of  a  young  country."  We  are 
told,  and  do  not  doubt,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  shared  the  popu- 
lar delusion ;  but  we  are  also  told,  and  are  ec^ually  sure, 
that  "  even  if  he  had  been  unhappily  afflicted  with  individual 
scruples  of  his  own  he  would  have  deemed  it  but  simple  duty  to 
obey  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  his  constituency."  In  other 
words,  he  would  have  deemed  it  his  duty  to  jiander  to  the 
popular  madness  by  taking  a  part  in  financial  swindling.  Yet 
he  and  his  principal  confederates  obtained  afterwards  high 
places  of  honour  and  trust.  A  historian  of  Illinois  calls  them 
"  spared  monuments  of  popular  wrath,  evincing  how  safe  it  is 
to  be  a  politician,  but  how  disastrous  it  may  be  to  the  country 
to  keep  along  with  the  present  fervour  of  the  people."  It  is 
instructive  as  Avell  as  just  to  remember  that  all  this  time  the 
man  was  strictly,  nay  sensitively,  honourable  in  his  private 
dealings,  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  fellows  as  a  paragon  of 
probity,  that  his  word  was  never  questioned,  that  of  personal 
corruption  calumny  itself,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  dared 
to  accuse  him.  Politics,  it  seems,  may  be  a  game  apai't,  with 
rules  of  its  own  which  supersede  morality. 

Considering  that,  as  we  said  b  "^ore,  this  man  was  destined  to 
preside  over  the  most  tremendous  operations  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  finance,  it  is  especially  instructive  to  see  what  was  the 
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state  of  his  mind  on  economical  subjects.  He  actually  proposed 
to  pass  a  usury  law,  having  arrived,  it  appears,  at  the  sage  con- 
viction that  while  to  pay  the  current  rent  for  the  use  of  a  house 
or  the  current  fee  for  the  services  of  a  lawyer  is  perfectly  pro- 
per, to  pay  the  current  price  for  money  is  to  "  allow  a  few  in- 
dividuals to  levy  a  direct  tax  on  the  community."  But  this 
is  an  ordinary  illusion.  Abraham  Lincoln's  illusions  went  far 
beyond  it.  He  actually  proposed  so  to  legislate  that  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity  there  might  "  always  be  found  means  to 
cheat  the  law,  while  in  all  other  cases  it  would  have  its  intended 
effect."  He  proposed  in  fact  absurdity  qualified  by  fraud, 
the  established  practice  of  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  had  a 
most  excellent  effect  in  teaching  tli<.'  citizens  to  reverence  and 
the  Courts  to  uphold  the  law.  As  President,  when  told  that 
the  finances  were  low,  he  asked  whether  the  printing  machine 
had  given  out,  and  he  suggested,  as  a  special  temptation  to 
capitalists,  the  issue  of  a  class  of  bonds  which  should  be 
exempt  from  seizure  for  debt.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
burden  of  the  United  States  del>t  was  ultimately  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  through  sheer  ignorance  of  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  economy  and  finance  on  the  part  of  those  by  Avhom 
it  was  contracted. 

Lincoln's  style,  both  as  a  speakev  and  a  writer,  ultimately 
became  plain,  terse,  and  with  occasional  faults  of  taste,  caused 
by  impevf'"^'.  education,  pure  as  well  as  effective.  His  Gettys- 
burg r..!(ii\'-;s  and  some  of  his  State  Papers  are  admirable  in 
their  w  ay.  saving  one  very  flat  expression,  the  address  has 
no  superior  in  literature.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the 
oratory  of  a  rising  politician,  especially  in  the  West,  should  be 
free  from  si)rt;ad-eagleism.  Scattered  through  these  pages  we 
find  such  gems  as  tlie  following : — 

"  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined,  with 
all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted)  in  their  mili- 
tary chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could  not,  by 
force,  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio,  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years  ! "  .  .  .  "  Accounts  of  out- 
rages committed  by  mobs  form  the  every-day  news  of  the  times. 
They  have  pervaded  the  country  from  New  England  to  Louisi- 
ana ;  they  are  neither  peculiar  to  the  eternal  (?)  snows  of  the  for- 
mer,nor  to  the  burningsun  of  the  latter."  .  .  .  "Thatweimprov- 
to  the  last,  that  we  revered  liis  name  to  the  last,  that  during 
his  long  sleep  we  permitted  no  hostile  foot  to  pass  or  desecrate 
his  resting-place,  shall  be  that  which  to  learn  the  last  trump 
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shall  awaken  our  Washington."  Washington's  mind,  when  he 
rises  from  his  grave  at  the  Last  Day,  will  be  immediately 
relieved  by  the  information  that  no  Britisher  has  ever  trodden 
on  his  bones. 

In  debate  he  was  neither  bitter  nor  personal  in  the  bad  sense, 
though  he  had  a  good  deal  of  caustic  humour  and  knew  how  to 
make  an  effective  use  of  it. 

Passing  from  State  politics  to  those  of  the  Union,  and  elected 
to  Congress  as  a  Whig,  a  party  to  which  he  had  gradually  found 
his  way  from  his  original  position  as  a  "  nominal  Jackson  man," 
Mr.  Lincoln  stood  forth  in  vi^.corous  though  discreet  and  tempe- 
I'ate  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War, 

Some  extra  charges  made  by  General  Cass  upon  the  Treasury 
for  ex[)enses  in  a  public  mission,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a 
hit  at  the  great  Democratic  "  war-horse."  ^"  I  have  introduced," 
said  Lincoln,  "  General  Cass's  name  here  chiefly  to  show  the 
wonderful  physical  capacity  of  the  man.  They  show  that  he 
not  only  did  the  labour  of  several  men  at  the  «ame  time,  but 
that  he  often  did  it  at  several  places,  many  hundre'l  miles 
apart  at  the  same  time.  And  in  eating,  too,  his  capacities  a -e 
shown  to  be  quite  as  wonderful.  From  October,  1821,  to  May, 
1822,  he  ate  ten  rations  a  day  in  Michigan,  ten  lations  a  day 
here  in  Washington,  and  nearly  five  dollars'  wo  th  a  day  '.j- 
sides,  partly  on  the  road  between  the  two  places.  \ad.  one? 
there  is  an  important  discovery  :n  his  example,  t^e  art  of  being 
paid  for  what  one  eats,  instead  of  having  to  pay  ^  :  it.  Here- 
after if  any  nice  young  man  should  owe  a  bill  waich  lie  ernnot 
pay  in  any  other  way,  he  can  jn  t  board  it  out.  Mi.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  heard  of  the  anim  standing  in  doubt  b>*t\.  een 
two  stacks  of  hay,  and  starvi  to  death.  The  like  of  that 
could  never  happen  to  General  I'ass.  Place  the  stacks  a  thou- 
sand miles  apart,  he  would  stand  stock  still  midway  between 
them,  and  eat  them  both  at  vmce ;  and  the  green  grass  along 
the  line  would  be  apt  to  suffer  some  at  the  same  time.  By  all 
means  make  him  Presidei  t,  gentlemen.  He  will  feed  you 
bounteously,  if — if  there  ih  any  left  after  he  has  helped  him- 
self." 

Great  events  were  by  this  time  beginning  to  loom  on  the 
political  horizon.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  broken. 
Parties  commenced  slowly  but  surely  to  divide  themselves  into 
Pro-slavery  and  Anti-slavery.  The  "irrepressible  confliiit"  was 
coming  on,  though  none  of  th'^  American  politicians — not  ev«n 
the   author  of   that  famous  ;  irnse — distinctly  recognised  its 
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advent.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  opposed  to 
slavery,  though  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist.  But  he  was  evi- 
dently led  more  and  more  to  take  anti-slavery  ground  by  his  an- 
tagonism to  Douglas,  who  occupied  a  middle  position,  and  tried  to 
gain  at  once  the  support  of  the  South  and  that  of  the  waveiers 
at  the  North,  by  theoretically  supporting  the  extension  of 
slavery,  yet  practically  excluding  it  from  the  territories  by 
the  doctrine  of  squatters'  sovereignty.  Lincoln  had  to  be 
very  wary  in  angling  for  the  vote  of  the  Abolitionists,  who 
had  recently  been  the  objects  of  universal  obloquy,  and  were 
still  offensive  to  a  large  section  of  the  Republican  party. 
On  one  occasion,  the  opinions  which  he  propounded  by  no 
means  suited  the  Abolitionists,  and  "  they  required  him  to 
change  them  forthwith.  He  thought  it  would  he  tvise  to  do  so 
considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case;  but,  before 
committing  himself  finally,  he  sought  an  understanding  with 
Judge  Logan.  He  told  the  judge  what  he  was  disposed  to  do, 
and  said  he  would  act  upon  the  inclination  if  the  judge  would 
not  regard  it  as  treading  on  his  toes.  The  judge  said  he  was 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  proposed,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
on  hiind  he  would  cheerfully  risk  his  toes.  And  so  the  Abol- 
itionists u-ere  accommodated.  Mr.  Lincoln  quietly  made  the 
pledge,  and  they  voted  for  him."  He  came  out,  however,  square 
enough, and  in  the  very  nick  of  time  with  his  "house  divided 
against  itself"  speecli,  which  took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
Seward  with  his  "  irrepressible  conflict."  Douglas,  whom  Lin- 
coln regarded  with  intense  personal  rivahy,  was  tripped  up  by 
a  string  of  astute  interrogations,  the  answers  to  which  hope- 
lessly embroiled  him  with  the  South.  Lincoln's  campaign 
against  Douglas  for  the  Senatorship  greatly  and  deservedly  en- 
hanced his  reputation  as  a  debater,  and  he  became  marked  out 
as  the  Western  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  to  the 
Presidency.  A  committee  favourable  to  his  claims  sent  to  him 
to  make  a  speech  at  New  York.  He  arrived  "  in  a  sleek  and 
shining  suit  of  new  black,  covered  with  very  apparent  creases 
and  wrinkles  acquired  by  being  packed  too  closely  and  too 
long  in  his  little  vaiise."  Some  of  his  supporters  must  have 
moralized  on  the  strange  apparition  which  their  summons 
had  raised.  His  speech,  however,  made  before  an  immense 
audience  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  was  most  successful.  And 
as  a  display  of  constitutional  logic  it  is  a  very  good  speech. 
It  fails,  as  the  speeches  of  these  practical  men  one  and  all  did 
fail,  their  "common  sense"  and  "shrewdness"  notwithstand 
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ing,  in  clear  perception  of  the  great  facts  that  two  totally 
ditfercnt  systems  of  society  had  V)een  formed,  one  in  the  Slave 
States  and  the  other  in  the  Free,  and  that  political  institutions 
necessarily  conform  themselves  to  the  social  character  of  the 
people.  Whether  the  Civil  War  could,  by  any  men  or  means, 
have  been  arrested,  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  but  assuredly 
stump  orators,  even  the  very  best  of  them,  were  not  the  men 
to  avert  it.  At  that  great  ciisis  no  saviour  appeared.  On 
May  10th,  in  the  eventful  year  18G0,  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention of  Illinois,  by  acclamation,  and  amidst  great  enthusiasm, 
nominated  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  One  who  saw  him  re- 
ceive the  nomination  says,  "  I  then  thought  him  one  of  the 
most  diffident  and  most  plagued  of  men  I  ever  saw."  We  may 
depend  upon  it,  however,  that  his  diffidence  of  manner  was 
accompanied  by  no  reluctance  of  heart.  The  splendid  prize 
which  he  had  won  had  been  the  object  of  his  passionate  de- 
sire. In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  the  door  of  the  wigwam 
opened,  and  Lincoln's  kinsman,  John  Hanks,  entered,  with 
"  two  small  triangular  '  heart-rails,'  surmounted  by  a  banner 
with  the  inscription,  'Two  rails  from  a  lot  made  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Jolm  Hanks  in  the  Sangamon  bottom,  in  the 
year  1830.'"  The  liearer  of  the  rails,  we  o,re  told,  was  met 
"  with  wild  and  tumultuous  cheers,"  and  "  the  whole  scene 
was  simply  tempestuous  and  bewildering." 

The  Democrats,  ofcouj-se,  did  not  share  the  delight.  An  old 
man,  out  of  Egypt,  (the  .southern  end  of  Illinois)  came  up  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  aiul  said  :  "  So  you're  Abe  Lincoln  ?"  "  That's  my 
rame,  sir,"  "They  Scay  you're  a  self-made  man."  "Well,  yes 
what  there  is  of  me  is  self-made."  "  Well,  all  I  have  got  to 
say,"  observed  the  old  Egj'ptian,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
statesman,  "is,  that  it  was  a  d — n  bad  job."  This  seems  to  be 
the  germ  of  the  smart  reply  to  the  remark  that  Andrew  John- 
son was  a  .self-made  man,  ''  that  relieves  the  Almighty  of  a 
very  heavy  responsibility." 

"The  nomination  of  the  State  Convention  of  Illinois  was  ac- 
cepted after  a  very  close  and  exciting  contest  between  Lincoln 
and  Seward  by  the  convention  of  the  Republican  party  as- 
.sembled  at  Chicago.  The  proceedings  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
graceful. A  large  delegation  of  roughs,  we  are  told,  headed  by 
Tom  Shyer,  the  pugilist,  attended  for  Seward.  The  Lincoln 
party,  on  the  other  side,  spent  the  whole  night  in  mustering 
their  "  loose  fellows,"  and  at  daylight  the  next  morning  packed 
*he  wigwam,  so  that  the  Seward  men  were  unable  to  get  in. 
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Another  politician  was  tliero  nominally  as  a  candidate,  but 
really  only  to  sell  himself  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  When 
ho  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  bond,  Lincoln's  conscience, 
or  at  least  his  legai'd  for  his  own  reputation,  struggled 
hard.  "  All  that  I  am  in  the  world — the  Presidency  and  all 
else — I  owe  to  that  opinion  of  mo  which  the  people  express 
when  they  call  me  '  honest  old  Abe.'  Now,  what  will  they 
think  of  their  honest  Abe  when  he  appoints  this  man  to  be  his 
familiar  adviser  ?  "  What  they  might  have  said  with  truth 
was  that  Abe  was  still  honest  but  politics  were  not. 

Widely  different  was  the  training  undergone  for  the  leader- 
shi})  of  the  people  by  the  Pericles  of  the  American  Republic 
from  that  u?idergone  by  the  Pericles  of  Athens,  or  by  any 
group  of  statesmen  before  him,  Greek,  Roman,  or  European. 
In  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Lamon's  book  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  political  .science.  The  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  of  Lincoln'.s  political  education  are  manifest 
s.t  a  glance.  He  was  sure  to  produce  something  strong, 
genuine,  practical,  and  entirely  in  unison  with  the  thoughts 
anel  feelings  of  a  people  which,  liko  the  Athenians  in  the  days 
of  Pericles,  was  to  be  led,  not  governed.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  necessarily  left  the  statesman  without  the  special  knowledge 
necessary  for  certain  portions  of  his  work,  such  as  fanance, 
which  was  detestably  managed  during  Lincoln's  Presidency, 
without  the  wisdom  which  flows  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
political  world  and  of  the  past,  without  elevation  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  view.  It  was  fortunate  for  Lincoln  that  the 
(luestions  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  with  which  his 
country  and  the  world  proclaim  him  to  have  dealt,  on  the 
whole,  admirably  well,  though  not  in  their  magnitude  and 
importance,  were  completely  within  his  ken,  and  had  been 
always  present  to  his  mind.  Reconstruction  would  have  made 
a  heavier  demand  on  the  political  scit  nee  of  Clary's  Grove. 
But  v,hat  task  was  reserved  for  other  hf.nds. 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago  an  Oxford  College  celebrated  the  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  its  foundation  by  King  Alfred* 

The  college  which  claims  this  honour  is  commonly  called 
University  College,  though  its  legal  name  is  Magna  Aula  Uni- 
iwrsitatis.  The  name  "  University  College"  causes  much  per- 
l)lexity  to  visitors.  They  are  with  difficulty  taught  by  the  friend 
who  is  lionizing  them  to  distinguish  it  from  the  University. 
But  the  University  of  Oxford  is  a  federation  of  colleges,  of 
which  University  College  is  one,  resembling  in  all  respects  the 
rest  of  the  sisterhood,  being,  like  them,  under  the  federal 
authority  of  the  University,  retaining  the  same  measure  of 
college  right,  conducting  the  domestic  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  its  students  through  its  own  officers,  but  sending 
them  to  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  University  Professors  for  the 
higher  teaching,  and  to  the  University  examination  rooms  to 
be  examined  for  their  degrees.  The  college  is  an  ample  and 
venerable  |)ile,  with  two  towere*'  gateways,  each  opening  into 
a  quadrangle,  its  front  stretchi.ig  along  the  High  Street,  on  the 
side  opposite  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  darkness  of  the  stone 
seems  to  bespeak  immemorial  antiquity ;  but  the  style,  which 
is  the  later  Gothic  characteristic  of  Oxford,  and  symbolical 
of  its  history,  shows  that  the  buildings  really  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts.  "  That  building  nmst  be  very  old,  Sir," 
said  an  American  visitor  to  the  master  of  the  college,  pointing 
to  its  dark  front.  "  Oh,  no,"  was  the  master's  reply,  "  the  col- 
our deceives  you ;  that  building  is  not  more  than  two  hunuied 
years  old."  In  invidious  contrast  to  this  mass,  debased  but  im- 
posing in  its  style,  the  pedantic  mania  for  pure  Gothic  which 
marks  the  Neo-catholic  reaction  in  Oxford,  and  which  will  per- 
haps hereafter  be  derided  as  we  deride  the  classic  mania  of  the 
last  century,  has  led  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  to  erect  a  pure  Gothic 
library.  This  building,  moreover,  has  nothing  in  its  form  to  be- 
speak its  purpose,  but  resembles  a  chapel  Over  the  gateway  of 
the  larger  quadrangle  is  astatue,in  Roman  costume,  of  James  II  y. 

*  We  keej)  the  common  spelling,  though  Alfred  is  more  correct.  It  is  impos- 
sible, ill  deference  to  antiquarian  preciseness),  to  change  the  spelling  of  all  tuesa 
names,  which  are  now  imbedded  in  the  English  classics. 
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one  of  the  few  inciTiorials  of  the  ojoctetl  tyrant,  who  in  hia 
career  of  reaction  visited  the  college  and  hail  two  rooms  on  the 
east  side  of  the  quadrangle  fitted  np  for  the  [lerforniance  of 
mass.  Obadiah  Walker,  the  master  of  the  college,  had  turned 
Papist,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  reaction,  in  the 
overthrow  of  which  lie  was  involved,  the  fall  of  his  master  and 
the  ruin  of  his  ftarty  being  announced  to  him  by  the  Isoys  sing- 
ing at  his  window — "  Ave  Maria,  old  Obadiah."  In  the 
same  qurdrangle  are  the  chambers  of  Shelley,  and  the 
room  to  which  he  was  summoned  by  the  assembled  college 
authorities  to  receive,  with  his  friend  Hogg,  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion for  having  circulated  an  atheistical  treatise.  In  the 
ante-chapel  is  the  florid  monument  of  Sir  William  Jonis.  But 
the  modern  divinities  of  the  college  are  the  two  great  legal 
brothers.  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,  whose  colossal  statues 
fraternally  united  are  conspicuous  in  the  library,  whose  por- 
traits hang  side  by  side  in  the  hall,  whose  medallion  busts  greet 
you  at  the  entrance  to  the  Common  Room.  Pass  by  these  me- 
dallions, and  look  into  the  Common  Room  itself,  with  panelled 
walls,  red  curtains,  polished  mahogany  table,  and  generally  cozy 
aspect,  whither  after  the  dinner  in  hall  the  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege retire  to  sip  their  wine  and  taste  such  social  happinsss  as 
the  rule  of  celibacy  permits.  Over  that  ample  tire-place,  round 
the  blaze  of  which  the  circle  is  drawn  in  the  winter  evenings, 
you  will  see  the  marble  bust,  carved  by  no  mean  hand,  of  an 
ancie-:'  king,  and  underneath  it  are  the  words  Alfredus  Rex 
Funo  itor, 

A!  .s  !  both  traditions — the  tradition  that  Alfred  founded  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  the  tradition  that  he  founded  Uni- 
versity College — are  devoid  of  historical  foundation.  Univer- 
sities did  not  exist  in  Alfred's  days.  They  were  developed  cen- 
turies later  out  of  the  monastery  schools.  When  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  a  scholar  delivered  before 
her  an  oration,  in  which  he  exalted  the  antiquity  of  his  own 
university  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  University  of  Oxford  was  roused  to  arms.  In  that  uncrit- 
ical age  any  antiquarian  weapon  which  the  fury  of  academical 
patriotism  could  supply  was  eagerly  grasped  ;  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  great  antiquary  Cainden  is  somewhat  compromised 
with  regard  to  an  interpolation  in  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  which 
formed  the  chief  documentary  support  of  the  Oxford  case.  The 
historic  existence  of  both  the  English  universities  dawns  in 
the  reign  of  the  scholar  king,  and  the  restorer  of  order  and 
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j^rosperity  after  the  ravnjrcs  of  tlic  conquest  and  the  tyranny  of 
llufus — Henry  I.      In  that  rui<jfn   tlie   Ahbot  of  Croyhuul,  to 
gain  money  for  the  rebuilding  of  iiis  abbe*  ,  set  up  a  Fchool 
■where,  we  are  told,  Prisciat.'s  graniuiar,  Ai.stotle's  logic,  with 
the  commentaries  of  Porphyry  and  Averroes,  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian  an  niiisters  of  rhetoric,  were  taught  after  the  mimner  of 
the  school  of  Orleans.     In  the  following  reitru  a  foreign  in-ofes- 
sor,  Vacarius,  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  English  monar(;h3'^an(l 
baronage  by  teaching  Roman  law  in  the  seliools  of  Oxford.    Tho 
thirteenth  centuiy,  that  marvellous  and  romantic  ageof  medin?- 
val  religion  and  character,  mediaeval  art,  mediajval  philosophy, 
was  also  the  palmy  age  of  the  universities.  Then  0.\ford  gloried 
in  Groseteste,  at  once  paragon  and  patron  of  learning,  church 
reformer  and  champion  of  the  national  church  against  Roman 
aggression  ;  in  his  learned  and  pious  friend,  Adam  de  Mariseo  ; 
and  in  Roger  Bacon,  the  pioneer  and  proto-martyr  of  physical 
science.      Then,  with  Paris,  she  was  the  great  seat  of  that 
school  philosophy,  wonderful  in  its  subtlety  as  well   as  in  its 
aridity,  which,  albeit  it  bore  no  fruit  itself,  ti-ained  the  mind 
of  Europe  for  more  fruitful  studies,  and  was  tlie  original  pro- 
duct of  mediiDval  Christendom,  though  its  forms  of  thought  were 
taken  from  the  deified  Stagyrite,  and  it  was  clothed  in  the  Latin 
language,  though  in  a  form  of  that  language  so  much  altered  and 
debased  from  the  classical  as  to  become,  in  fact,  a  literary 
vernacular  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Then  her  schools,  her  church 
porches,  lier  very  street  corners,  every  spot  where  a  professor 
could   gather  an  audience,  were   thronged  with  the   aspiring 
youth  who  had  flocked,  many  of  them  begging  their  way  out 
of  the  dark  prison-house  of  feudalism,  to  what  was  then,  in  the 
absence  of  printing,  the  sole  centre  of  intellectual  light.     Then 
Oxford,  which  in  later  times  became  from  the  clerical  charac- 
ter of  the  headships"  and  fellowships  the  great  organ  of  reac- 
tion, was  the  great  organ  of  progress,  produced  the  political 
songs  which  embodied,  with  wonderful  force,  the  principles  of 
free  government,  and  sent  her  students  to  fight  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  university  in  the  army  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  University  College  was 
really  founded.  The  founder  was  William  of  Durham,  an  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic  who  had  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
The  universities  were,  like  the  church,  common  to  all  the 
natives  of  Latin  Christendom,  that  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
federation  of  the  European  States,  which,  afterwai'ds  broken  up 
by  the  Reformation,  is  now  in  course  of  reconstruction  through 
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uniting  influences  of  a  new  kind.  William  of  Durham  be- 
queathed to  the  University  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  stu- 
dents in  theology.  The  university  rarchased  with  the  fund  a 
house  in  which  these  students  were  maintained,  and  which  was 
styled  the  Great  Hall  of  the  University,  in  contra-distinction  to 
the  multitude  of  little  private  halls  or  hospices  in  which  students 
lived,  generally  under  the  superintendence  of  a  graduate  who 
■was  their  teacher.  The  hall  or  college  was  under  the  visitor- 
ship  of  the  University ;  but  this  visitorship  being  iiksome,  and 
a  dispute  having  arisen  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
whether  it  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  University  at  large,  in 
convocation,  or  by  the  theological  faculty  only,  the  college  set 
up  a  claim  to  be  a  royal  foundation  of  the  time  of  King  Alfred, 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  University,  and  thus  exempt  from 
any  visitorship  but  that  of  the  Crown.  It  was  probably  not 
very  difficult  to  convince  a  Hanoverian  court  of  law  that  the 
visitorship  of  an  Oxford  college  ought  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Jacobite  university  to  the  Crown ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  solemnly  ratified  as  a  fact  what 
historical  criticism  pronounces  to  be  a  baseless  fable.  The  case 
in  favour  of  William  of  Durham  as  the  founder  is  so  clear,  that 
the  antiquaries  are  ready  to  burst  with  righteous  indignation. 
And  one  almost  enjoys  the  intensity  of  their  wrath. 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  University  was  not,  when  first  founded, 
a  perfect  college.  It  was  only  a  house  for  some  eight  or  ten 
graduates  in  arts  who  were  studying  divinity.  The  first  per- 
fect college  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Merton,  the  Chancellor 
of  Henry  III.,  to  whom  is  due  the  >.onception  of  uniting  the 
anti-monastic  pursuit  of  secular  learning  with  monastic  seclu- 
sion and  discipline,  for  the  benefit  of  that  multitude  of  young 
students  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  at  large  in  the  city  under 
little  or  no  control,  and  often  showed,  by  their  faction  fights 
and  other  outrages,  that  they  contained  the  quintessence  of 
the  nation's  turbulence  as  well  as  of  its  intellectual  activity  and 
ambition.  The  quaint  old  quadrangle  of  Merton,  called,  nobody 
seems  to  know  why,  "  Mob "  Quad,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  collegiate  life  in  England,  and  indeed  in  Europe. 

Still  University  College  is  the  oldest  foundation  of  learning 
now  existing  in  England ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  not  inap- 
propriately dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  king  who  was  the 
restorer  of  our  intellectual  life  as  well  as  the  preserver  of  our 
religion  and  our  institutions.  Mr.  Freeman,  as  the  stern 
minister  of  fact,   would,  no  doubt,  cast  down  the  bust  of 
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Alfred  from  the  Common  Room  chimney-pi(ice  and  set  up  that 
of  William  of  Durham,  if  a  likeness  of  him  could  be  found,  in 
its  place.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  William  of  Durham, 
if  he  were  alive,  would  do  the  same. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Alfred,  and  St.  Louis,  are  the  three  ex- 
amples of  perfect  virtue  on  a  throne.  But  the  virtue  of  St. 
Louis  is  deeply  tainted  with  asceticism ;  and  with  the  subli- 
mated selfishness  on  which  asceticism  is  founded,  he  sacrifices 
everything  and  everybody — sacrifices  national  interests,  sacri- 
fices the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  his  subjects  whom  he  drags 
with  him  in  his  chimerical  crusades — to  the  good  of  his  own 
soul.  The  Reflections  of  Marcus  Aurelius  will  be  read  with 
ever  increasing  admiration  by  all  who  have  learned  to  study 
character,  and  to  read  it  in  its  connection  with  history.  Alone 
in  every  sense,  without  guidance  or  support  but  that  which  he 
found  in  his  own  breast,  the  imperial  Stoic  struggled  serenely, 
though  hopelessly,  against  the  powers  of  evil  which  were 
dragging  heathen  Rome  to  her  inevitable  doom.  Alfred  was  a 
Christian  horo,  and  in  his  Christianity  lie  found  the  force 
which  bore  him,  through  calamity  apparently  hopeless,  to 
victory  and  happiness. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish king  are  not  very  good.  His  biography  by  Bishop  Asser,  his 
counsellor  and  friend,  which  forms  the  principal  authority,  is 
panegyrical  and  uncritical,  not  to  mention  that  a  doubt  rests 
on  the  authenticity  of  some  portions  of  it.  But  in  the  general 
picture  there  ai'C  a  consistency  and  a  sobriety,  which,  combin- 
ed with  its  peculiarity,  commend  it  to  us  as  historical.  The 
leading  acts  of  Alfred's  life  are,  of  course,  beyond  doubt. 
And  as  to  his  chai'acter,  he  speaks  to  us  himself  in  his  works, 
and  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses  perfectly  correspond 
with  the  physiognomy  of  the  portrait. 

We  have  called  him  a  Christian  hero.  He  was  the  vic- 
torious champion  of  Christianity  against  Paganism.  This  is 
the  real  significance  of  the  struggle  and  of  his  character.  The 
Northmen,  or,  as  we  loosely  term  them,  the  Danes,  are  called 
by  the  Saxon  chroniclers  the  Pagans.  As  to  race,  the  North- 
man, like  the  Saxon,  was  a  Teuton,  and  the  institutions,  and 
the  political  and  social  tendencies  of  both,  were  radically  the 
same. 

It  has  been  said  that  Christianity  enervated  the  English  and 
gave  them  over  into  the  hands  of  the  fresh  and  robust  sons  of 
nature.    Asceticism  and  the  abuse  of  monachism  enervated  the 
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English.  Asceticism  taught  the  spiritual  selfishness  which  flies 
from  the  world  and  abandons  it  to  ruin  instead  of  serving  God 
by  serving  humanity.  Kings  and  chieftains,  under  the  hypo- 
critical pretence  of  exchanging  a  worldly  for  an  angelic  life, 
buried  themselves  in  the  indolence,  not  seldom  in  the  sensu- 
ality, of  the  cloister,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  leading 
their  people  against  the  Dane.  But  Christianity  formed  the 
bond  which  held  the  English  together,  and  the  strength  of 
their  resistance.  It  inspired  their  patriot  martyrs,  it  raised 
up  tr  them  a  deliverer  at  their  utmost  need.  The  causes  of 
Danish  success  are  manifest ;  superior  prowess  and  valour,  sus- 
tained by  more  constant  practice  in  war,  of  which  the  Saxon 
had  probably  had  comparatively  little  since  the  final  subjection 
of  the  Celt  and  the  union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  under 
Egbert ;  the  imperfect  character  of  that  union,  each  kingdom 
retaining  its  own  council  and  its  own  interests  ;  and  above  all 
the  command  of  the  sea,  which  made  the  invaders  ubiquitous, 
while  the  march  of  the  defenders  was  delayed,  and  their  junc- 
tion prevented,  by  the  woods  and  morasses  of  the  uncleared 
island,  in  which  the  only  roads  worthy  of  the  name  were  those 
left  by  the  Romans. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  call  the  Northmen  mere  corsairs,  or 
even  to  class  them  with  piratical  states  such  as  Cilicia  of  old, 
or  Barbaiy  in  more  recent  times.  Their  invasions  were  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  an  after-act  of  the  great  migration  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  one  of  the  last  waves  of  the  flood  which  over- 
whelmed the  Roman  Empire,  and  deposited  the  germs  of  mo- 
dern Gliristendom.  They  were,  and  but  for  the  defensive 
energy  of  the  Christianized  Teuton  would  have  been,  to  the 
Saxon  what  the  Saxon  had  been  to  the  Celt,  whose  sole  monu- 
ments in  England  now  are  the  names  of  hills  and  rivers,  the 
usual  epitaph  of  exterminated  races.  Like  the  Saxons  the 
Northmen  came  by  sea,  untouched  by  those  Roman  influences, 
political  and  religious,  by  which  most  of  the  barbarians  had 
been  more  or  less  transmuted  before  their  actual  irruption  into 
the  Empire.  If  they  treated  all  the  rest  (^f  mankind  as  their 
prey,  this  was  the  international  law  of  heathendom,  modified 
only  by  a  politic  humanity  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Roman, 
who  preferred  enduring  dominion  to  blood  and  booty.  V/ith 
Christianity  came  the  idea,  even  now  imperfectly  realized,  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  Northmen  were  a  memorable 
race,  and  English  character,  especially  its  maritime  element, 
received  in  them  a  momentous  addition.     In  their  northern 
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abodes  they  had  undergone,  no  doubt,  the  most  rigorous  pro- 
cess of  national  selection.  The  sea-roving  life,  to  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  as  the  Scandinavian 
of  our  day  is  driven  to  emigration,  intensified  in  them  the 
vigour,  the  enterprise,  and  the  independence  of  the  Teuton. 
As  has  been  said  before,  they  were  the  first  ocean  sailors ; 
for  the  Ph(tniicians,  though  adventurous  had  crept  along  the 
shore ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  done  the  same.  The 
Northman,  stouter  of  heart  than  thay,  put  forth  into  mid 
Atlantic.  American  anti(iuarians  are  anxious  to  believe 
in  a  Norse  discovery  of  America.  Norse  colonies  were 
planted  in  Greenland  beyond  what  is  now  the  limit  of 
human  habitation  ;  and  when  a  power  grew  up  in  his 
native  seats  which  could  not  be  brooked  by  the  North- 
man's love  of  freedom,  he  founded  amidst  the  unearthly 
scenery  of  Iceland  a  community  which  brought  the  image 
of  a  republic  of  the  Homeric  type  far  down  into  historic 
times.  His  race,  widely  dispersed  in  its  course  of  adventure, 
and  everj'where  asserting  its  ascendancy,  sat  on  the  thrones  of 
Normandy,  Apulia,  Sicily,  England,  Ireland,  and  even  Russia, 
and  gave  heroic  chiefs  to  the  crusaders.  The  pirates  were  not 
without  heart  towards  each  other,  nor  without  a  rudimentary 
civilization,  which  included  on  the  one  hand  a  strong  regard 
for  freehold  property  in  land,  and  on  the  other  a  passionate 
love  of  heroic  days.  Their  mythology  was  the  universal  story 
of  the  progress  of  the  sun  and  the  changes  of  the  year,  but  in 
a  northern  version,  wild  with  storms  and  icebergs,  gloomy  with 
the  darkness  of  Scandinavian  winters.  Their  religion  was  a 
war  religion,  the  lord  of  their  hearts  a  war  god ;  their  only 
heaven  was  that  of  the  brave,  their  only  hell  that  of  the 
coward  ;  and  the  joys  of  Paradise  were  a  renewal  of  the  fierce 
combat  and  the  fierce  carouse  of  earth.  Some  of  them  wound 
themselves  up  on  the  eve  of  battle  to  a  frenzy  like  that  of  a 
Malay  running  amuck.  But  this  was,  at  all  events,  a  religion 
of  action,  not  of  ceremonial  or  spell ;  and  it  quelled  the  fear  of 
death.  In  some  legends  of  the  Norse  mythology  there  is  a 
humorous  element  which  shows  freedom  of  spirit;  while  in 
others,  such  as  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Balder,  there  is  a 
pathos  not  uncongenial  to  Christianity.  The  Northmen  were 
not  priest-ridden.  Their  gods  were  not  monstrous  and  over- 
whelming forces  like  the  hundred-handed  idols  of  the  Hindu, 
but  human  forms,  their  own  high  qualities  idealized,  like  the 
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gods  of  the  Greek,  though  with  Scandinavian  force  in  place  of 
Hellenic  grace. 

Converted  to  Christianity,  the  Northman  transferred  his  en- 
thusiasm, his  martial  prowess,  and  his  spirit  of  adventure  from 
the  service  of  Odin  to  that  of  Christ,  and  became  a  devotee  and 
a  crusader.  But  in  his  unconverted  state  he  was  an  extermi- 
nating enemy  of  Cliristianity ;  and  Cliristianity  was  the  civili- 
zation as  well  as  the  religion  of  England. 

Scarcely  had  the  Saxon  kingdom  been  united  by  Egbert, 
when  the  barks  of  the  Northmen  appeared,  filling  the  English 
Charlemagne,  no  doubt,  with  the  same  foreboding  sorrow  with 
which  they  had  filled  his  Frankish  prototype  and  master.  In 
the  course  of  the  half  century  which  followed,  the  swarms  of 
rovers  constantly  increased,  and  grew  more  pertinacious  and 
daring  in  their  attacks.  Leaving  their  .ships  they  took  horses, 
extended  their  incursions  inland,  and  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  strongholds,  into  which  they  brought  the  plunder 
of  the  district.  At  last  they  in  effect  conquered  the  North  and 
Midland,  and  set  up  a  satrap  king,  as  the  agent  of  their  extor- 
tion. They  seem,  like  the  Franks  of  Clovis,  to  have  quartered 
themselves  as  "  guests  "  upon  the  unliappy  people  of  the  land. 
The  monasteries  and  churches  were  the  special  objects  of  their 
attacks,  both  as  the  seats  of  the  hated  religion,  and  as  the 
centies  of  wealth ;  and  their  sword  never  spared  a  monk. 
Croyland,  Peterborough,  Huntingdon  and  Ely,  were  turned  to 
blood-stained  ashes.  Edmund,  the  Christian  chief  of  East 
Anglia,  found  a  martyrdom,  of  which  one  of  the  holiest  and 
most  magnificent  of  English  abbeys  was  afterwards  the  monu- 
ment. The  brave  Algar,  another  East  Anglian  chieftain,  hav  - 
ing  taken  the  holy  sacrament  with  all  his  followers  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  perished  with  them  in  a  desperate  struggle,  overcome 
by  the  vulpine  cunning  of  the  marauders.  Among  the  leaders 
of  the  Northmen  were  the  terrible  brothers  Ingrar  and  Ubba, 
fired,  if  the  Norse  legend  may  be  trusted,  by  revenge  as  well 
as  by  the  love  of  plunder  and  horror  ;  for  they  were  the  sons 
of  that  Ragnar  Lodbrok  who  had  perished  in  the  serpent  tower 
of  the  Saxon  Ella.  When  Alfred  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
Wessex  itself,  the  heritage  of  the  house  of  Cerdic  and  the 
supreme  kingdom,  was  in  peril  from  the  Pagans,  who  had 
firmly  entrenched  themselves  at  Reading,  in  the  angle  between 
the  Thames  and  Kennet,  and  English  Christianity  was  threa- 
tened with  destruction. 
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A  younger  but  a  favourite  child,  Alfred  was  sent  in  his  in- 
fancy by  liis  father  to  Rome  to  receive  the  Pope's  blessing.  He 
was  thus  affiliated,  as  it  were,  to  that  Roman  element,  ecclesias- 
tical and  political,  which,  combined  with  the  Christian  and 
Teutonic  elements,  has  made  up  English  civilization.  But  he 
remained  through  life  a  true  Teuton.  He  went  a  second  time, 
in  company  with  his  father,  to  Rome,  still  a  child,  yet  old 
enough,  especially  if  he  was  precocious,  to  receive  some  im- 
jn-essions  from  the  city  of  historic  gi-audeur,  ancient  art,  eccle- 
.siastical  order,  centralized  power.  There  is  a  pretty  legend 
denoting  the  docility  of  the  boy  and  his  love  of  learning,  or  at 
least  of  the  national  lays ;  but  he  was  also  a  hunter  and  a 
warrior.  Fi-om  his  youth  lie  had  a  thorn  in  his  flesh,  in  the 
shape  of  a  mysterious  disease,  perhaps  epilepsy,  to  which 
monkish  chroniclers  have  given  an  ascetic  and  miraculous  turn; 
and  this  enhances  our  sense  of  the  hero's  moral  energy  in  the 
case  of  Alfred,  as  in  that  of  William  III. 

As  "Crown  Prince,"  touse  the  phraseofaGerman writer,  Alfred 
took  part  with  his  elder  brother,  King  Ethelbert,  in  the  mortal 
struggle  against  the  Pagans,  then  raging  around  Reading  and 
along  the  rich  valley  through  which  the  Great  Western  Railway 
now  runs,  and  where  a  Saxon  victory  is  commemorated  by  the 
White  Horse,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  little  work  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  a  true  representative,  if  any  there  be,  of  the 
liegemen  and  soldiers  of  King  Alfred.  When  Ethelbert  was 
showing  that  in  him  at  all  .events  Chiistianity  was  not  free 
from  the  ascetic  taint,  by  continuing  to  hear  mass  in  his  tent 
when  the  moment  had  come  for  decisive  action,  Alfred  charged 
up-hill  "  like  a  wild  boar  "  against  the  heathen,  and  began  a 
battle  which,  his  brother  at  last  coming  up,  ended  in  a  great 
victory.  The  death  of  Ethelbert,  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis, 
placed  the  perilous  crown  on  Alfred's  head.  Ethelbert  left  in- 
fant sons,  but  the  monarchy  was  elective,  though  one  of  the 
line  of  Cerdic  was  always  chosen;  and  those  were  the  days  of 
the  real  king,  the  ruler,  judge,  and  captain  of  the  people,  not  of 
what  Napoleon  called  the  cochon  d  I'engrais  a  cinq  millions 
par  an.  In  pitched  battles,  eight  of  which  were  fought  in 
rapid  succession,  the  English  held  their  own ;  but  they  were 
worn  out,  and  at  length  could  no  longer  be  brought  into  the 
iield.  Whether  a  faint  monkish  tradition  of  the  esti-angement 
of  the  people  by  unpoi)ular  courses  on  the  part  of  the  young 
king  has  any  substance  of  truth  we  cannot  say. 
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Utter  gloom  now  settled  down  upon  tlie  Christian  king  and 

{)eople.  llad  Alfred  yielded  to  his  inclinations,  he  would  pro- 
lably  have  followed  the  example  of  his  brother-in-law,  Buhred 
of  Mercia,  and  sought  a  congenial  retreat  amidst  the  churches 
nnd  libraries  of  Rome  ;  asceticism  would  have  afforded  him  a 
pretext  for  so  doing ;  but  he  remained  at  the  post  of  duty. 
Athelney,  a  little  island  in  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire — 
then  marshes,  now  drained  and  a  fruitful  plain — to  which 
he  retired  with  the  few  followers  left  him,  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  which  forn\ed  the 
last  asylum  of  Christianity  in  Spain.  A  jewel  with  the 
legend  in  Anglo-Saxon,  "Alfred  caused  me  to  be  made," 
was  found  near  the  spot,  and  is  now  in  the  University 
Museum  at  Oxford.  A  similar  island  in  the  ninrshes  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire formed  the  last  rallying  point  of  English  patriotism 
against  the  Norman  Conquest.  Of  course,  after  the  deliver- 
ance, a  halo  of  legends  gathered  around  Athelney.  The  legends 
of  the  king  disgui.sed  as  a  peasant  in  the  cottage  of  the  herds- 
man, and  of  the  king  disgiiised  as  a  harper  in  the  camp  of  the 
Dane,  are  familiar  to  childhood.  There  is  also  a  legend  of  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  gi'eat  Saxon  Saint  Cutld>ert.  The 
king  in  his  extreme  need  had  gone  to  fish  in  a  neighbouring 
stream,  but  had  caught  nothing,  and  was  trying  to  comfort 
himself  by  reading  the  Psalms,  when  a  poor  man  came  to  the 
door  and  begged  for  a  piece  of  bread.  The  king  gave  him  half 
his  last  loaf  and  the  little  wine  left  in  the  pitcher.  The  beg- 
gar vanished  ;  the  loaf  was  unbroken,  the  pitcher  brimful  of 
wine  ;  and  fishermen  came  in  bringing  a  rich  haul  of  fish  from 
the  river.  In  the  night  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  the  king  in 
a  dream  and  promised  him  victory.  We  see  at  least  what 
notion  the  generations  nearest  to  him  had  of  the  character  of 
Alfred. 

At  last  the  heart  of  the  oppressed  people  turned  to  its  king, 
and  the  time  amved  for  a  war  of  liberation.  But  on  the  mor- 
row of  victory  Alfred  compromised  with  the  Northmen.  He 
despaired,  it  seems,  of  their  final  expulsion,  and  thought  it  bet- 
ter, if  possible,  to  make  them  Englishmen  and  Christians,  and 
to  convert  them  into  a  barrier  against  their  foreign  and  hea- 
then brethren.  We  see  in  this  politic  moderation  at  once  a 
trait  of  national  character  and  a  proof  that  the  exploits  of  Al- 
fred are  not  mythical.  By  the  treaty  of  Wedraore,  the  north- 
eastern part  of  England  became  1  i  le  portion  of  the  Dane,  where 
he  was  to  dwell  in  peace  with  the  Saxon  people,  and  in  alle- 
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jf'iance  to  tlieir  kinjj,  but  under  liis  own  laws  —  an  arran^'e- 
inent  which  had  nothinj^  strange  in  it  when  law  was  only  the 
custom  of  the  tribe.  As  a  part  of  the  compact,  Guthonn  led 
over  liis  Northmen  from  the  allegiance  of  Odin  to  that  of  Christ, 
and  was  himself  baptized  by  the  Christian  name  of  Athelstan. 
When  religions  were  national,  or  rather  tribal,  conversions  were 
tribal  too.  The  Northmen  of  East  Anglia  had  not  so  far  put 
off  their  heathen  propensities  or  their  savage  perfidy  as  to  re- 
main perfectly  true  to  their  covenant :  but,  on  the  whole,  Al- 
fi'ed's  policy  of  compromise  and  assimilation  was  successful.  A 
new  section  of  heathen  Teutonism  was  incorporated  into  Chris- 
tendom, and  England  absorbed  a  large  Norse  population  whose 
dwelling-place  is  still  marked  by  the  names  oi  places,  and  per- 
haps in  some  measure  by  the  features  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  fishermen  of  Whitby,  for  example,  a  town  with  a 
Danish  name,  there  is  a  peculiarity  which  is  probably  Scandi- 
navian. 

The  transaction  resembled  the  cession  of  Normandy  to  Kolf 
and  his  followers  by  the  Carlovingian  King  of  France.  But 
the  cession  of  Normandy  marked  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian monarchy :  from  the  cession  of  East  Anglia  to  Guthorm 
dates  a  regeneration  of  the  monarchy  of  Cerdie. 

Alfred  had  rescued  the  country.  But  the  country  which  he 
had  rescued  was  a  wreck.  The  Church,  the  great  organ  of 
civilization  as  well  as  of  spiritual  life,  was  ruined.  The  mon- 
asteries were  in  ashes.  The  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert  were  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place,  with  the  relics  of  the  great  northern 
Saint.  The  worship  of  Woden  seemed  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing. The  clergy  had  exchanged  the  mis.sal  and  censer  for  the 
battle-axe,  and  had  become  secularized  and  ))rutalized  by  the 
conflict.  The  learning  of  the  Order  was  de.nd.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  tongue  of  the  Church,  of  literature,  of  education, 
was  ahnost  extinct.  Alfred  himself  says  that  he  could  not  re- 
collect a  priest,  south  of  the  Thames,  who  undei-stood  the  Latin 
service  or  could  translate  a  document  from  the  Latin  when  he 
became  king.  Political  institutions  wei'e  in  an  equal  state  of  dis- 
organization. Spiritual,  intellectual,  civil  life — everything  was 
to  be  restored ;  and  Alfred  undertook  to  restore  everything. 
No  man  in  these  days  stands  alone,  or  towers  in  unapproach- 
able superiority  above  his  fellows.  Nor  can  any  man  now 
play  all  the  parts.  A  division  of  labour  has  taken  place  in  all 
spheres.  The  time  when  the  missionaries  at  once  converted 
and  civilized  the  forefathers  of  Eu.oj)ean  Christendom,  when 
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Charlemagne  or  Alfred  was  the  master  spirit,  in  everything, 
has  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  day  of  hero-worship,  of  ra- 
tional hero-worship,  has  departed,  at  least  for  the  European 
nations.  The  more  haekward  laees  may  still  need,  and  nave 
reason  to  venerate,  a  Peter  the  (ii'eat. 

Alfred  had  to  do  everything  almost  with  his  own  hands.  He 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  tiie  candle-cloek  whieh  measured  his 
time,  so  unspeakably  pveeiutis,  and  of  the  lantern  of  transpa- 
rent horn  which  proti'cted  the  candle-eloek  against  the  wind  in 
the  tent,  or  tljo  lodging  scarcely  more  impervious  to  the  wea- 
ther than  a  tent,  which  in  those  times  sheltered  the  liead  of 
wandering  royalty.  Far  and  wide  he  sought  lor  men,  like  a 
bee  in  (juest  of  honey,  to  condense  a  .somewhat  prolix  trope  of 
his  biographer.  An  embassy  (»f  bishops,  priests  and  religidus 
laymen,  with  great  gifts,  was  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
within  whose  diocese  the  famous  Grimbald  resided,  to  j)ersuade 
him  to  allow  Griml)ald  to  come  to  England,  and  with  difficulty 
the  ambassadors  prevailed,  Alfred  promising  to  treat  Grimbald 
with  distinguished  honour  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is 
touching  to  see  what  a  piice  the  king  fiet  upon  a  good  and  able 
man.  "  I  was  called,"  says  Asser,  "  froui  the  western  extrenuty 
of  Wales.  I  was  [(n{  to  Sussex,  and  tiist  saw  the  king  in  the 
royal  mansion  of  Dene.  He  received  me  with  kindnes?,  and 
amongst  other  conversation,  earnestly  besought  me  to  devote 
myself  to  his  service,  and  to  become  his  companion.  He  begged 
me  to  give  up  my  preferments  beyond  the  Severn,  promising 
to  bestow  on  me  still  richer  ])refernients  in  their  i>lace."  As- 
ser said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  ([uit,  merely  for  worldly  hon- 
our, the  countiy  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  and  ordained. 
"  At  least,"  replied  the  king,  "  give  me  half  your  time.  Pa.ss 
six  months  of  the  year  with  me  and  the  rest  in  Wales."  Asser 
still  hesitated.     The  king  repeated  his  .solicitations,  and  Asser 

{jromised  to  return  within  lialf  a  yea'* ;  the  time  was  fixed  lor 
lis  visit,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  tlieir  interview  he  left  the 
king  and  went  home. 

In  order  to  restore  civilization,  it  was  necessary  above  all 
thing.s  to  reform  the  Church.  "  I  have  often  thought,"  says 
Alfred,  "what  wise  men  there  weie  once  among  the  English 
people,  both  clergy  and  laymen,  and  what  blessed  times  those 
were  when  the  people  were  governed  by  kings  who  obeyed 
God  and  His  gospels,  and  how  they  maintained  peace,  virtue 
and  good  order  at  home,  and  even  extended  them  beyond  their 
own  country ;  how  they  prospered  in  battle  as  well  as  in  wis- 
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<lom,  anil  how  /nalous  the  olor^'V  wcm'o  in  teaching,'  and  loarn- 
in}f,  and  In  all  their  saci'od  diilios  ;  and  h(t\v  ))CM)plo  canio  hither 
from  toriMf^n  countries  to  setdv  for  instruction,  whereas  now, 
when  we  desire  it,  wo  can  oidy  obtain  it  from  altroad."  It  is 
clear  that  the  kinj,',  unlike  the  literary  devotees  of  Scandina- 
vian paj,'anism,  looked  upon  Christianity  as  the  root  of  the 
greatness,  and  even  of  the  military  force,  of  the  nation. 

In  order  to  nsstore  the  Church,  a;,'ain,  it  was  necessar>' ahovo 
all  thinij.s  to  refound  the  monasteries.  /Vfterwanls — socitity  hav- 
incf  hecomo  settled, relii^ion  being  established, andthe  Ciiurch  her- 
self having  ac<|uired  fatal  wealth — these  brotherhoods  sank  iiito 
torpor  ami  corruption  ;  but  whilf  the  Church  was  still  a  mis- 
sionary in  a  spiritual  and  material  wilderness,  waging  a  death 
.struggle  with  heathenism  and  barbarism,  tiiey  were  the  in- 
dispensable engines  of  the  holy  war.  The  re-foundation  of 
monasteries,  therefore,  was  one  of  Alfred's  first  cares  ;  and  he 
did  not  fail,  in  token  of  hi^  pious  gratitude,  to  build  at  Athel- 
ney  a  house  of  God  which  was  far  holier  than  the  memorial 
.abbey  afterwards  built  by  the  Norman  Concjueror  at  Battle. 
The  revival  of  monasticism  among  the  English,  however,  was 
probably  no  easy  task  ;  for  their  domestic  and  .somewhat  ma- 
terial nature  never  was  well  suited  to  monastic  life. 

The  monastery  schools,  the  gei-ms,  as  has  been  already  said, 
of  our  modern  univei-ssities  and  colleges,  were  the  King's  main 
organs  in  restoring  education  ;  but  he  had  also  a  school  in  his 
palace  for  the  children  of  the  nobilitv  and  the  royal  household. 
It  was  not  f)nly  clerical  education  that  he  desired  to  promote. 
His  wish  was  "  that  all  the  free-born  youth  of  his  people,  who 
possessed  the  means,  might  per.severe  in  learning  so  long  as 
they  had  no  other  work  to  occu])y  them,  until  they  could  per- 
fectly read  the  Englisl*  scriptures  ;  while  such  as  desired  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Church  might  be  taught 
Latin."  No  doubt  the  wish  was  most  imperfectly  fulfilled,  but 
still  it  was  a  noble  wish.  We  are  told  the  King  himself  was 
often  present  at  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  ))alace 
school.  A  pleasant  calm  after  the  storms  of  battle  with  the 
Dane  ! 

Oxford  (Ousen-ford,  the  ford  of  the  Ouse)  wsus  already  a 
royal  city ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that,  amidst  the  gen- 
eral restoration  of  learnir.g  under  Alfred,  a  school  of  some  .sort 
would  be  opened  there.  This  is  the  only  particle  of  historical 
foundation  for  the  academic  legend  which  gave  rise  to  the 
recent  celebration.     Oxford  was   desolated   by  the   Norman 
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Con(|ue.st,  nnd  anythincr  tliat  ri'iiiaiiu;(l  of  the  educational  insti- 
tution of  Alfred  was  in  all  probability  swept  away. 

Anotlu'r  measure,  indispensalilo  to  the  civilizer  as  well  as  to 
the  church  reforujei-  in  those  days,  was  to  restore  the  inter- 
course witli  Home,  and  throuo;h  her  with  continental  Christen- 
dom, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  troubles.  The  Pope, 
upon  Alfred's  accession,  liad  sent  him  },'ifts  and  a  piece  of  tno 
Holy  Cross.  Alfred  sent  embassies  to  the  Pope,  and  made  a 
voluntary  annual  oH'erin^,  to  obtain  favourable  treatment  for 
his  subjects  at  Home.  But,  adopted  cliiM  of  Rome,  and  natur- 
ally attached  to  her  as  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  its 
civilizing  influences  thoujjfh  he  was,  and  nuich  as  ho  was  sur- 
rounded by  ecclesiastical  friends  and  nnnisters,  we  trace  in  him 
no  ultramontanism,  no  servile  submission  to  priests.  The  Eng- 
lish Church,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  remains  national,  and  the 
English  King  remains  its  head. 

Not  only  with  Latin  but  with  Eastern  Christendonj,  Alfred, 
if  we  may  trust  the  contemporary  Snxon  chronicles,  opened 
communication.  As  Charlenuigne,  in  the  .spirit  partly  perhaps 
of  piety,  partly  of  ambition,  luid  sent  an  embassy  with  proofs 
of  his  grandeur  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  ;  as  Louis  XI V.,  in  th& 
spirit  of  niere  ambition,  delighted  to  receive  a  embassy  from 
Siam  ;  so  Alfred,  in  a  spirit  of  piety  unmixed,  sent  ambassador* 
lothe  traditional  Church  of  St.Thomas  in  India :  and  the  ambas- 
sadors returned,  we  are  told,  with  perfumes  and  precious  stones 
as  the  memorials  of  their  journey,  wliich  were  long  preserved 
in  the  churches.  "  This  was  the  first  intercourse,"  remarks 
Pauli,  "  that  took  place  between  England  and  Hin<lostan." 

All  nations  are  inclined  to  ascribe  their  primitive  institutions 
to  some  national  founder,  a  Lycurgus,  a  Theseus,  a  Romulus. 
It  is  not  necessary  now  to  prove  that  Alfred  did  not  found 
trial  by  jury,  or  the  frank-pledge,  or  that  he  was  not  the  first 
who  divided  the  kingdom  into  sliires,  hundreds,  or  tithings. 
The  part  of  trial  by  juiy  which  has  been  politically  of  so  much 
importance,  its  popular  character,  as  opposed  to  arbitrary  trial 
by  a  royal  or  imperial  ofiicer — that  of  which  the  preservation,, 
amidst  the  general  prevalence  of  judicial  imperialism,  has  been 
the  glory  of  England — was  simply  Teutonic  ;  so  was  the  frank- 
pledge, the  rude  machinery  for  preserving  law  and  order  by 
mutual  respon.sibility  in  the  days  before  police ;  so  were  the 
hundreds  and  the  tithings,  rudimentary  institutions  marking 
the  transition  from  the  clan  to  the  local  community  or  canton. 
The  shires  probably  marked  some  stage  in  the  consolidation  of 
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tho  Saxon  .settli'iiicnts ;  at  all  events  thoy  were  anci»'nt  divi- 
sions which  Alfred  can  at  most  only  have  reconstituted  in  a 
revised  form  after  the  anarchy. 

He  seoins,  however,  to  have  introduced  a  real  and  uionumtous 
innovation  l)y  appointiiij^  special  judges  to  administer  a  moie^ 
regular  Justice  than  that  wnich  was  administered  in  the  local 
courts  of  tlie  earls  and  bishops,  or  even  in  the  national  asstmibly. 
In  this  respect  he  was  the  imitator,  probably  tho  unconscious, 
imitator,  of  Charlemagne,  and  tho  precursor  of  Henry  H.,  tho 
institutor  of  our  Justices  in  Eyre.  The  powers  and  functions 
of  the  legislature,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  lie  at  Hrst 
i'ufolded  in  the  .same  germ,  and  are  alike  exercised  by  the  king,, 
or,  as  in  tlio  case  of  the  ancient  republics,  by  tho  national  assem- 
bly. It  is  a  great  step  wlien  the  special  otHce  of  the  judiciary 
is  separated  from  the  rest.  It  is  a  great  step  also  when  uni- 
formity of  justice  is  introduced.  Probably,  however,  these 
judges,  like  the  itinerant  justices  of  Henry  II.,  were  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  judicial  otHcers  ;  or,  in  the  terms  of  our  mod- 
ern polity,  they  were  delegates  of  the  Home  Office  as  well  as. 
of  the  Central  Courts  of  Law. 

In  his  laws,  Alfred,  with  the  sobriety  and  caution  on  wliich 
the  statesmen  of  his  race  have  prided  themselves,  renounces  the 
character  of  an  innovator,  fearing,  as  he  says,  that  his  innova- 
tions might  jiot  be  accepted  by  those  who  would  come  after 
him.  His  code,  if  so  inartificial  a  document  can  be  dignified 
with  the  name,  is  mainly  a  compilation  from  the  laws  of  his. 
Saxon  predecessors.  We  trace,  however,  an  advance  from  the 
barbarous  system  of  wei-egeld,  or  composition  for  murder  and 
other  crimes  as  private  wrongs,  towards  a  State  system  of  crim- 
inal justice.  In  totally  forbiddintj  composition  for  blood,  and 
asserting  that  indefeasible  sanctity  of  human  life  whicli  is  the 
essential  ba.sis  of  civilization,  the  code  of  Moses  stands  con- 
trasted with  other  primeval  codes.  Alfred,  in  fact,  incorpor- 
ated an  unusually  hirge  amount  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
elements,  which  blend  with  (^^ermanic  customs  and  the  relics  of 
Roman  law,  in  difierent  proportions,  to  make  up  the  various 
codes  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  called  theLaws  of  the  Barba- 
rians. His  code  opens  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  followed 
by  extracts  from  Kxodus,  contjiining  the  Mosaic  law  respecting 
the  relations  between  masteis  and  servants,  murder  and  other 
crimes,  and  the  observance  of  holy  days,  and  the  Apo.stolic 
Epistle  from  Acts  xv.  23-29.  Then  is  added  Matthew  vii.  12, 
•'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
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so  to  them."  "  By  this  one  Commandment,"  says  Alfred,  "  a 
man  shall  know  whether  he  does  right,  and  he  will  then  require 
no  other  law-book."  This  is  not  the  form  of  a  modern  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  legislation  in  those  days  was  as  much  preach- 
ing as  enactment ;  it  often  resembled  in  character  the  Royal 
Proclamation  against  Vice  and  Immorality. 

Alfred's  laws  unquestionably  show  a  tendency  to  enforce 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  to  enhance  the  guilt  of  treason,  which, 
in  the  case  of  an  attempt  on  the  king's  life,  is  punished  with 
death  and  confiscation,  instead  of  the  old  composition  by  pay- 
ment of  the  royal  weregeld.  Ilence  lie  has  been  accused  of 
imperialijcing  and  anti-Teutonic  tendencies ;  ho  had  even  the 
misfortune  to  be  fixed  upon  as  a  prototype  by  Oxford  advocates 
of  the  absolutism  of  Charles  I.  There  is  no  ground  for  the 
charge,  so  far  at  least  as  Alfred's  legislation  or  any  known 
measure  of  his  government  is  concerned.  The  kingly  power 
was  the  great  source  of  order  and  justice  amidst  that  anarchy, 
the  sole  rallying  point  and  bond  of  union  for  the  imperilled 
nation ;  to  maintain  it,  and  protect  from  violence  the  life  of  its 
holder,  was  the  duty  of  a  patriot  law-giver  :  and  as  the  author- 
ity of  a  Saxon  king  depended  in  great  njeasure  on  his  personal 
character  and  position,  no  doubt  the  personal  authority  of 
Alfred  was  exceptionally  groat.  But  he  continued  to  govern 
by  the  advice  of  tlie  national  council ;  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Teutonic  jjolity  remained  unimpaired  by  him, 
and  were  transmitted  intact  to  his  successors.  His  writings 
breathe  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  rulers  and  c\,  nritred  of 
tyraimy.  He  did  not  even  atttnnpt  to  carry  further  the  incor- 
poration of  the  subordinate  kingdoms  with  VVessex  ;  but  ruled 
Mercia  as  a  separate  state  by  the  hand  of  his  brother-in-law, 
and  left  it  to  its  own  national  council  or  witan.  Considering  his 
circumstances,  and  the  chaos  from  which  his  government  had 
emerged,  it  is  wonderful  that  1  e  did  not  centralize  more.  He 
was,  we  repeat,  a  true  I'euton,  and  entirely  worthy  of  his  place 
in  t'le  Germanic  Walhalla. 

"!/  he  most  striking  i»roof  of  his  multifarious  activity  of  mind, 
and  of  the  uidimited  extent  of  the  task  which  his  circumstan- 
ces imposed  upon  him,  {.s  well  as  of  his  thoroughly  English 
chfiracter,  is  his  undertaking  to  give  liis  people  a  literature  in 
their  own  tongue.  To  do  this  he  had  first  to  educate  himself — 
to  educate  himself  at  an  advanced  age,  after  a  life  of  fierce  dis- 
traction, and  with  the  reorganization  of  his  shattered  kingdom 
■  on  his  hands,     hi  his  boyhood  he  had  got  by  heart  Saxon  lays, 
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vigorous  and  inspiring,  but  baibarous ;  he  Iiad  learned  to  reaii, 
but  it  is  thotight  that  he  had  not  learned  to  wiite.  "  As  we  were 
one  day  sitting  in  the  royal  chandjer,"  says  Assor,  "  and  were 
conversing  ;)s  was  our  wont,  it  chanced  that  I  read  him  a  pas- 
sage out  of  a  certain  book.  After  he  had  listened  with  fixed 
attention,  and  expressed  great  <lelight,  he  showed  me  the  little 
book  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  and  in  which  the 
daily  lessons,  psalms  }tnd  prayers,  were  written,  and  begged  me 
to  transcribe  tliat  passage  into  Ids  book."  Asser  assented,  but 
found  that  the  book  was  already  full,  and  proposed  to  the  king 
to  begin  another  book,  wliich  was  .soon  in  its  turn  tilled  with 
extracts.  A  portion  of  tlie  process  of  Alfre'd's  education  is  re- 
corded by  Asser.  "  I  was  honourably  received  at  the  royal 
mansion,  and  at  that  time  stayed  eight  months  in  the  king's 
court.  I  translated  and  read  to  him  whatever  books  he  wished 
whic'ii  were  within  our  reach  ;  for  it  was  his  custom,  day  and 
night,  amidst  all  hio  atttictions  of  mind  and  body,  to  read  books 
himself  or  have  them  read  to  him  by  others."  To  original  com- 
position Alfred  did  not  aspire  ;  he  was  content  w^th  giving  his 
people  a  body  of  translations  of  what  he  deemed  the  best  au- 
thois;  here  again  showing  his  royal  good  sense.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  his  authois,  he  showed  liberality  and  freedom  from  Ro- 
man, ecclesiastical,  imperialist,  or  other  bias.  On  the  one  hand 
he  chooses  for  tlie  beiietit  of  the  clei'gy  whom  he  desired  to  re- 
Ibini,  the  "  Pastoral  Care"  of  the  good  Pope,  Gregory  the  Great, 
the  author  of  the  mission  which  had  converted  Eiigland  to 
(.'hristianity ;  but  on  the  otlwn-  hand  he  chooses  the  "Consola- 
tions of  Philosophy,"  the  chief  work  of  Boethius,  the  last  of 
tlie  Romans,  and  the  victim  of  the  cruel  jealousy  of  Theodoric. 
Of  Boethius  Hallam  says  :  "  Last  of  the  classic  wiitevs,  in  stylo 
not  impure,  thougli  disp'fiying  too  lavishly  that  poetic  exuber- 
ance which  had  distinguished  the  two  or  three  preceding  centu- 
ries ;  in  elevation  of  sentiment  equal  to  any  of  the  philosophers  ; 
and  mingling  a  Christian  sanctity  with  their  lessons,  he  speaks 
from  his  prison  in  the  swandike  tones  of  dying  eloquence.  The 
philosophy  v.dnch  consoled  hiui  in  bonds  was  sooa  required  in 
the  sufferings  of  a  cruel  death.  Quenched  in  his  biood,  the 
hanp  he  had  trimmed  with  a  skilful  hand  gave  no  more  light ; 
the  language  of  Tully  and  Virgil  soon  ceased  to  be  spoken  ;  and 
many  ages  were  to  ])ass  away  before  leainetl  diligence  restored 
its  purity,  and  the  union  of  genius  with  indtation  taught  a  few 
modern  writers  to 'surpass  in  eloquence  the  Latinity  of  Boe- 
thius. "     Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English,  the  Idgh- 
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est  product  of  that  memorable  hnvst  of  Saxon  intellect  which 
followed  the  conversion,  and  a  work,  not  untainted  by  mir- 
acle and  legend,  yet  most  remarkable  for  its  historical  qualities 
as  well  as  for  its  mild  and  libeial  Christianity,  is  balanced  in  the 
king's  series  of  translations  by  the  work  of  Orosius,  who  wrote 
of  general  and  secular  history,  though  with  a  religious  object. 
In  the  ti'anslation  of  Orosius,  Alfred  has  inserted  a  sketch  of 
the  geography  of  Germany,  and  the  reports  of  explorations 
made  by  two  mariners  under  his  auspices  among  the  natives 
dwelling  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea — fur- 
ther proof  of  the  variety  of  his  interests  and  the  reach  of  his 
mind. 

In  his  prefaces,  and  in  his  amplifications  and  interpolations 
of  the  philosophy  of  Boethius,  Alfred  comes  before  us  an  inde- 
pendent author,  and  shows  us  something  of  his  own  mind  on 
theology,  on  philosophy,  on  government,  and  generally  as  to  the 
estatt,  of  man.  To  estimate  these  passages  rightly,  we  must 
put  ouraelves  back  into  the  anarchical  and  illiterate  England  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  imagine  a  writer,  who,  if  we  could  see 
him,  would  appear  barbarous  and  grotesque,  as  would  all  his 
equipments  and  suri'oundings,  and  one  who  had  spent  his  days 
in  a  desperate  struggle  with  wolfish  Danes,  seated  at  his  literary 
work  in  his  rude  Saxon  mansion,  with  his  candle-clock  protected 
bv  the  horn  lantern  against  the  wind.  The  utterances  of  Alfred 
will  then  appear  altogether  worthy  of  his  character  and  his 
deeds.  He  always  emphasizes  and  exps.nds  passages  which 
.^peak  either  of  the  responsibilities  of  rulers  or  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  earthly  power ;  and  the  reflections  aie  pervaded  by  a 
pensiveness  which  reminds  us  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  politi- 
cal world  had  not  much  advanced  when,  six  centuries  after 
Alfred,  it  arrived  at  Machiavelli. 

There  is  an  especial  sadness  in  the  tone  of  some  words  re- 
specting the  estate  of  kings,  their  int'-insic  weakness,  disguised 
only  by  their  royal  trains,  the  mutual  dread  that  exists  between 
them  and  those  by  whom  they  are  surroundt;!.  the  drawn  sword 
that  always  hangs  over  their  heads,  "  as  to  nie  it  ever  did." 
We  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  sonte  trials,  and  perhaps  errors, 
not  recorded  by  As.^er  or  the  chroniclers. 

In  his  private  life  Alfred  appears  to  have  been  an  example  of 
conjugal  fidelity  and  manly  purity,  while  we  see  no  traces  of 
thr  asceticip.m  which  was  revered  by  the  superstition  of  the  age 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.     His  words  on  the  value  and  the 
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claims  of  a  wife,  if  not  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  sentiment, 
are  at  least  instinct  with  genuine  affection. 

The  struggle  with  the  Northmen  was  not  over.  Their  swarms 
came  again,  in  the  latter  part  of  Alfred's  reign,  from  Germany, 
whence  they  had  been  repulsed,  and  from  France,  which  they 
had  exhausted  by  their  ravages.  But  the  king's  generalship 
foiled  them  and  compelled  them  to  depart.  Seeing  where  their 
strength  lay,  he  built  a  regular  fleet  to  encounter  them  on  their 
own  element,  and  he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

His  victory  was  decisive.  The  English  monarchy  rose  from 
the  ground  in  renewed  strength,  and  entered  on  a  fresh  lease  of 
greatness.  A  line  of  able  kings  followed  Alfred.  His  son  and 
successor,  Edward,  inherited  his  vigour.  His  favourite  grand- 
son, Athelstaii,  smote  the  Dane  and  the  Scot  together  at  Brun- 
anburgh  and  awoke  by  his  glorious  victory  the  last  echoes  of 
Saxon  song.  Under  Edgar  the  greatness  of  the  monarchy 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  and  it  embraced  the  whole  island  un- 
der its  imperial  ascendancy.  At  last  its  hour  came  ;  but  when 
Canute  founded  a  Danish  dynasty  he  and  his  Danes  were  Chris- 
tians. 

"  This  I  can  now  truly  say,  that  so  long  as  i  have  lived  I  have 
striven  to  live  worthily,  and  after  my  death  to  leave  my  memory 
to  my  descendants  in  good  works.  "  If  the  king  who  wrote 
those  words  did  not  found  a  un' versity  or  a  polity,  he  restored 
and  perpetuated  the  foundations  of  English  institutions,  and 
he  left  what  is  almost  as  valuable  as  any  institution — a  great 
and  inspiring  example  of  public  duty. 
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"  Has  humanity  such  forces  at  its  command  wherewith  to  com- 
bat vice  and  baseness,  that  each  scl)ool  of  virtue  can  afford  to  repel 
the  aid  of  the  rest,  and  to  maintain  tliat  it  alone  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  courage,  of  goodness,  and  of  I'esignation?"  Such  is 
the  rebuke  administered  by  M.  Renan  to  the  Christians  who 
refuse  to  recognise  the  martyrs  of  Stoicism  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  My  eye  fell  upon  the  words  when  I  had  just  laid 
down  Professor  Mommsen's  harsh  judgment  of  the  last  defen- 
ders of  the  Republic,  and  they  seemed  to  me  applicable  to  this 
case  also. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  curious  change  of 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  these  men  who,  a  century  ago,  were 
political  saints  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  whom  in  the  present 
tlayLiberal  writers  aj'e  emulously  striving,  with  Dante,  to  thrust 
down  into  the  nethermost  hell.  Dante  puts  Biutus  and  Cassius 
in  hell  not  because  he  knows  the  real  history  of  their  acts,  or 
because  he  is  qualified  to  judge  of  the  moral  and  political  con- 
ditions under  which  they  acted,  but  simply  because  he  is  a 
Ghibelin,  and  tliey  slew  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emi)ire ; 
and  the  present  change  of  opinion  arises,  in  the  main,  not  from 
the  discovery  of  any  new  fact,  or  from  the  better  sifting  of  those 
already  known,  but  from  the  prevalence  of  new  sentiments — 
Imperialism  of  different  shades,  Bonapartist  or  Positivist,  and 
perhaps  also  hero-worship,  wh'oh  of  course  fixes  upon  Ciesar. 
Positivism  and  Hero-worship  are  somewhat  incongruous  allies, 
for  Hero-worship  is  evidently  the  least  scientific,  while  Positivism 
aims  at  being  the  most  scientific,  of  all  the  theories  of  history. 

We  are  judging  the  opponents  of  Ctesar,  it  seems  to  me, 
under  the  dominion  of  exaggerated  notions  of  tho  beneficence 
of  the  Empire  which  Csesar  founded,  of  its  value  as  a  political 
model,  of  its  connection  with  the  life  of  modeiTi  civilization, 
and  of  the  respect,  not  to  say  devotion,  due  to  the  memory 
of  its  founder.  Let  us  try  to  cast  off  for  an  hour  the  influence 
of  these  modern  sentiments,  and  put  the  whole  group  of  an- 
cient figures  back  into  its  place  in  ancient  history. 

The  Empire  was  a  necessity  at  the  time  when  it  came — 
granted.  But  a  necessity  of  what  sort  ?  Was  it  a  necessity 
created  by  an  upward  effort,,  by  an  elevation  of  humanity,  or 
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by  dof^ratlation  and  decline  ?  In  tlie  former  case  you  may 
pass  the  same  sentence  upon  those  who  opposed  its  coming 
which  is  passed  upon  those  who  crucified  Christ,  or  who,  like 
Philip  II.,  opposed  the  Reformation  in  the  spirit  of  V)igotecl 
reaction.  But  in  the  latter  case  they  must  be  charged,  not  with 
moral  blindness  or  depravity,  but  only  with  the  lack  of  that 
clearness  of  sight  which  leads  men  and  parlies  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, or  even  in  anticipation  of  the  right  moment,  to  despair ; 
and  such  perspicacity,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  highly  scientific 
quality,  requiring  perhaps,  to  make  it  respectable  imd  safe,  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  historical  sequences  tliau  we  even 
now  possess.  Even  now  we  determine  these  historical  neces- 
sities by  our  knowledge  of  the  result.  It  was  a  necessity, 
given  all  the  conditions — the  treachery  of  Ephialtes  included 
— that  tiie  Persians  should  force  the  pass  of  Thermopyhi'. 
But  the  Three  Hundred  could  not  know  all  the  conditions. 
Even  if  they  had,  woidd  they  have  done  right  in  giving  way  ? 
They  fell,  but  their  spirits  fought  again  at  Salamis. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  Empire  was  a  necessity  of  the 
second  kind ;  that  it  was  an  inevitable  concession  to  incurable 
evil,  not  a  new  development  of  good.  The  Roman  morality, 
the  morality  which  had  produced  and  siistained  the  Republic, 
was  now  in  a  state  of  final  and  irremediable  decay.  That 
morality  was  naiTow  and  imperfect,  or  rather  it  was  rudi- 
mentary, a  feeble  and  transient  prototype  of  the  sounder  and 
more  enduring  morality  which  was  soon  to  be  born  into  the 
world.  It  was  the  morality  of  devotion  to  a  single  com- 
munity, and  in  fact  consisted  mainly  of  the  performance  of 
duty  to  that  community  in  war.  But  it  was  real  and  energetic 
after  its  measure  and  its  own  time.  It  produced  a  type  of  char- 
acter, which,  if  reproduced  now,  would  be  out  of  date  and  even 
odious,  but  which  stands  in  history  dignified  and  imposing  even 
to  the  last.  Nor  was  it  without  elements  of  permanent  value. 
It  contributed  largely  to  the  patriotism  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  patriotism  which  has  now  perhaps  become  obsolete  in  its 
turn,  and  is  superseded  in  our  aspirations  by  an  ideal  with  less  of 
right  and  self-assertion,  with  more  of  duty  and  of  social  affec- 
tion, yet  did  good  service  against  the  Stuarts.  The  Roman 
morality,  together  with  dignity  of  character,  produced  as  usual 
simplicity  of  life.  It  produced  a  reverence  for  the  majesty  of 
law,  the  voice  of  the  connnunity.  It  prodn^  ed  relations  between 
the  sexes,  and  domestic  relations  generally,  far  indeed  below  the- 
ideal,  yet  decidedly  above  those  which  commonly  existed  in  the- 
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pagan  world.  It  produced  a  high  degree  of  self-control  and  of 
abstinence  from  vices  which  prevailed  elsewhere.  It  produced 
fruits  of  intellect,  some  original,  especially  in  the  political 
.sphere,  others  merely  borrowed  from  Greece,  yet  evincing  on 
the  part  of  the  borrower  a  power  of  appreciating  the  superior 
excellence  of  another,  and  that  a  conquered  nation,  the  value 
of  which,  as  breaking  through  the  iron  boundary  of  national 
self-love,  has  perhaps  not  received  sufficient  notice.  What  was 
of  most  consecpience  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  history,  it 
produced,  though  prf)bnbly  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  obedience 
to  recognised  principle  as  of  noble  instinct,  a  signal  mitigation 
of  Conquest,  which  was  then  the  universal  habit,  but  from  being 
extermination  and  destruction,  at  best  slavery  or  forcible  trans- 
plantation, became  under  the  Romans  a  supremacy,  imposed 
indeed  by  force,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering,  yet,  in  a 
certain  sen.se  civilizing,  and  not  exercised  wholly  without  regard 
for  the  good  of  the  subject  races.  Thus  that  political  unity  of 
the  nations  round  the  Mediterranean  was  brought  about,  which 
was  the  necessary  precursor  and  protector  of  a  union  of  a  better 
kind.  A  measure  of  the  same  praise  is  due  to  Alexander,  who 
was  a  conqueror  of  the  higher  order  for  a  similar  reason — 
namely,  that  though  a  Macedonian  prince,  he  was  imbued  with 
the  ideas  and  the  morality  of  the  Greek  republics.  But  Alex- 
ander was  a  single  man,  and  he  could  not  accomplish  what  was 
accomplished  in  a  succession  of  generations  by  the  corporate 
energies  and  virtues  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  morality  had  maintained 
itself  were  now  gone.  It  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  a 
small  community,  long  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence  with 
powerful  and  aggiessive  neighbours,  the  Latin,  the  Etruscan, 
the  Samnite,  and  the  Gaul ;  entering  in  turn,  when  its  own 
safety  had  been  secured,  on  a  career  of  conquest,  still  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  defensive,  since  every  neighbour  was  in  those  days  an 
enemy ;  and  continuing  to  task  to  the  utmost  the  citizen's  de- 
votion to  the  State,  the  virtues  of  command  and  obedience  neces- 
sary to  victory,  and  the  frugality  necessary  to  supply  the  means 
of  great  national  efforts ;  while  luxury  was  kept  at  bay,  though 
the  means  of  indulging  it  had  begun  to  flow  in,  by  the  check 
of  national  danger  and  the  counter-attraction  of  military  glory. 
But  all  this  was  at  an  end  when  Carthage  and  Macedon  were 
overthrown.  National  danger  and  the  necessity  for  national 
effort  being  removed,  self-devotion  failed,  egotism  broke  loose, 
and  began  to  revel  in  the  pillage  and  oppression  of  a  conquered 
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world.  Tho  Roman  charactei'  was  corrupted,  as  the  Spartan 
character  was  corrupted  when  Sparta,  from  being  !i  camp  in  tlic 
midst  of  hostile  Helots,  became  a  dominant  power  and  sent  out 
governors  to  subject  states  ;  though  the  corrn[)tion  in  the  case  of 
Sparta  was  far  more  rapid,  because  Spartan  excellence  was 
moi'e  exclusively  military,  more  formal  and  more  obsolete. 
Thc^  mj  ss  of  the  Romans  ceascnl  to  perform  military  duty,  and 
there  being  no  great  public  duty  except  military  duty  to  be 
performed,  there  remained  no  school  of  public  vii'tue.  Such 
public  virtue  as  there  was  lingered,  though  in  a  degraded  form, 
I'ound  the  eagles  of  the  standing  armies,  to  which  the  duties  of 
the  citi/en-soldier  were  now  consigned  ;  and  the  .soldiery  thus 
jiC(iuired  not  only  thepower  butthe  right  of  electing  the  emperors, 
the  best  of  whom,  in  fact,  after  Augustus,  were  generally  soldiers 
The  ruling  nation  became  a  city  rabble,  tlie  vices  of  which 
were  but  little  tempered  by  the  titful  intervention  of  the  en- 
franchised communities  of  Italy.  Of  this  rabble,  political  adven- 
turers bought  the  consulships,  which  led  to  the  government  of 
provinces,  and  wrung  out  of  the  unhappy  provincials  the  pur- 
chase money  and  a  fortune  for  themselves  besides.  These  for- 
tunes begot  colossal  luxury  and  a  general  reign  of  vice.  Vio- 
lence mingling  with  corruption  in  the  elections  was  breeding  a 
<,'omplete  anarchy  in  Rome.  Roman  religion,  to  which,  if  wo 
believe  Polybius,  we  must  ascribe  a  real  influence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  morality,  was  at  the  same  time  undermined  by  the 
sceptical  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  by  contact  with  conflicting 
religions,  the  spectacle  of  which  had  its  ettect  in  producing 
the  scepticism  of  Montaigne. 

The  empire  itself  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  In  em- 
pires founded  by  .single  conquerors,  such  as  those  of  the  East, 
when  corruption  has  made  the  reigning  family  its  pre3^ 
the  satraps  make  themselves  independent.  The  empire  of 
Alexander  was  divided  among  his  generals.  The  empire  of  the 
conquering  republic  of  Rome,  the  republic  itself  having  sue 
cumbed  to  vices  analagous  to  the  corruption  of  a  reigning 
family,  was  about  to  be  broken  up  by  the  great  military  chiefs. 
Pompey  had  already,  in  fact,  carved  out  for  himself  a  se})arate 
kingdom  in  Spain,  which  with  its  legions  he  had  got  perman- 
ently into  his  own  hands.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  humanity,  so  indispensable  to  the  future  of  the  race, 
would  have  been  lost.  Nor  was  there  any  remedy  but  one. 
Representation  of  the  provinces  was  out  of  the  question.  Sup- 
posing it  [possible  that  a  single  assembly  could  have  been 
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foriuod  out  of  all  these  iliHeront  ince.s  and  tongues,  the  re|)re- 
sentation  of  the  conciuered  would  have  been  the  abdication  of 
the  conqueror;  and  abdication  was  a  step  for  which  the  lazza- 
roni  of  the  so-cnlled  democratic  party  were  as  little  prepared 
as  the  haughtiest  aristocrat  in  Rome.  A  world  of  egotism, 
without  faith  or  morality,  could  be  held  together  only  by 
force,  which  presented  itself  in  the  person  of  the  ablest,  most 
daring,  and  most  unscrupulous  adventurer  of  the  time.  If 
faith  should  again  fail,  and  the  world  again  be  re<luced  to  a 
mass  of  egotism,  the  same  sort  of  government  will  again  be 
needed.  In  fact,  we  are  at  this  moment  rather  in  danger  of 
something  of  the  kind,  and  these  revivals  of  Cii'sarism  are  not 
wholly  out  of  season.  But  in  any  other  case  to  propose  to  so- 
ciety such  a  model  would  be  treason  to  humanity. 

The  abandonment  of  military  duty  by  the  Roman  people  had, 
among  other  things,  made  slavery  more  innnoral  than  ever,  be- 
cause there  was  no  longer  any  seml)lance  of  a  division  of  la- 
bour :  the  master  could  no  longer  be  said  to  defend  the  slave  in 
Avar  while  the  slave  supported  him  by  labour  at  home.  Re- 
coming  more  immoral,  slavery  became  more  cruel.  The  six 
thousand  crosses  erected  on  the  I'oad  from  Capua  to  Rome  after 
the  Servile  War  were  the  terrible  proof. 

As  to  the  existence  of  an  oligarchy  in  the  bosom  of  the  dom- 
inant republic,  this  would  in  itself  have  been  no  great  evil  to  the 
subject  world,  to  which  it  mattered  little  whether  its  tyrants 
were  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  thousand  ;  just  as  to  the  unenfran- 
chised in  modern  communities  it  matters  little  whether  the 
enfranchised  class  be  large  or  small.  In  fact,  the  broader  the 
basis  of  a  tyranny,  the  more  fearless  and  unscrupulous,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  tyranny  is. 

We  need  not  overstate  the  case.  If  we  do  we  shall  tarnish 
the  laurels  of  Cjpsar,  who  would  have  shown  no  genius  in 
killing  the  republic  had  the  republic  been  already  dead. 
There  was  still  respect  for  the  law  and  the  constitution.  Pom- 
pey's  hesitation  when  supreme  power  was  within  his  grasp, 
Caesar's  own  pau.se  at  the  Rubicon,  are  proofs  of  it.  The  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla  had  fearfully  impaired,  in  the  eyes  of 
Romans,  but  they  had  not  utterly  destroyed,  the  majesty  of 
Rome.  There  were  still  great  characters — characters  which 
you  may  dislike,  but  of  which  you  can  never  rationally  speak 
with  contempt — and  there  must  have  been  some  general  element 
of  worth  in  which  these  characters  were  formed.  If  the  recent 
administration  of  the  Senate  had  not  been  glorious,  still,  from  a 
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Roman  point  of  view,  it  had  not  been  disastrous  :  the  revolt  of 
the  slfivi'H  and  the  insurrection  in  Spain  had  been  c[Uellod  ; 
Mithridates  had  been  concpiered  ;  the  pirates,  though  for  f,  time 
their  domination  accused  the  feebleness  of  the  governnu-nt, 
had  at  length  Ijeen  put  down.  The  only  great  military  calamity 
of  recent  date  was  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  whose  unprovoked 
and  insane  invasion  of  Purthia  was  the  error,  not  of  the  Senate, 
Init  of  the  Triumvirate.  Legions  were  forthcoming  for  the 
eompiest  of  (laul,  and  large  reserve  of  treasure  was  found  in 
the  sacred  treasure-house  when  it  was  broken  open  by  Ciesar. 
Bad  governors  of  provinces,  Verres,  Fonteius,  Gabinius,  were 
impeaclied  and  punished.  LucuUus,  autocrat  and  voluptuary 
as  he  was,  governed  his  province  well.  So  did  Cicero,  if  we  umy 
take  his  own  word  for  it.  We  may,  at  all  events,  take  his 
own  Avord  for  this,  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  thouglit  to 
have  ruled  with  purity  and  justice,  which  proves  that  purity 
and  justice  were  not  (piite  out  of  fashion.  The  oldR>man 
spirit  still  struggled  against  luxury,  and  we  find  (Jicero  sufier- 
ing  from  indigestion,  caused  by  a  supper  of  vegetables  at  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  friend,  whose  excellent  cook  had  developed 
all  the  resources  of  gastronomic  art  in  struggling  with  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  a  sumptuary  law.  There  was  inteliec-' 
tual  life,  ami  all  the  civilized  tastes  and  half-moral  qualities 
which  the  existence  of  intellectual  life  implies.  In  spite  of  the 
sanguinary  anarchy  which  often  broke  out  in  the  Roman 
streets,  Cicero,  the  most  cultivated  and  the  least  combative  of 
men,  when  in  exile  or  in  his  province,  sighs  for  the  capital  as  a 
Frenchman  sighs  for  Paris.  In  short,  if  we  consider  the  case 
fairly,  we  shall  admit,  I  believe,  that,  besides  the  force  of 
memory  and  of  old  allegiance,  there  was  enough  of  worth  and 
of  apparent  hope  left,  not  only  to  excuse  republican  illusions, 
but  probably  to  make  it  a  duty  to  try  the  issue  with  fate.  I 
say  probably,  and,  after  all,  how  can  we  p.osumo  to  speak  with 
certainty  of  a  situation  so  distant  from  us  \a  time,  and  so  im- 
perfectly recorded  ? 

The  great  need  of  the  world  was  public  virtue — the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  This  the  empire  could  not 
possibly  call  into  being.  The  public  virtue  of  the  ancient  world 
resided  in  the  nationalities  which  the  conquering  republic  had 
broken  up,  and  of  which  the  empire  only  sealed  the  doom.  The 
empire  could  never  call  forth  even  the  lowest  form  of  public  vir- 
tue, loyalty  to  the  hereditary  right  of  a  royal  family,  because 
the  empire  never  presented  itself  as  a  right,  but  merely  as  a 
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personal  power.  The  idea  of  legitimacy,  I  apprehend,  never 
connected  itself  with  thcHO  dynasts,  who  were,  in  fact,  a  series 
i)f  usurpers,  veiling  their  usurpation  under  republican  forms. 
When  the  spirit  which  leads  man  to  saeritico  himself  to  Ww 
good  of  the  community  appeared  again,  it  appeared  in  asso- 
ciations, and  notably  in  one  great  association  formed,  not  by  the 
empire,  but  independently  of  it,  in  antagcmism  to  its  immo- 
rality, and  in  spite  of  its  persecutions  Aecidentally  theempir<; 
assisted  the  extension  of  the  great  ('hristia.i  association,  by  com- 
pleting the  overthrow  of  the  national  religions  ;  but  the  main 
part  of  this  work  had  been  done  by  the  rei)ublic,  ami  it  was 
the  merit  neither  of  the  republic  nor  of  the  empire. 

It  is  said  with  confidence  that  the  emjtire  vastly  improved 
the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  that  on  this  account  it 
was  a  great  blessing   to  the    worlil.     I  do  not   believe  that 
any   nation   had  then  attained,    1  do  not  believe   that  any 
nation  has  now  attained,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  nation  ever 
will  attain,  such  a  point  of  morality,  as  to  be  able  to  gov- 
ern other  nations  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.     I    will 
say  nothing  about  our  Christian  policy  in  India,  but  let  those 
who   rate   French  morality  so  highly,  consider  what  French 
tutelage    is  to   the  people  of   Algeria.      But   supposing   the 
task    undertaken,  the   question,  which  is  the  best   organ   of 
imperial  government — an  a.ssembly  or  an  autoci'at — is  a  curi- 
ous  one.      I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  taking  the  average 
of  assemblies  and  the  average  of  autocrats,  there  is  more  hope 
in  the  assembly,  because  in  the  assembly  opinion  must  have 
some  force.    The  autocrat  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  raised  above 
the  dominant  nation  and  its  interests  ;  but,  after  all,  he  is  one 
of  that  nation,  he  lives  in  it,  and  subsists  by  its  support.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  if  we  may  trust  Dion  Cassius,  Licinius, 
the  Governor  of  Gaul,   was  guilty  of  corruptions  and  pecula- 
tions curiously  resembling  those   of  Verres,   from   whom   he 
seems   to  have   borrowed  the  device  of  tampering  with  the 
calendar  for  the  pui-pose  of  fiscal  fraud ;  and  when  the  provinces 
complained,  the  Emperor  hushed  up  the  matter,  partly  to  avoid 
scandal,  partly  because  Licinius  was  cunning  enough  to  pre- 
tend that  his  peculations  had  been  intended  to  cut  the  sinews 
of  revolt,  and  that  his  spoils  were  reserved  for  the  imperial 
exchequer.  The  rebellions  of  Vindex  and  Civilis  seem  to  prove 
that  even  Cresar's  favourite  province  was  not  happy.    Spain  was 
misgoverned  by  the  deputies  both  of  Julius  and  Augustus.  In 
Britain,  the   histoiy  of    the  revolt  of   the  Iceni  shews  that 
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neithor  the  extorHons  of  llomnn  iisurors,  nor  tlio  bnitalitifs  df 
lloinan  otticers,  ha<l  oikIikI  with  the  republic,  'i'lu'  blood  tux 
of  the  eon.scription  appears  also  to  have  been  enielly  exacted. 
Tli(!  tribute  of  lar;,'esse.s  and  show.s  which  the  i-nipire,  th()ii_<,di 
supposed  to  be  lifted  hiyh  nbfue  all  partialities,  paid  to  the 
Koiiian  jiopidace,  wns  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  jnu- 
vinces.  Kmperors  who  coined  money  with  the  tonjijue  of  the 
informer  and  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  were  not  likely  to 
abstain  from  selling  governorships  ;  and,  in  fact,  •^••neca  inti- 
mates that  under  l»ad  em])erors  governorships  were  sold.  Of 
t'our.se,  the  tyranny  was  felt  most  at  Ronu',  where  it  was 
present ;  but  when  Caligula  or  ( 'aracalla  made  a  tour  in  the 
provinces,  it  was  like  the  march  of  the  pestilence.  The  absence 
of  a  regular  bureaucracy,  practically  controlling,  as  the  Russian 
bureaxicracy  does,  the  personal  will  of  the  Emperor,  must  have 
made  government  better  under  Trajan,  but  much  wor.se  under 
Nero.  The  aj:<'regation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  jrreat 
land-holdei-s  evidently  <'ontinued,  and  under  this  .system  the 
garden  of  Italy  became  a  desert.  The  decisive  fact,  however,  is 
that  the  provinces  decayed,  and  that  when  the  barbarians  ar- 
rived, all  power  of  resistance  was  gone.  I'hat  the  empire 
was  con.scioiisly  levelling  and  cosmopolitan,  surely  cannot  be 
maintained.  Actium  was  a  Roman  victory  over  tlie  gods  of  the 
nations.  Augusttis,  who  must  have  known  something  about  the 
system,  avowedly  aimed  at  restoring  the  number,  the  purity,  the 
privileged  exclusiveness  of  the  dominant  race.  His  legislation 
was  an  attempt  to  regenerate  old  Rome  ;  and  the  jiolitical  fxlcs 
of  the  court  poet  are  full  of  that  purpose.  That  the  empire 
degraded  all  that  had  once  been  noble  in  Rome  is  true  ;  but  the 
degradation  of  what  had  once  been  noble  in  Rome  was  not  the 
regeneration  of  humanity.  The  vast  slave  population  was  no 
more  elevated  by  the  ascendency  of  the  freedmen  of  the  im- 
perial liousehold  than  the  female  sex  was  elevated  by  the 
ascendancy  of  Messalina. 

That  intellect  declined  under  the  emperors,  and  that  the  great 
writers  of  its  earlier  period,  Tacitus  included,  were  really 
legacies  of  the  Republic,  cannot  be  diinied  ;  and  surely  it  is  a 
pregnant  fact.  The  empire  is  ci'edited  with  Roman  law.  But 
the  Roman  law  was  ripe  for  codirication  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Csvsar.  The  leading  principles  of  the  civil  law  .seem  by 
that  time  to  have  been  in  existence.  Unc^uestionably  the  great 
step  had  been  taken  of  separating  law  as  a  science  from  con- 
secrated custom,  and  of  calling  into  existence  regular  law  courts 
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and  what  was  taiitanioiint  to  u  Ic^^al  iirofcssiuii.  'I'lu'  luero  evo- 
lution of  tlii'  system  from  its  |»iiiu'i|tl('s  nM|uiiV(l  no  traiiset'iulunt 
otrnrt ;  aii<l  tlic  iili-a  of  codification  must  liavc^  l»'«'n  somethiny; 
less  than  divine,  or  it  eoulil  not  liavc  liei-n  (.'ompasscd  Ity  tlic 
intoUoct  of  Justinian.  Tlio  criminal  law  of  tlio  cn>|)irc,  with 
its  arhitraiy  courts,  its  .secret  prncedure,  its  elastic  law  of  trea- 
son, and  its  practice  of  torture,  wa.s  the  .scourjjfc!  of  KiU'ope  till 
it  was  oncojmtei'ed  and  overthrown  by  the  juiy  system,  n  char- 
ucteri.stic  oHsprin*:^  of  the  Teutoni'*  mind. 

Tolerant  the  emjiire  was,  at  least  if  j'ou  did  not  object  to 
havinj,'  the  statue  of  ('aliifula  set  uj)  in  your  Jloly  of  Holii's; 
and  thi.s  toleration  fostered  the  growth  of  a  now  reli^don. 
But  it  is  needless  to  say  tliat,  in  this  respect,  the  jioliticians  oi 
the  empire  only  inherited  the  negative  virtue  of  tliose  of  the 
republic. 

As  to  private  morality,  we  may  surely  trust  the  connnon 
authorities — Juvenal,  Suetonius,  Petronius  Arbiter— supported 
as  they  are  by  the  evidence  of  the  museums.  'I'here  wa.s  one 
family,  at  least,  wliose  colossal  vices  and  crimes  atibrded  a  pic- 
ture in  the  deepest  sense  tragic,  considering  their  tremendous 
etiect  '^n  the  lot  and  destinies  of  humanity. 

It  is  a  glorious  dream  this  of  an  autocrat,  the  elect  of  hu- 
manity, raised  above  all  factions  and  petty  interests,  armed 
with  absolute  jiower  to  govern  well,  agreeing  exactly  with  all 
our  ideas,  giving  ett'ect  to  all  our  .schemes  of  benelicence,  and 
dealing  sunnnarily  with  our  opponents  ;  but  it  <loes  not  come 
through  the  "  horngate  "  of  history,  at  least  not  of  the  history 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  one  great  service  which  the  emi)ire  peifoiined  to  hu- 
manity was  this:  it  lield  togethei',  as  nothing  else  could  have 
held  together,  the  nations  of  the  civili/ed  world,  and  thus  ren- 
dered possible  a  higher  unity  of  mankind. 

I  ventured  to  note,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  illusion,  a 
.somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  Roman  element  transfused  by  the  empire  intomodern  civiliza- 
tion. The  theory  of  continuity,  suggested  by  the  discoveries  of 
physical  science,  is  prevailing  also  in  history.  A  historical  theory 
is  to  me  scientific,  not  because  it  is  suggested  by  physical  .sci- 
ence, but  becau.se  it  tits  the  historical  facts.  It  may  be  tnie 
that  there  are  no  cataclysms  in  history,  but  still  there  are  great 
epochs.  In  fact,  there  are  great  epochs,  even  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  world ;  there  were  periods  at  which  organization 
and  life  began  to  exist.     Thei'e  n)ay  have  been  a  time  at  which 
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;i  still  fiirtlicr  effort  was  iiuvdi',  mnl  spiritual  lito  ulso  wan 
lir()U;,'ht  into  beinjjf.  Tliiiij,'s  which  do  nut  come  sinhlonly  or 
jiliiuptly,  may  ncvfrthelcss  lie  new.  A  ;,'rt'at  sensation  has 
lieen  (;reate«l  l)y  an  aitich;  in  the  (Jlmirffrli/,  on  "  The  Tahnutl," 
which  purports  to  shew  that  tho  teitehiiijf.s  of  ( 'hristianity  wero, 
in  I'aci,  only  tlio.se  of  I'hiirisaisni.  Tlie  or;;an  <«f  orthodoxy,  in 
pnltlishint(  that  artiele,  was  lathei-  like  oui-  ^Mcat  mother  Eve 
in  Milton,  who  "  kn(>w  not  eating'  death."  Ihit  after  all,  IMiari- 
saisni  cruciHed  Christianity,  and  pi<»l(al»ly  it  was  not  for  i)!a- 
'^iarisni.  Supposing  we  adoi)t  the  infiltration  theory  of  the 
iJarharian  eontpiests,  and  discanl  that  of  a  sndden  dt'lu^je  of  in- 
vasion, it  remains  certain,  uidoss  all  contempoiary  wi'iters  wvvo. 
jnnch  mistaken,  that  some  very  niomontons  clianije  did,  after  all, 
occur.  Catholicism  and  Feudalism  wero  tho  life  of  tho  Middle 
A<,'os.  Catholicism,  thou<,di  it  had  j,'rown  up  under  tho  Empire, 
and  at  last  suhjuj^ated  it,  was  not  of  it.  As  to  Feudalism,  it  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  find  lands  hold  on  condition  of  military 
.sorvico  under  tho  lloman  empire  as  well  as  under  the  Otto- 
man empire,  and  in  other  military  stati-s.  But  is  it  possible 
to  find  anythinj,'  like  tlie  social  hierarchy  of  Feudalism,  its  code 
of  mutual  rights  and  duties,  or  tho  political  and  .social  charac- 
ters which  it  formed  i 

In  France  and  Spain,  much  of  the  Rontan  province  survived  ; 
but  in  England,  not  tho  lea.st  influential  of  tho  group  of  ntodern 
nations,  it  was,  a.«  wo  have  every  reason  to  believe,  complotoly 
era.sod  by  the  Saxon  invaders,  who  came  fresh  from  the  seats 
of  their  barbarism,  hating  cities  and  city  life,  and  ignorant  of 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  If  a  Ronum  element  afterwards  found 
its  way  into  England  with  tho  Norman  concpiost,  it  was  rather 
«'ccle.siastical  tlum  imperial,  and  those  who  brought  it  were 
.Scandinavians  to  tho  core.  Alfred  had  been  at  Rome  in  his 
boyhood,  it  is  true,  and  may  have  brought  away  .some  ideas 
of  central  dominion  ;  but  his  laws  open  with  a  long  quo- 
tation, not  from  the  Pandects,  but  from  the  New  Testament : 
liis  character  is  altogether  that  of  a  Christian,  not  of  a 
Roman  ruloi- ;  and  if  ho  had  any  political  model  before  him,  it 
was,  probably,  at  least  as  much  tho  Hebrew  monarchy  as  the 
military  despotism  of  the  Ciosars.  Many  of  the  Roman  cities 
remained,  and  with  them  their  nuniicipal  governments,  and 
lience  it  is  assumed  that  municipal  government  altogether  is 
Roman.  But  there  was  a  municipal  government  in  the  Saxon 
capital,  and  evidently  there  must  be  wherever  largo  cities  exist 
with  any  degree  of  inde])endonce.     The  Roman  law  was,  at  all 
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events,  so  far  lost  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  Middle  A<,'es,  when 
Christendom  was  in  process  of  formation,  that  the  study  of  it 
afterwards  seemed  iiew.  Roman  literature  induenced  thac  of 
mediawal  Christendom  down  to  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Our  writers  of  the  time  of  Henry  11.  compose  in  half- 
classical  Latin,  and  aft'ect  classical  elej^ancies  of  style.  But 
then  comes  a  philosophy  which,  in  spite  of  its  worship  of 
Aristotle,  is  essentially  an  orit(inal  creation  of  the  media'val 
and  Catholic  mind,  couched  in  a  lanjjjuage,  Latin  indeed,  but 
almost  as  remote  from  classical  Latin  as  Geinian  it.elf,  the 
tongue,  in  truth,  of  a  new  intellectual  world.  Open  A(piiiias, 
and  ask  yourself  how  n)uch  is  k'ft  of  the  language  or  the  mind 
of  Rome.  The  eye  of  the  antirpiarj-  sees  tlie  Basilica  in  the 
Catliedral ;  biit  what  essential  resemblance  does  the  Roman 
place  of  judicature  and  business  bear  to  that  marvellous  an<l 
fantastic  poetry  of  religion  writing  its  hymns  in  stone  ?  In  the 
same  manner,  the  Roman  vasfiu  are  traceable  in  the  form  as 
well  as  the  designation  of  the  mediiBval  caxtella.  But  what 
lesemblance  did  the  feudal  militia  bear  to  the  legionaries  '. 
And  what  became  of  the  Roman  art  of  war  till  it  was  revived 
by  Gustavus  Adolfihus  (  The  outward  mould  of  Christendom 
the  Roman  empire  was,  and  that  it  was  so,  gives  it  great  dignity 
and  interest :  but  it  was  no  more.  The  life  came  from  the 
German  forest,  the  life  of  life  from  the  peasantry  of  Galilee, 
the  least  Romanized,  perhaps,  of  the  pojnilations  beneath  the 
sway  of  Rome. 

Tlie  founder  of  the  Roman  empire  was  a  very  great  man. 
With  such  genius  and  such  fortune  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  be  made  an  idol.  In  intellectual  stature  he  was  at  least 
an  inch  higher  tiian  his  fellows,  which  is  in  itself  enough 
to  confound  all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  being  a  statesman  before  he  was  a  soldier, 
whereas  Najjoleon  was  a  soldier  before  he  was  a  statesman. 
His  ambition  coincided  with  the  necessity  of  the  world,  which 
required  tc  be  held  together  by  force  ;  and,  therefore,  his  eni- 
pire  endured  for  four  hundred,  or,  if  we  include  its  eastern  offset, 
for  fourteen  hundred  yeais,  while  that  of  Naj)oleon  crumbled  to 
pieces  in  four.  But  unscrupulous  ambition  was  the  root  of  his 
character.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  enable  him  to  trample 
down  the  respect  for  legality  which  still  liampered  other  men. 
To  connect  him  with  any  principle  seems  to  \\\q  impossible. 
He  came  forward,  it  is  true,  as  the  leader  of  what  is  styled  the 
democratic   party,   and   in    that   sense   the  empire  which  he 
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founded  may  be  called  democratic.  But  to  the  gamblers  who 
brouffht  their  fortunes  to  that  vast  hazard  table,  the  democratic 
and  aristocratic  parties  were  merely  rouge  and  noir.  'J'hc 
social  and  political  equity,  the  reign  of  which  we  desir(>  to  see, 
was,  in  trutli,  unknown  to  the  men  of  Ciesar'.s  time.  Jt  is  im- 
po.ssible  to  believe  that  there  was  an  essential  difference  of 
principle  between  one  member  of  the  triumvirate  and  another. 
The  gi'cat  adventurer  had  begun  by  getting  deei)ly  into  deltt, 
and  had  thus  in  fact  bound  himself  to  overthrow  the  republic. 
He  fomented  .anarchy  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  dictatorship. 
He  shrank  from  no  uccomjilice  however  tainted,  not  evi^n  from 
Catiline;  from  no  act  however  profligate  or  even  inl  iman.  Abus- 
ing his  authority  .i.-s  a  magistrate,  for  party  purposes,  he  tries  to 
put  to  a  cruel  arl  ignominious  death  Rabirius.an  aged  and  help- 
less man,  for  an  act  done  in  party  warfare  thirty  years  before. 
The  case  of  Vettius  is  less  clear,  but  Dr.  Mommsen,  at  all 
events,  seems  to  have  little  doubt  that  Ca'sar  was  privy  to  the 
subornation  of  this  perjurer,  and  when  his  perjuries  had  broken 
down,  to  his  a.ssassination.  Dr,  Mommsen  owns  that  there  was 
a  dark  peiiod  in  the  life  of  the  great  man ;  in  that  darkness  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  Republicans  should  see 
light. 

The  noblest  feature  in  ( 'iesar's  character  was  his  clemency. 
But  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  ancient,  not  modern  clemency, 
when  we  find  numbered  among  the  signal  instances  of  it  his 
having  cut  the  throats  of  the  pirates  before  he  hanged  them, 
and  his  having  put  to  death  without  torture  (stimpHi'i  tuin'tc 
imnlvit)  a  slave  suspected  of  conspiring  against  his  life. 
Some  have  gone  ;,o  far  as  to  speak  of  him  as  the  incarnation  of 
humanity.  But  where  in  the  whole  history  of  Roman  compu'st 
will  you  find  a  more  ruthless  contjueror  ?  A  million  of  Gauls, 
we  are  tohl,  perished  b}'^  the  sword.  Multitudes  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  extermination  of  the  Eburones  went  to  the  \erge 
even  of  ancient  license.  The  gallant  Vercingetorix,  who  had 
fallen  into  Cfesar's  hands  mider  circumstances  which  would 
have  touched  any  but  a  depraved  heart,  was  kept  by  him  a 
captive  for  six  years,  and  butchered  in  cold  l)lood  on  the  day 
of  the  triumph.  The  sentiment  of  humanity  was  at  that  time 
undeveloped.  Be  it  so,  but  then  we  must  not  call  Ca'sar  the 
incarnation  of  humanity. 

V'^ast  plans  ai'e  ascribed  to  Ciiesar  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  a  world  of  hopes  for  humanity 
perished  when  he  fell.     Rut  if  he  had  lived  and  acted  for  an- 
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other  century,  wliat  could  he  have  done  with  thosr-  moral  and 
poHtical  niaterial.s  but  found,  what  he  did  tound,  a  military 
and  sensualist  empire  ?  A  multitude  of  projc^cts  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  writers,  who,  we  must  remeuibei',  are  late,  and 
who  make  him  ride  a  fairy  charger  with  feet  like  the  hands  of 
a  man.  Some  of  these  projects  are  really  great,  such  as  the 
codification  of  the  law,  and  measures  for  tlie  encouragement  of 
intellect  and  science  ;  others  are  questionable,  such  as  the  re- 
storation of  commercial  cities  fiom  which  Cv>mnu'rcc  had  re- 
tired ;  others,  great  works  to  be  accomplished  by  an  unlimited 
command  of  men  and  money,  are  the  common  dreams  of  every 
^Nebuchadnezzar.  What  we  know,  if  we  know  anything,  of  his 
intentions,  is  that  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  campaign  against 
the  Parthians,  in  whose  plains  this  pnitotype  of  Napoleon  might 
perhaps  have  foimd  a  torrid  Moscow.  No  great  advance  of 
humanity  can  take  place  without  a  great  moral  etlbrt,  excited 
by  higher  moral  desires.  The  masters  of  the  legions  can  only 
set  in  action  by  their  fiat  material  forces.  Even  these  they 
often  misdirect  ;  but  if  the  empire  could  have  given  every  man 
Nero's  golden  house,  the  inhabitants  might  still  have  been  an 
unhappy  as  Nero. 

It  is  not  doubtful  that  Cfesar  was  n  type  of  the  sensuality  of 
his  age.  His  worshippers  even  feel  it  necessary  to  gird  at  char- 
acters deficient  in  sensual  passion  with  a  friskiness  which  is  a 
little  amusing  when  you  connect  it  with  the  spectacles  and  the 
blameless  life  of  a  learned  professor.  So  gifted  a  natu'-e  will 
absorb  a  good  deal  of  mere  sensual  vice  it  is  true  ;  but  a  sen- 
sualist could  hardly  be  a  pure  and  noble  organ  of  humanit}-. 
In  this,  I  have  the  Positivists  with  me.  Even  in  C.'a'sar's  lifetime 
the  world  had  a  taste  of  the  vicissitudes  of  empire,  while  he  was 
revelling  in  the  palace  of  Cleopatra,  and  leaving  affairs  to 
Antony  and  Dolabella.  Perhaps  the  satiety  of  the  voluptuary 
had  something  to  do  with  the  recklessness  with  which  at  the  hist 
he  neglected  to  guard  his  life.  He  was  the  greatest  patron  of 
gladiatorial  shows,  and  signalized  his  accession  to  power  by 
magnificent  scenes  of  carnage  in  the  arena — a  strange  dawn  for 
the  day  of  a  new  civilization  !  Must  we  not  a  little  doubt  the 
-consistency  of  his  policy,  and  even  his  insight,  when  we  find 
him,  after  all  this,  enacting  sumptuary  lav  s  f 

Still  (Jsesar  was  a  very  great  man,  and  he  jtlayed  a  daz- 
zling part,  as  all  men  do  who  come  just  at  the  fall  of  an 
old  system,  when  society  is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  and  found  a  new  system  in  its  i)lace;  while  the  less 
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(la/.zliiij^  task  of  making  tlio  now  systoni  work,  bv  pro- 
bity and  iiulustrv.  an<l  of  restoring  tlie  sliattorod  allegi- 
ance of  a  people  to  its  institutions,  descends  upon  unlauielled 
heads.  But  that  the  men  of  his  time  were  bound  to  recognise 
in  him  a  Messiah,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Emperor  of  tlie 
French,  and  that  those  who  opposed  him  were  Jews  crucifying 
their  Saviour,  is  an  im])ri.'ssion  which  1  venture  to  lhi)dv  will  in 
time  subside.  No  gohU-n  scales  were  hung  out  in  heaven  to 
shew  the  republicans  that  the  balance  of  ])ivine  will  had 
turned,  and  tliat  their  duty  Mas  sulmiission.  "Momentum<|ue 
fuit  mutatus  Curio  rerum — "'  "J'Ih;  only  sign  vouchsafed  to 
them  was  the  conversion  of  an  un])rincipled  debauchee. 

They  have,  therefore,  a  fair  claim  to  be  judged  each  upon  the 
merits  of  his  case,  and  not  in  the  lump  as  enemies  of  the  human 
j-ace  ;  and  to  judge  them  fairly  is  a  good  exercise  in  historical 
morality.  The  three  principal  names  in  the  party  are  those 
of  C'ato,  Cicero,  and  Marcus  Brutus.  Pompey,  though  the 
nominal  chief  of  the  republicans,  may  rather,  as  Dr.  Momm- 
sen  truly  says,  be  called  the  first  military  monarch  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  vigorous  ])ortrait  of  hiin,  from  the  re- 
publican point  of  vi(\w,  by  Lucan,  who,  though  detestabh' 
as  an  epic  ]ioet,  sometimes  in  his  political  passages,  and 
especially  in  his  eharactin's,  .shews  himself  the  countryman  of 
Tacitus.  I'ompey  is  there  described  with  truth  as  combining 
the  de.sire  of  supreme  power  with  a  lingering  resj)ect  for  the 
constitution.  The  gieat  aristocrat  is  painted  as  simjde  in  his 
habits  of  life,  and  his  liousehold  as  uncorrupted  by  the  fortunes 
of  its  lord — the  last  relics  of  the  control  imposed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  republic  on  private  lu.xury,  which  was  soon  to  be  re- 
leased by  the  Empire  from  all  restraint  and  carried  to  the  most 
revolting  heiglit. 

Marcus  Catowa-^the  one  nuxn  whom,  living  and  dead,  Ca'.sar 
evidently  dread(Ml.  The  Dictator  even  as.sailed  his  memory  in 
a  brace  of  pamphlets  entitled  Anti-Cato,  of  the  (piality  of 
which  we  have  one  or  two  .specimiMis  in  Plutarch,  from  which 
M'o  should  infer  that  they  were  .scuirilous  and  .slanderous  to  the 
last  degree  ;  a  proof  that  even  Cii'sar  could  feel  fear,  and 
that  in  Ca'sar,  too,  fear  was  mean.  Dr.  Monnusen  throws 
himself  heartily  into  (Ja^sar's  antipathy,  and  can  scarcely 
speak  of  Cato  without  something  like  loss  of  temper.  The 
least  uncivil  thing  which  he  savs  of  him,  is  that  he  was  a 
Don  Quixote,  with  Eavonius  for  Ids  Sancho.  The  ])hrase 
is  not  a  happy  one,  since  Sancho  is  not  the  caricature  but  tlu- 
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oounteitoil  of  Don  Quixote  ;  Don  Quixote  Leinfj  spirit  witliout 
sense,  and  Sanelio  sense  without  spirit.  Imperialism,  if  it  could 
see  itself,  is  in  fact,  a  woild  of  Sanolios,  and  it  would  not  be 
tlio  less  so,  if  ev'ery  Sanelio  of  the  nund»er  were  master  of 
the  whole  of  jihysieal  science,  and  used  it  to  cook  his  food. 
Of  the  two  oourt  poets  of  ('icsar's  succes.sor,  one  makes  Cato 
])reside  ov((r  the  spiiits  of  the  ^^ood  in  the  Klysian  fields,  -while 
the  other  speaks  with  rcvspctct,  at  all  events,  of  the  soul  wiiich 
remained  uncon(|uered  in  a  contpieri'd  world — "  Et  cuncta  terra- 
rum  subacta  pra-ter  atroceni  animum  (Jatonis."  Patei'culus, 
an  officer  of  Tiberius,  and  a  thorrtuju'h  ('iesai'ian,  calls  Cato  a 
man  of  ideal  virtue  ("homo  virtuti  simiirnnus")  who  did  riijht 
not  for  appearance  sake,  but  because  it  was  not  in  his  natuie 
to  do  wrong.  When  the  victor  is  thus  overawed  by  the  sliade 
of  the  vanquished,  the  van(juished  can  hardly  liave  been  a 
"  fool."  Contemporaries  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
character,  l)ut  they  cannot  well  be  mistaken  as  to  the  spact? 
which  it  occupied  in  theii-  own  eyes.  Sallust,  the  parti/an  of 
Marius  and  Ca'sar,  who  had  so  much  reason  to  hate  the  sena- 
torial party,  speaks  of  Oesar  and  ( 'ato  as  the  two  mighty 
opposites  of  his  time,  and  in  an  elaborate  parallel  ascribes  tt> 
( ■ii'sar  the  qualities  which  secure  the  success  of  the  adventurer  ; 
to  Cato  those  which  make  up  the  character  of  the  patriot. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  Cato  the  younger  as  merely  an  un- 
seasonable repetition  of  Cato  the  elder.  His  inspiration  came 
not  from  a  Roman,  but  from  a  Greek  school,  which,  with  all  its 
errors  and  absurdities,  and  in  spite  of  t!ie  hypocrisy  of  many 
of  its  professors,  really  aimed  highest  in  the  formation  of 
character  :  and  the  practical  teachings  and  aspirations  of  which, 
embodied  in  the  Reflections  of  Marcus  An reli us,  it  Is  impossible 
to  study  without  profound  respect  for  the  force  of  moral  con- 
ception and  the  depth  of  moral  insight  which  they  .sometimes 
disjjlay.  Cato  went  to  Greece  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  Greek 
teacher  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  the  national  pride  of  his 
ancestor.  It  is  this  which  makes  his  character  interesting: 
it  was  an  attempt  at  all  events  to  grasp  and  hold  last  a  high 
rule  of  life,  in  an  age  when  the  whole  moral  world  was  sinking 
in  a  vortex  of  8Coundrelism,  and  faith  in  morality,  public  or 
)»rivate,  had  been  lost.  Of  course  the  character  is  formal,  and 
in  .some  respects  even  grotesque.  But  you  may  trace  for- 
malism, if  you  look  closely  enough,  in  every  life  led  by  a 
rule;  ii  everything  in  fact  between  the  purest  spiritual  im- 
pulse   on    one   side    and  abandoned    sensuality  on  the   other. 
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Attempts  to  revive  old  Roman  siinplicltyof  dress  and  habits  iu 
the  age  of  Lucullus,  were  no  doubt  futile  enough  :  y«t  this  is 
only  the  symbolical  garb  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  The  scene  is 
in  ancient  Rome,  not  in  tlu!  smoking-room  of  the  Houst"  of  (Jom- 
mons.  The  character  as  painti-d  by  Plutarch,  who  seems  to  have 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  contemporaries,  is  hard  of  course, 
but  not  cynical.  Cato  was  devoteil  to  his  brother  Cjcpio,  and 
when  Cii'pio  <lied,  forgot  all  his  Stoicism  in  tlie  passionate  in- 
<lulgence  of  his  giief,  and  all  his  frugality  in  lavishing  gold 
and  perfumes  on  the  funeral.  (Jiesar  in  "  Anti-Cato"  accused  him 
of  sifting  the  ashes  for  the  gold,  which,  says  Plutarch,  is  like 
charging  Heicules  with  cowardice.  Whcie  the  sensual  appe- 
tites are  repressed,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  life,  the 
atf'ections  are  pretty  sure  t  ■  Ix'  strong,  unless  they  are  jiipped 
by  some  such  process  as  is  undergone  by  a  monk.  (Jato's  re- 
signation of  his  fruitful  wife  to  a  childless  friend,  revolting  as 
it  is  to  our  sense,  betokens  not  so  nujch  brutality  in  him  as 
•coarseness  of  the  conjugal  relations  at  Rome.  Evidently  the 
man  had  the  power  of  touching  the  hearts  of  others  His  sol- 
<liers,  though  he  has  given  them  no  largesses,  and  indulged  them 
in  no  licen.se,  when  he  leaves  them,  strew  their  garments  under 
liis  feet.  His  friends  at  Utica  linger  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 
to  give  him  a  sumptuous  fumiral.  He  affected  conviviality 
like  Socrates.  He  seems  to  have  been  able  to  enjoy  a  joke  too 
At  his  own  expense.  He  can  laugli  when  Cicero  ridicules  his 
Stoicism  in  a  speech ;  and  when  in  a  province  he  meets  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  turning  out,  and  thinks  at  first  that  it 
is  in  his  own  honour,  but  soon  finds  that  it  is  in  honour  of  a 
much  greater  man,  the  confidential  servant  of  Pompey,  at  first  his 
dignity  is  outraged,  but  his  anger  soon  gives  place  to  amusement. 
That  Ids  public  character  was  perfectly  jjure,  no  one  seems 
to  have  doubted ;  and  thei-e  is  a  kindline.ss  in  his  dealings  with 
the  dependants  of  Rome  which  shews  that  had  he  been  an 
emperor  he  would  have  been  such  an  emperor  as  Trajan — a 
man  whom  he  probably  resembled,  both  in  the  goodness  of  his 
intentions  and  in  the  limited  powers  of  his  mind.  Impractic- 
able, of  course,  in  a  certain  sense  he  was  ;  but  his  part  was  that 
of  a  reformer,  and  to  eompromise  with  the  corruption  against 
which  he  was  contending  would  have  been  to  lose  the  onh' 
means  of  influence,  which,  having  no  military  force  and  no 
party,  he  pos.sessed — the  unipiestioned  integx'ity  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  is  said  by  Dr.  Mounnsen  to  have  been  incapable  of 
•even  conceiving  a  policy.     By  policy  I  suppose  is  meant  one  ot 
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those  brilliant  schemes  of  aiiihition  witli  whicli  some  literary 
men  are  forul  of  identifying  theinselves,  fancying,  it  seems,  that 
thereby  they  themselves  after  their  measure  p!ay  the  Ciesar. 
The  policy  which  C'ato  conceived  was  simply  that  of  purifying 
and  preserving  the  Republic.  So  far,  at  all  events,  he  had  an 
insight  into  the  situation,  that  he  knew  the  real  malady  of 
the  State  to  be  want  of  jniblic  spirit,  which  he  did  his  best  to 
suppl}'.  And  the  fact  is,  that  he  did  more  than  (mce  succeed  in 
a  remarkable  way  in  steniming  the  tide  of  corruption.  Though 
every  instinct  bade  him  struggle  to  the  last,  ho  had  sense  enough 
to  see  the  state  of  tlie  case,  and  to  advise  that,  to  avert  anarchy, 
supreme  power  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  whose 
political  superstition,  if  not  his  loyalty,  there  was  good  reason 
to  trust.  When  at  last  civil  war  broke  out,  Cato  went  into  it  like 
Falkland,  crying  "  peace  ;  "  he  set  his  face  steadily  against  the 
excesses  and  cruelties  of  his  ])arty  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  field 
of  Dyrrhacium  covered  with  his  slain  enemies,  he  covered  his 
face  and  wept.  He  wept  a  Roman  over  Romans,  but  luimanity 
will  not  refuse  the  tribute  of  his  tears.  After  Pharsalus  he 
cherished  no  illusion,  as  Dr.  Mommsen  himself  admits,  and 
tliough  he  determined  himself  to  fall  fighting,  he  urged  no  one 
else  to  resistance :  he  felt  that  the  duty  of  an  ordinary  citizen  was 
done.  His  terrible  march  over  the  Afiican  desert  shewed  high 
powers  of  command,  as  we  shall  see  by  comparing  it  with  the 
desert  march  of  Napoleon.  Dr.  Mommsen  ridicules  his  pedantry 
in  refusing,  on  grounds  of  loyalty,  to  take  the  commander- 
ship-in-chief  over  the  heaii  of  a  superior  in  rank.  Cato  was 
fighting  for  legality,  and  the  spirit  of  legality  was  the  soul  of 
his  cause.  But  besides  this,  he  was  himself  without  expe- 
rience of  war ;  and  by  declining  the  nominal  command  he 
retained  the  real  control.  He  remained  master  to  the  lavst  of 
the  burning  vessel.  Our  morality  will  not  approve  of  his  volun- 
tary death  ;  but  then  our  morality  would  give  him  a  sufficient 
motive  for  living,  even  if  he  was  to  be  bound  to  the  car  of  the 
conqueror.  Looking  to  Roman  opinion,  he  probably  did  what 
honour  dictated  ;  and  those  who  prefer  honour  to  life  are  not  so 
numerous  that  we  can  afford  to  speak  of  them  with  scorn.  "  The 
fool,"  says  Dr.  Mommsen,  when  the  drama  of  the  republic  closes 
with  Gate's  death — "  The  fool  spoke  the  Epilogue."  Whether 
Cato  was  a  fool  or  not,  it  was  not  he  that  spoke  the  Epilogue. 
The  Epilogue  was  spoken  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  principles, 
political  as  well  as  philosophical,  were  identical  with  those  for 
which  Cato  gave  his  life.     All  that  time  the  Stoic  and  Repub- 
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Hcan  party  lived,  .sustained  by  tlie  memory  of  its  maiiyrs,  and 
al)Ove  them  all  'oy  tliat  of  C.'ato.  At  lirst  it  strujj;,_jled  ayainst 
the  Empire ;  at  last  it  accepted  it,  and  when  the  world  was 
weary  of  Caesars,  assumed  the  govennnent  and  o-ave  humanity 
the  respite  of  the  Antonines.  The  doctrine  of  continuity  is 
valid  for  all  parties  alike,  and  the  current  of  public  virtue,  was 
not  cut  off  by  Pharsalus.  On  the  whole,  remote  as  the  char- 
acter of  Cato  is  in  some  respects  from  our  sympathies,  absurd 
as  it  would  be  if  taken  as  a  model  for  our  imitation,  I  reco";- 
nise  it  as  a  proof  of  the  reality  and  indestructi!)ility  of  moral 
lurce,  even  when  pitted  against  the  masters  of  thirty  legions. 
Against  Cicero,  again, Dr.  Mommsen  is  so  bitter,  he  is  so  deter- 
mined to  suppress  as  well  as  to  degrade  liim,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult even  to  make  out  from  his  pages  who  and  what  the  once 
ilivine  Tully  was.  Much  of  Dr.  Momm.sen'.s  da.shing  criticism  on 
Cicero's  writings  appears  just,  though  we  might  trust  the  critic 
more  if  we  did  not  find  him  in  the  next  page  evading  the  un- 
welcome duty  of  criticising  CV'sar's  "  Bellum  Civile,"  under 
cover  of  some  sentimental  remarks  about  the  difference  be- 
tween hope  and  fulfilment  in  a  great  soul.  Cicero  was  no 
philosoplier,  in  the  liighest  sense  of  the  term ;  yet  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  he  did  not  ilo  some  service  to  hu*  canity  by  promul- 
gating, in  eloquent  language,  a  pretty  high  ai.  a  liberal  morality, 
which  both  modified  monkish  ethics,  and,  when  monkish 
ethics  fell,  and  brought  down  Christian  ethics  in  their  fall,  did 
something  to  supply  the  void.  The  Orations,  even  the  great 
Philippic,  I  must  confess  I  could  never  enjoy.  But  all  ora- 
tions, read  long  after  their  deliveiy,  are  like  spent  missiles, 
wingless  and  cold :  they  retain  the  deformities  of  passion 
without  the  fire.  A  speech  embodying  great  principles 
may  live  with  the  principles  which  it  embodies;  otherwise 
happy  are  the  orators  whose  speeches  are  lost.  The  Letters  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  give  u|),  especially  when  we  consider  of  how 
many  gra^^eful  and  plea.sant  compositions  of  the  same  kind, 
of  how  many  self-revelations,  which  have  brought  the  hearts 
of  men  nearer  to  each  other,  those  letters  h"'e  been  the  model. 
That,  however,  which  pleases  most  in  Cicero  is  that  he  is,  for 
his  age,  a  thoroughly  and  pre-eminently  civilized  man.  He 
hates  gladiatorial  shows;  he  despises  even  the  tasteless  pageantry 
of  the  Roman  theatre ;  he  heartily  loves  books ;  he  is  saving 
up  all  his  earnings  to  buy  a  coveted  library  for  his  old  age  ; 
he  has  a  real  enthusiasm  for  great  writers ;  he  breaks  through 
national  pride,  and  feels  sincerely  grateful  to  the  Greeks  as  the 
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authors  of  civili/fttion,  rotfues  though  he  know  them  to  bo  in  his 
time  ;  ho  mourns,  alheit  witli  an  apology,  over  the  doath  of  a 
shivo  ;  his  slaves  cvitlontly  are  attacho<l  to  him,  and  aro  faithful 
to  him  at  the  litst ;  ho  writes  to  his  favourite  froedman  with  all 
tht!  warmth  of  e(iual  friondshiji.  In  his  writings — in  the  "  Do 
Logihus,"  for  instance — you  will  find  prineiplos  t)f  humanity  far 
more  comprehensive  than  those  by  which  the  policy  of  the  empire 
was  niouKlod.  His  tastes  were  pure  and  refined,  and  though  he 
nudtipliod  his  villas,  and  decorated  them  with  cost  and  ele- 
gance, it  is  certain  that  he  was  perfectly  free  alike  from  the 
juodigal  ttstentation  and  from  the  debauchery  of  the  time  : 
indeed  his  vast  intellectual  industry  implies  a  temperate  life. 
For  the  game-preserving  tendencies  of  the  great  oligarchs,  he 
liad  a  hearty  dislike  and  contempt ;  in  spite  of  the  ill-looking, 
though  obscure,  episode  of  his  divorce  from  his  wife  Terentia, 
he  was  evidently  «'  man  of  strong  faniily  atlections,  the  na- 
tural adjuncts  of  moral  piu'ity  ;  he  is  inconsolable  for  the 
death  of  liis  daughter,  spends  days  in  melancholy  wandering 
in  the  woods,  and  finds  consolation  only  in  erecting  a  temple 
to  the  beloved  shade.  His  faults  of  character,  both  in  private 
and  public,  aro  glaring,  and  the  only  tiling  to  be  said  in  excuse 
of  his  vanity  is  that  it  is  so  frank,  and  says  plainly,"  Puff  me," 
not  "  Putt'  mo  not."  As  a  political  adventurer  of  the  higher  class, 
pushing  his  way  undei'  an  aristocratic  government  by  his  talents 
and  his  training,  received  in  course  of  time  into  the  ranks  of 
the  aristocracy,  yot  never  one  of  them,  he  will  bear  comparison 
with  Burke.  He  resembles  Bin-ko,  too,  in  his  religious  consti- 
tutionalism aiid  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  political  ancestors  : 
and  perhaps  his  hope  of  creating  a  party  at  once  conservative 
and  reforming,  by  a  combination  of  the  moi.oyed  interest  with 
the  arist(»crac,y,  was  not  nnich  more  chimerical  than  Burke's 
hope  of  creating  a  party  at  once  conservative  and  reforming 
out  of  the  materials  of  Whiyjifisni.  Each  of  the  two  men  afl'ected 
a  balanced,  and  in  the  literal  sense,  a  trimming  policy,  as  op- 
posed to  one  of  abstract  principle,  Burke,  perhaps,  from  teni- 
perantent,  Cicero  from  necessity.  Impeachments  at  Rome  in 
Cicero's  time  were  no  doubt  the  regular  stepping-stones  of  ris- 
ing politicians ;  nevertheless,  the  accuser  of  Verres  may  fairly 
be  credited  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  genuine  sentiment 
which  impelled  the  accuser  of  Warren  Hastings.  We  must 
couple  with  the  Verrines  the  admirable  letter  oi:  the  orator  to 
his  brother  Quintus  or  ,he  government  of  a  province,  and  his 
own  provincial  administration,  which,  as  was  said  before,  appears 
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to  have  l»een  excellent.  Cicero  rose,  not  as  an  adheient  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  as  tlieir  opponent,  and  the  assailant,  a  hold  as- 
sailant, of  the  tyranny  of  Sulla.  He  was  hrougiit  to  the  front 
in  politics,  as  Sallust  avers,  by  liis  merit,  in  spite  of  his 
birth  and  social  position,  when  the  mortal  peril  of  the  Catili- 
narian  conspiracy  was  gathering  round  the  state,  and  necessity 
called  for  the  man,  ai  d  not  the  game-preserver.  His  conduct 
in  that  hour  of  supreme  peril  is  ridiculously  overpraised  by  him- 
self. Not  only  so,  but  he  begs  a  friend  in  plain  terms  to  write 
a  history  of  it  and  to  exaggerate.  Now,  it  is  denounced  as 
brutal  tyranny  and  judicial  murder.  But  those  who  hold  this 
language  have  new  lights  on  the  subject  of  Catiline.  I  confess 
tliat  on  me  these  new  lights  have  not  dawned  ;  I  still  believe 
Catiline  to  liave  been  a  terrible  anarchist,  coming  forth  from 
the  abyss  of  debauchery,  ruin,  and  despair,  which  lay  beneath 
the  great  fortunes  of  Rome.  The  land  of  Ciijsar  Borgia  has 
produced  such  men  in  more  than  one  period  of  history. 
The  alleged  illegality  of  the  execution  was  made  the  stalk- 
ing-horse of  a  party  move,  and  scrupulous  legality  found  a 
champion  and  an  avenger  in  Clodius.  On  his  return  from 
exile,  Cicero  was  received  with  the  gi'eatest  enthusiasm  by 
the  whole  population  of  Italy,  a  fact  which  Dr.  Mommsen 
is  inclined  to  explain  away,  but  which  we  should,  perhaps, 
accept  as  the  key  to  some  other  facts  in  Cicero's  history.  The 
Italians  were  probably  the  most  respectable  of  the  political 
elements,  and  it  seems  they  not  only  looked  up  to  their  fellow- 
provincial  with  pride,  but  saw  in  him  a  statesman  who  was 
saving  their  homesteads  from  a  reign  of  terror.  That  Cicero 
had  the  general  support  of  the  Ittilians  was  quite  enough  to 
make  his  adherence  an  object  of  serious  consideration  to 
Ca3sar,  though  Dr.  Mommsen  persi.sts  in  interpolating  into 
the  relations  of  the  two  men  the  contempt  which  he  feels,  and 
which  he  fancies  Ciesar  roust  have  felt,  for  an  advocate. 
Surely,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  oratory  was 
not  even  in  those  days  a  real  power  at  Rome.  Can  a  greater 
platitude  be  conceived  than  railing  at  a  statesman  of  antiquity 
for  having  been  a  rhetorician  ?  Was  not  Pericles  a  rhetorician  ? 
Was  not  Cpesar  himself  a  rhetorician  ?  Did  he  not  learn  rhe- 
toric from  the  same  master  as  Cicero  ?  Some  day  we  may  be 
ruled  by  political  science  ;  but  rhetoric  was,  at  all  events,  an 
improvement  on  mere  force.  The  situation  at  Rome  had  now 
become  essentially  military ;  and  Cicero  having  no  military 
force  at  his  command  could  not  really  control  the  situation. 
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His  attempts  to  control  it  oxpo.sotl  liiiii  to  all  the  iniscaniages 
and  all  tlio  indignities  which  such  an  attempt  is  sure  to 
I'utail.  He  was  a  vessel  of  earthenware,  or  rather  of  very 
fragile  porcelain,  swimming  among  vessels  of  brass.  Self-re- 
spect would  perhaps  have  prescrii)ed  retirement  from  public 
life;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  his  egotism,  he  had  done  too 
much  to  retire.  Egotistical  he  was  in  the  highest  degree,  ami 
that  failing  made  all  his  humiliations  doubly  ignominious  ;  but 
still,  I  think,  if  you  judge  him  candidly,  you  will  see  that  he 
really  loved  his  country,  and  that  his  greatest  object  of  desire 
was,  as  he  himself  says,  to  live  in  the  giateful  memory  of  after- 
times  ;  not  the  highest  of  all  aims,  but  higher  than  that  of  the 
political  adventurer.  When  the  civil  war  came,  his  perplexity 
was  painful,  and  he  betrayed  it  with  his  usual  want  of  reti- 
cence. In  that,  as  in  other  respects,  his  character  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  that  of  the  "  gloomy  sporting  man,"  whose  ways 
Louis  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  avowed  that  he  had  studied  during 
his  exile  in  England,  and  followed  with  profit  as  a  conspirator 
in  France.  Cicero  and  Cato  knew  too  well  that  Pompey  had 
"  licked  the  sword  of  Sulla  ;"  but  they  knew  also,  by  long  ex- 
perience of  his  political  character,  that  he  .shrank  from  doing 
the  last  violence  to  the  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  men  expected  that  Csusar,  who  had  formerly  given  him- 
self out  as  the  political  heir  of  Marius,  who  had  restored 
the  trophies  of  Marius,  and  had  undertaken  the  conquest 
of  Gaul,  evidently  as  a  continuation  of  the  victories  of  Marius, 
descending  upon  Italy  with  an  army  T-artly  consisting  of  bar- 
barians and  trained  in  the  most  ferocious  warfare, would  renew 
the  Marian  reign  of  terror.  This  fear  f)ut  all  Italy  at  first  on 
Pompey's  side.  C}T?sar  had  not  yet  revealed  his  nobler  and  more 
gloi'ious  self.  Even  Curio  told  Cicero,  in  an  interview,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  draw  Cicero  to  the  C.esarian  side,  that 
(Jaosar's  clemency  was  merely  policy,  not  in  his  nature.  The 
best  security  against  the  bloody  excesses  of  a  victorious  party 
at  that  moment,  undoubtedly,  was  the  presence  of  Marcus  Cato 
in  the  camp  of  Pompey.  After  Phai-salus,  Cicero  submitted  like 
many  men  of  sterner  mould.  This  departure  of  the  advocate 
from  the  Pompeian  camp  is  surrounded  by  Dr.  Monnnsen  with 
circumstances  of  ridicule,  for  which,  on  reference  to  what  I 
suppose  to  be  the  authorities,  I  can  find  no  historical  founda- 
tion. The  fiercer  Pompeians  very  nearly  killed  him  for  refusing 
to  stay  and  command  them ;  his  life  was  in  fact  only  saved  by 
the  intrepid  moderation  of  Cato  ;  and  this  is  surely  not  a  proof 
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tliat  tlicy  (Icemed  liis  prosence  worthless.  Once  nioro,  orators 
were  not  ridiculous  in  the  «*yos  of  antiquity.  Cicero  aceeptt'tl, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  served  under  the  dictatorato  of  Cu'sar  ; 
thou<,di  he  afterwards  rejoiced  when  it  was  overthrown,  and  the 
constitution,  the  idol  of  liis  political  worship,  was  restored ;  just 
Hs  wo  may  suppose  a  French  constitutionalist,  not  of  stern 
mould,  yet  not  dishonest,  acceptinj^  and  Hervin<»  under  the 
empire,  yet  rejoicinj^-  at  the  restoration  of  constitutional  ^Govern- 
ment. In  the  interval,  between  the  death  of  Csosar  and  Phi- 
lippi,  he  was  really  the  soul  and  the  main  support  of  the  Res- 
toration. I  have  said  what  I  think  of  the  Philippics  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  told,  or  that  Brutus  and 
(,'assius  thought  them,  worth  at  least  a  legion. 

Cicero  met  death  with  a  physical  courage,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  wanted  in  life.  His  cowardice  was 
political ;  his  fears  were  for  his  position  and  reputation.  If 
(y'ato  survived  in  the  tradition  of  public  virtue,  so  did  Cicero 
in  the  tradition  of  culture,  which  saved  the  empire  of  the 
Cst'sars  from  being  an  empire  of  Moguls.  The  culture  of  a 
republic  saved  Csesar  himself  from  being  a  tuere  Timur,  and  set 
him  after  his  victory  to  reforming  calendars  and  endowing 
.science,  instead  of  making  pyramids  of  heads.  Is  it  absurd  to 
suppose  that  tl)e  great  soldier,  who  wtis  also  a  great  man  of 
letters,  had  more  respect  for  intellect  without  military  force 
t  han  his  literary  admirers,  and  that  he  really  wished  to  adorn 
h  s  monarchy  by  allying  to  it  the  leading  man  of  intellect  of 
the  time  ? 

Our  accounts  of  Marcus  Brutus  are  not  very  clear.  Appian 
confounds  Marcus  with  Decimus  ;  and  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  "  Et  tu  Brute,"  if  it  was  said  at  all,  was  said  to  Decimus, 
who  was  a  special  favourite  of  Ciesar,  and  was  named  in  his  will. 
Marcus  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  worth  after  his  fashion  ; 
a  patriot  of  the  narrow  Roman  type,  reproduced  in  later  days 
by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  whose  ideal  republic  was  an  oligarchy, 
and  who  did  not  shrink  from  proposing  to  settle  the  proletariat 
difficulty  by  making  the  common  people  slaves.  This  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  fact  revealed  to  us  in  the  letters  of  Cicero, 
that  Brutus  was  implicated,  through  his  agents,  in  the  infamous 
practice  of  lending  money  to  provincials  at  exorbitant  interest, 
and  abusing  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Governments  to  exact 
the  debt.  One  can  imagine  a  West  Indian  slave-ownei', 
dealing  with  negroes  through  his  agent  according  to  the 
established  custom,  and  yet  being  a  good  citizen  in  England, 
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Cicero,  tliou^'h  he  suttbred  from  tlie  imperious  temper  of 
Brutus,  HpeaKs  of  liiin  as  one  of  those,  the  sight  of  whom 
banished  his  fenrs  and  anxieties  for  the  repuhlic.  That 
the  most  famous  and  most  terrible  act  of  tliis  man's  life  was 
an  act  of  re))ublioan  fanaticism,  not  of  selHsh  ambition,  is 
proved  by  liis  refusing,  with  magnanimous  imprudence,  to  make 
all  sure,  as  the  more  worldly  spirits  about  hnn  suggested,  by 
cutting  ott'  Antony  and  the  other  leading  partisans  of  Cii'sar,. 
and  by  his  pern)itting  public  honours  to  be  il'>ne  to  the  corpse 
of  the  man  whom  he  liad  immolated  to  civil  duty.  One  almost 
shrinks  from  speaking  of  the  death  of  Cw'sar  ;  so  nnich  modern 
nonsense  on  Itoth  sides  has  been  talked  about  this,  the  most 
tragic,  the  most  piteous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  inevit- 
able event  of  ancient  story.  Peculiar  pliases  of  society  liave 
theii'  peculiar  sentiments,  with  reference  to  which  events, 
must  ue  explained.  Tlie  greased  cartridges  were  the  real 
account  of  the  Indian  nmtiny.  Ca'sar  was  slain  because 
he  had  shown  that  he  was  going  to  a.ssume  the  title  of 
king.  Cicero  speaks  the  literal  truth,  when  he  says :  that 
the  real  murderer  wius  Antony,  and  the  fatal  day  the  day 
of  the   Lupercalia,  when  Antony  offered   and  Cti'sar  faintly 

1)ut  aside  tne  crown.  A  dictator  they  would  have  borne,  a 
dng  they  would  not  bear,  neither  then  nor  for  ages  after- 
wards ;  because  the  title  of  king  to  their  minds  spoke  not  of  a 
St.  Louis,  or  an  Edward  I.,  or  even  a  Louis  XIV.,  but  of  the 
unutterable  degradation  o2  the  Orientjil  slave.  To  use  a 
homely  image,  if  you  put  ur  leg  in  the  way  of  a  can- 
non ball  which  seems  spint,  but  is  still  rolling,  you  will 
suffer  by  the  experiment.  This  is  exactly  what  Cmsar,  in 
the  giddiness  of  victory  and  supremacy,  did,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  as  certain  as  it  was  deplorable.  The  republican  sen- 
timent seemed  to  him  to  have  entirely  lost  its  force,  so  that  he 
might  .spurn  it  with  impunity  ;  whereas,  it  had  in  it  still 
enough  of  the  momentum  gathered  through  centuries  of  repub- 
lican training  and  glory  to  destroy  him,  to  restore  the  republic 
for  a  brief  period,  and  to  make  victory  doubtful  at  Phillipi, 
He  began  by  celebrating  a  triumph  over  his  fellow-citizens, 
against  the  generous  tradition  of  Rome :  in  that  triumph  he 
displayed  pictures  of  the  tragic  deaths  of  Cato  and  other  Roman 
chiefs,  which  disgu.sted  even  the  populace  ;  he  sported  with  the 
curule  offices,  the  immemorial  objects  of  republican  reverence, 
Ko  wantonly  that  he  might  almost  as  well  have  given  a  consul- 
ship to  his  horse ;  he  flooded  the  Senate  with  soldiers  and 
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barbarians;  \w  fttrccil  a  lloman  knij^bt  to  appoar  upon  tb«t 
stage:  at  lust,  craving,  as  natures  ilestituto  of  a  bij,'b  con- 
trolling principle  do  crave,  for  tbc  form  as  well  as  tin;  sul  - 
stance  of  power,  bo  put  out  bis  band  to  grasp  a  crown. 
The  feeling  on  tbat  sulject  was  not  only  of  terrible  streiigtli, 
but  was  actually  embodied  in  a  law  by  which  the  state  solemn- 
ly armed  the  band  of  the  private  citizen  against  any  man  who 
should  attempt  to  make  himself  a  king.  How  completely 
Csosar's  insight  failed  him  is  proved  by  the  general  acquies- 
cence or  apathy  with  which  his  fall  was  receive<l,  the  subdui'd 
tone  in  which  even  bis  warm  friend  Marius  speaks  of  it,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  his  own  soldiers  and  officers  served 
under  the  restored  republic.  We  have  nothing,  to  do  here  with 
any  problem  of  modern  ethics  respecting  military  usurpation 
and  tyrannicid(>,  two  things  which  must  always  stand  together 
in  the  court  of  morality.  Tyrannicide,  like  suicide,  was  tiio 
rule  of  the  ancient  world,  and  would  have  been  acknowledged 
by  Csvsar  himself,  before  ho  grasped  supremo  power,  as  an 
established  duty.  And  certaiidy  morality  wijuld  stretch  its 
bounds  to  include  anything  really  necessary  to  protect  tho 
Cireek  and  Italian  republics,  with  the  treasures  which  they 
bore  in  them  for  hiunanity,  from  the  barbarous  lust  of  power 
•which  was  always  lying  in  wait  to  devour  them.  I  have  salt? 
that  the  spirits  of  Cato  and  Cicero  lived  and  worked  after  their 
deaths.  So  I  suspect  did  that  of  Brutus.  The  Cit'sars  had  no 
God,  no  fear  of  public  opiTjion  at  home,  no  general  sentiment 
of  civilized  nations  to  control  their  tyranny.  They  had  only 
the  shadow  of  a  hand  armed  with  a  dagger.  One  shrewd 
observer  of  the  times  at  least,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  profited  by 
the  lesson  of  Csesar's  folly  and  fate.  To  the  constitutional 
demeanour  and  personal  moderation  of  Augustus  the  world 
owes  an  epoch  of  grandeur  of  a  certain  kind,  and  an  example 
of  true  dignity  in  the  use  of  power.  And  Augustus,  I  suspect, 
had  studied  his  part  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Plutarch  parallels  (Jato  with   Phocion,  DemosMienes  with 
Cicero,  Brutus  with  Dion — the  Dion  whose  history  inspired  the 

{)oem  of  Wordsworth.  Greek  republicanism,  too,  bad  its  fatal 
lour ;  but  we  do  not  pour  scorn  and  contuaiely  on  those  who 
strove  to  prolong  the  life  of  Athens  beyond  the  term  assigned 
by  fate.  The  case  of  Athens,  a  single  independent  state,  was 
no  doubt  different  from  that  of  Rome  with  so  many  subject 
nations  under  her  sway.  Still  in  each  case  there  was  the  com- 
monwealth, standing  in  glorious  contrast  to  the  barbarous  des- 
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potisnis  of  other  nations,  the  higliest  social  and  political  state 
which  humanity  had  known,  or  for  ages  afterwards  was  to 
know.  And  this  light  of  civilization  was,  so  far  as  the  last 
republicans  could  see,  not  only  to  be  eclipsed  for  a  time,  or  )»ut 
out,  as  now,  in  a  single  nation,  while  it  burns  on  in  others,  but 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  hopeless  night. 

Mr.  Charles  Norton,  in  the  notes  to  his  recent  translation  of 
the  "Vita  Nuova,"  of  Dante,  quotes  a  decre  made  by  the 
commonwealth  of  Florence  for  the  building  of  the  cathedral : 

"  Whereas  it  is  the  highest  interest  of  a  people  of  illustrious 
"  origin  so  to  proceed  in  their  affairs  that  men  niay  perceive 
"  from  their  external  works  that  their  doings  are  at  once  wise 
'  and  magnanimous  ;  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  Arnulf,  archi- 
"  tect  of  our  commune,  prepare  the  model  or  design  for  the  re- 
"  building  of  Santa  Reparata  with  such  supreme  and  lavish 
"  magnificence,  that  neither  the  industry  nor  the  capacity  of 
"  man  shall  be  able  to  devise  anything  more  grand  or  more 
"  beautiful ;  inasmuch  as  the  most  judicious  in  this  city  have 
"  pronounced  the  opinion,  in  public  and  private  conferences, 
"  that  no  work  of  the  commune  should  be  imdertaken  uidess 
"  the  design  be  such  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  a  heart 
"  which  is  of  the  greatest  nature,  because  composed  of  he 
"  spirit  of  many  citizens  united  together  in  one  single  will."* 

Let  Imperialism,  legitimist  or  democratic,  match  that !  Flo- 
rence, too,  had  her  political  vices,  many  and  grave ;  she  tyran- 
nized over  Pisa  and  other  dependants ;  there  was  faction  in  her 
councils ;  anarcliy,  bloody  anarchy,  in  her  streets ;  for  her,  too, 
the  hour  of  doom  arrived,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  wa.s 
as  much  an  anachronism  as  that  of  the  republicans  who  slew 
Csesar.  But  Florence  had  that  heart  composed  of  the  united 
spirits  of  many  citizens,  out  of  which  came  all  that  the  world 
admires  and  loves  in  the  works  of  the  Florentine.  She  pro- 
duced, though  she  exiled,  Dante.  That  which  followed  was 
more  tranquil,  more  orderly,  perhaps,  materially  speaking,  not 
less  happy  ;   but  it  had  no  heart  at  all. 

*  In  his  later  and  very  valuable  work  on  Church  Buihlituj  in  the  Middle  Aijes, 
Mr.  Norton  casts  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  decree.  It  is  genuine,  at  all 
events,  as  an  expression  of  Florentine  sentiment,  if  not  as  an  extract  from  the 
archives. 
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The  walls  of  our  cities  were  placarded,  the  other  day,  with 
an  advertisement  of  a  new  sensational  novel,  the  flaring  wood- 
cut of  which  represented  a  girl  tied  down  upon  a  tahle,  and  a 
>illain  ]ireparing  to  cut  off  her  feet.  If  this  were  the  general 
taste,  there  would  be  no  use  in  talking  about  Jane  Austen. 
But  if  you  ask  at  the  libraries  you  will  find  that  her  works  are 
still  taken  out ;  so  that  there  must  still  be  a  faithful  few  who, 
like  ourselves,  will  have  welcomed  the  announcement  of  a 
Memoir  of  the  authoress  of  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "Mansfield 
Park,"  and  "Emma." 

If  Jane  Austen's  train  of  admirers  has  not  been  so  large  as 
tliose  of  many  other  novelists,  it  has  been  first-rate  in  quality. 
She  has  been  praised — we  should  rather  say,  loved  by  all,  from 
Walter  Scott  to  Guizot,  ^yhose  love  was  the  truest  fame.  Her 
name  has  often  been  coupled  with  that  of  Shakespeare,  to  whom 
^lacaulay  places  her  second  in  the  nice  discrimination  of  shades 
of  character.  The  difference  between  the  two  minds  in  degree 
is,  of  course,  immense ;  but  both  belong  to  the  same  rare  kind. 
Both  are  really  creative ;  both  purely  artistic ;  both  have  the 
marvellous  power  of  endowing  the  products  of  their  imagina- 
tion with  a  life,  as  it  were,  apart  from  their  own.  Each  holds 
up  a  perfectly  clear  and  undistorting  mirror — Shakespeare  to 
the  moral  universe,  Jane  Austen  to  the  little  world  in  which 
she  lived.  In  the  case  of  neither  does  the  personality  of  the 
author  ever  come  between  the  spectator  and  the  drama.  Vul- 
gar criticism  calls  Jane  Austen  s  work  Dutch  painting.  Minia- 
ture painting  would  be  nearer  ti.e  truth  :  she  speaks  of  lierself 
as  working  with  a  fine  brush  on  a  piece  of  ivory  two  inches 
wide.  Dutch  painting  implies  the  selection  of  subjects  in  them- 
selves low  and  uninteresting,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
skill  of  a  painter,  who  can  interest  by  the  mere  excellence  of  his 
imitation.  Jane  Austen  lived  in  the  society  of  English  country 
gentlemen  and  their  families  as  they  vvei'e  in  the  last  cen- 
tury— a  society  aflluent,  comfoi-table,  domestic,  rather  mono- 
tonous, without  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  struggles  of 


*  "  A  Memoir  of  .lane  AiiHton.     Hy  her  nephew,  .f.  E.  Ansten-Leigh,  Vicar  of 
Bray,  Berks."    Lomlon  :  Kiclmnl  Beiitley  ;   New  York  :  Scrilmer,  Welford  &  Ci>. 
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labour,  without  tragic  events  or  figures,  seldom,  in  fact,  rising 
dramatically  above  the  level  of  sentimental  comedy,  but  pre- 
senting, nevertheless,  its  varieties  of  character,  its  vicissitudes, 
its  moral  lessons — in  a  word,  its  humanity.  She  has  painted 
it  as  it  was,  in  all  its  features,  the  most  tragic  as  well  as  the 
most  comic,  avoiding  only  melodrama.  "  In  all  the  important 
preparations  of  the  mind,  she  (Miss  Bertram)  was  complete  ; 
being  prepared  for  matrimony  by  a  hatred  of  home,  restraint, 
and  tranquillity ;  by  the  misery  of  disappointed  affection  and 
contempt  of  the  man  she  was  to  marry :  the  rest  might  wait." 
This  is  not  the  touch  of  Gerard  Douw.  An  undertone  of  irony, 
never  obtrusive  but  everywhere  perceptible,  shows  that  the 
artist  herself  knew  very  well  that  she  was  not  painting  gods 
and  Titans,  and  keeps  everything  on  the  right  level. 

Jane  Austen,  then,  was  worthy  of  a  memoir.  But  it  was  al- 
most too  late  to  write  one.  Like  Shakespeare,  she  was  too 
artistic  to  be  autobiographic.  She  was  never  brought  into  con- 
tact with  men  of  letters,  and  her  own  fame  was  almost  post- 
humous, so  that  nobody  took  notes.  She  had  been  fifty 
years  in  her  gi'ave  when  her  nephew,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Austen- 
Leigh,  the  youngest  of  the  mourners  who  attended  her  funeral, 
undertook  to  make  a  volume  of  his  own  recollections,  those  of 
one  or  two  other  surviving  relatives,  and  a  few  letters.  Of 
280  pages,  in  large  print,  and  with  a  margin  the  vastness  of 
which  requires  to  be  relieved  by  a  red  rubric,  not  above  a  third 
is  really  biogi*aphy ;  the  rest  is  genealogy,  description  of  places, 
manners,  and  customs,  critical  disquisition,  testimonies  of  ad- 
mirers. Still,  thanks  to  the  real  capacity  of  the  biographer, 
and  to  the  strong  impression  left  by  a  character  of  remarkable 
beauty  on  his  mind,  we  catch  a  pretty  perfect  though  faint  out- 
line of  the  figure  which  was  just  hovering  on  the  verge  of 
memory,  and  in  a  few  years  more  would,  like  the  figure  of 
Shakespeare,  have  been  swallowed  up  in  night. 

Jane  Austen  was  the  flower  of  a  3tock,  full,  apparently, 
through  all  its  branches,  of  shrewd  sense  and  caustic  humour, 
which  in  her  were  combined  with  the  creative  imagination. 
She  was  born  in  1775,  at  Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  a  country 
parish,  of  which  her  father  was  the  rector.  A  village  of  cottages 
at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  slope,  an  old  church  with  its  coeval  yew, 
an  old  manor-house,  an  old  parsonage  all  surrounded  by  tall 
elms,  green  meadows,  hedgerows  full  of  primroses  and  wild 
hyacinths — such  was  the  scene  in  which  Jane  Austen  grew.  It 
is  the  picture  which  rises  in  the  mind  of  every  Englishman 
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when  he  thinks  of  his  country.  Around  dwelt  the  gentry, 
more  numerous  and,  if  coarser  and  duller,  more  home-loving 
and  less  like  pachas  than  they  are  now,  when  the  smaller 
squires  and  yeomen  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  growing 
lordships  of  a  few  grandees  who  spend  more  than  half  their 
time  in  Loudon  or  in  other  seats  of  politics  or  pleasure.  Not 
far  off  was  a  country  town,  a  "  Meriton,"  the  central  gossiping 
place  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  abode  of  the  semi-genteel. 
If  a  gentleman  like  M  r.  Woodhouse  lives  equivocally  close  to 
the  town,  his  "place"  is  distinguished  by  a  separate  name. 
There  was  no  resident  squire  at  Steventon,  the  old  manor-house 
being  let  to  a  tenant,  so  that  Jane's  father  was  at  once  parson 
and  squire.  "  That  house  (Edmund  Bertram's  parsonage)  may 
receive  such  an  air  as  to  make  its  owner  be  .set  down  as  the 
great  landowner  of  the  parish  by  every  creature  travelling  the 
road,  especially  as  there  is  no  real  squire's  house  to  dispute  the 
point,  a  circum.stance,  between  our.selves,  to  enhance  the  value 
of  such  a  situation  in  point  of  privilege  and  advantage  beyond 
all  calculation."  Her  father  having  from  old  age  resigned 
Steventon  when  Jane  was  six  and  twenty,  she  afterwards  lived 
for  a  time  with  her  family  at  Bath,  a  great  watering-place,  and 
the  scene  of  the  first  part  of  "  Northanger  Abbey ;"  at  Lyme^  a 
pretty  little  sea-bathing  place  on  the  coast  of  Dorset,  on  the 
"Cobb"  of  which  takes  place  the  catastrophe  of  "Persuasion:" 
and  at  Southampton,  now  a  great  port,  then  a  special  seat  of 
gentility.  Finally,  .she  found  a  second  home  with  her  widowed 
mother  and  her  sister  at  Chawton,  another  village  in  Hamp- 
shire. 

"  In  person,"  says  Jane's  biographer,  "  she  was  very  attract- 
ive. Her  figure  was  rather  tall  and  slender,  her  .step  light  and 
firm,  and  her  whole  appearance  expressive  of  health  and  anima- 
tion. In  complexion,  she  was  a  clear  brunette,  with  a  rich 
colour;  she  had  full  round  cheeks,  with  mouth  and  nose  small 
and  well  formed ;  bright  hazel  eyes  (it  is  a  touch  of  the  woman, 
then,  when  Emma  is  described  as  having  the  true  hazel  eye),  and 
brownhair  forming  naturalcurlsclose  roundher  face."  The  sweet- 
ness and  playfulness  of  "  Dear  Aunt  Jane  "  are  fresh  after  so 
many  years  in  the  memories  of  her  nephew  and  nieces,  who  also 
strongly  attest  the  sound  sense  and  sterling  excellence  of  char- 
acter which  lay  beneath.  She  was  a  special  favourite  with 
children,  for  whom  she  delighted  to  exercise  her  talent  in  im- 
provising fairy-tales.  Unknown  to  fame,  uncaressed  save  by 
family  affection,  and,  therefore,  unspoilt,  while  writing  was  her 
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deliglit,  she  kept  it  in  complete  subordination  to  the  duties  of 
life,  which  she  performed  with  exemplary  conscientiousness  in 
the  house  of  mourning  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  feasting.  Even 
lier  needlework  was  superfine.  We  doubt  not  that,  if  the  truth 
was  known,  she  was  a  good  cook. 

She  calk  nerself  "  the  most  unlearned  and  uninformed  female 
who  ever  dared  to  be  an  authoress ; "  but  this  is  a  nominal 
tribute  to  the  jealousy  of  female  eiiidition  which  then  prevailed, 
and  at  which  she  sometimes  glances,  though  hei*self  very  far 
from  desiring  a  masculine  education  for  women.  In  fact,  she 
was  well  versed  in  English  literature,  read  French  with  ease, 
and  knev/  something  of  Italian — German  was  not  thought  of 
in  those  da\s.  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  sang  to  her  own 
accompaniment  simple  old  songs  which  still  linger  in  her 
nephew's  ear.  Her  favourite  autliois  were  Johnson,  whose 
strong  sense  was  congenial  to  her,  while  she  happily  did  not 
allow  him  to  infect  her  pure  and  easy  style,  Cowper,  Richard- 
son and  Crabbe.  She  said  that,  if  she  married  at  all,  she  should 
like  to  be  Mrs.  Crabbe,  And  besides  Crabbe's  general  influence, 
which  is  obvious,  we  often  see  his  special  touch  in  her  writings : 

"Emma's  spiriis  were  moiuited  up  quite  to  happiness.  Everything 
wore  a  different  air.  James  and  his  horses  seemed  not  half  so  sluggish  as 
before.  When  she  looked  at  the  hedges,  she  thought  the  elder  at  leaet 
must  soon  be  coming  out ;  and,  when  she  turned  round  to  Harriet,  she 
saw  something  like  a  look  of  spring— ^a  tender  smile  even  there." 

Jane  was  supremely  happy  in  her  family  relations,  especially 
in  the  love  of  her  elder  sister,  Cassandra,  from  whom  she  was 
inseparable.  Of  her  four  brothers,  two  were  ofticers  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  How  she  watched  their  career,  how  .she  welcomed 
them  home  from  the  perils  not  only  of  the  sea  but  of  war  (for 
it  was  the  time  of  the  great  war  with  France),  she  has  told  us 
in  painting  the  recejjtion  of  William  Price  by  his  sister  Fanny, 
in  "  Mansfield  Park."  It  is  there  that  she  compares  conjugal 
and  fraternal  love,  giving  the  preference  in  one  respect  to  the 
latter,  because  with  brothers  and  sisters  "  all  the  evil  and  good 
of  the  earliest  years  can  be  gone  over  again,  and  every  former 
united  pain  and  pleasure  retraced  with  the  fondest  recollection : 
an  advantage  this,  a  strengthener  of  love,  in  which  even  the 
conjugal  tie  is  beneath  the  fraternal."  It  was,  pei'haps,  because 
she  was  so  happy  in  the  love  of  her  brothers  and  .sisters,  as  well 
as  because  she  was  wedded  to  literature,  that  she  was  content, 
in  .spite  of  her  good  looks,  to  assume  the  symbolic  cap  of  per- 
petual maidenhood  at  an  unusually  early  age. 
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Thus  she  grew  in  a  spot  as  sunny,  as  sheltered,  and  as  holy  as 
do  the  violets  which  her  biographer  tells  us  abound  beneath  the 
south  wall  of  Steven  ton  church.  It  was  impossible  that  she 
sliould  have  the  experiences  of  Miss  Bronte  or  Madame  Sand ; 
and  without  some  experience  the  most  vivid  imagination  can- 
not act,  or  can  act  only  in  the  production  of  mere  chimeras. 
To  foi'estall  Miss  Braddon  in  the  art  of  criminal  phantasmagoria 
might  have  b  :^n  within  Jane's  power  by  the  aid  of  strong  green 
tea,  but  would  obviously  have  been  repugnant  to  her  n:.ture. 
We  must  not  ask  her,  then,  for  the  emotions  and  excitements 
which  she  could  not  possibly  afford.  The  chr  lacter  of  Emma 
is  called  connnonplace.  It  is  commonplace  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  same  term  might  be  applied  to  any  normal  beauty  of  nature 
— to  a  well-grown  tree  or  to  a  perfectly  developed  flower.  She 
is,  as  Mr.  Weston  says,  "the  picture  of  grown-up  health." 
"  There  is  health  not  merely  in  her  bloom,  but  in  her  air,  her 
gait,  her  glance."  She  has  been  brought  up  like  Jane  Austen 
hei-self,  in  a  pure  English  household,  among  loving  relations 
and  good  old  servants.  Her  feet  have  been  in  the  path  of  do- 
mestic and  neighbourly  duty,  quiet  as  the  path  which  leads  to 
the  village  church.  It  has  been  impossible  for  strong  tempta- 
tions or  lierce  passions  to  come  near  her.  Yet  men  accustomed 
to  the  most  exciting  struggles,  to  the  most  powerful  emotions 
of  parliamentary  life,  have  found  an  interest,  equal  to  the 
greatest  ever  created  by  a  sensation  novel,  in  the  little  scrapes 
and  adventures  into  which  her  weakness  betravs  her,  and  in 
the  process  by  which  her  heart  is  gradually  drawn  away  from 
objects  apparently  more  attractive  to  the  robust  nature  ii^ 
union  with  which  she  is  destined  to  find  strength  as  well  an 
happiness. 

With  more  justice  may  Jane  Austen  be  reproached  with 
having  been  too  much  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  the  some- 
what narrow  and  somewhat  vulgarly  aristocratic, or  lather pluto- 
cratic, society  in  which  she  lived.  Her  irony  and  her  complete 
dramatic  impersonality  render  it  diflicult  to  see  how  far  this 
goes ;  but  certainly  it  goes  further  than  we  could  wish.  De- 
cidedly she  believes  in  gentility,  and  in  its  intimate  con- 
necticn  with  afiiuence  and  good  family ;  in  its  incompatibility 
with  anj'  but  certain  very  refined  and  privileged  kinds  of  labour;, 
in  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  trader,  much 
more  in  a  yeoman  or  mechanic.  "  The  yeomaniy  are  pre- 
cisely the  order  of  people  with  whom  I  feel  I  can  have  nothing- 
to  do;  a  degree  or  two  lower,  and  a  creditable  appearance,  might 
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interest  me ;  I  might  hope  to  be  useful  to  their  families  in  some 
way  or  other ;  but  a  farmer  can  need  none  of  my  help,  and  is, 
therefore,  in  one  sense,  as  much  above  my  notice  as  in  every 
other  he  is  below  it."  This  is  said  by  Emma — by  Emma  when 
she  is  trying  to  deter  her  friend  from  marrying  a  yeoman,  it  is 
true,  but  still  by  Emma.  The  picture  of  the  coarseness  of 
]>overty  in  the  household  of  Fanny's  parents  in  "Mansfield 
Park  "  is  truth,  but  it  is  lianl  truth,  and  needs  some  counter- 
])oise.  Both  in  the  case  of  Fanny  Price  and  in  that  of  Frank 
Churchill,  the  entire  separation  of  a  child  from  its  own  home 
for  the  sake  of  the  worldly  advantages  furnished  by  an  adopt- 
ive home  of  a  superior  class,  is  presented  too  much  as  a  part  of 
the  order  of  nature.  The  charge  of  acquiescence  in  the  low 
standard  of  clerical  duty  prevalent  in  the  Establishment  of  that 
day  is  well  founded,  though  perhaps  not  of  much  importance. 
Of  more  importance  is  the  charge  which  might  be  made,  with 
equal  justice,  of  acquiescence  in  somewhat  low  and  coarse  ideas 
of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  and  of  the  destinies  and 
proper  aspirations  of  young  women.  "  Mr.  Collins,  to  be  sure, 
was  neither  sensible  nor  agreeable ;  his  society  was  irksome, 
and  his  attachment  to  her  must  be  imaginary;  but  still  he  would 
be  her  husband.  Without  thinking  highly  either  of  men  or 
matrimony,  marriage  had  always  been  her  object ;  it  was  the 
only  honourable  provision  for  well-educated  young  women  of 
small  fortune;  and,  however  uncertain  of  giving  happiness, 
must  be  their  pleasantest  preservative  from  want.  This  pre- 
servative she  had  now  attained ;  and  at  the  \ge  of  twenty- 
seven,  without  having  ever  been  handsome,  she  felt  all  the 
good-luck  of  it."  This  reflection  is  ascribed  to  Charlotte  Lucas, 
an  inferior  character,  but  still  thought  worthy  to  be  the  hero- 
ine's bosom  friend. 

Jane's  first  essays  in  composition  wei'e  bui-lesques  on  the 
fashion.^ble  manners  of  the  day ;  whence  grew  "  Northanger 
Abbey,"  \:'ith  its  anti-heroine,  Catharine  Morley,  "  roving  and 
wild,  hating  constraint  and  cleanliness,  and  loving  nothing  so 
much  as  rolling  down  the  green  slope  at  the  bad:  of  the  house," 
and  with  its  exquisite  travestie  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho." 
But  she  soon  felt  her  higher  power.  Marvellous  to  say,  she  be- 
gan "  Pride  and  Prejudice"  in  1796, before  she  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  completed  it  in  the  following  year.  "  Sense  and 
Sensibility  "  and  "  Northanger  Abbey  "  immediately  followed ; 
it  appears,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that  she  had  already 
visited  Bath,  though  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  she  resided 
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there.  But  she  published  nothing — not  only  so,  but  it  seems 
that  she  entirely  suspended  composition — till  18()}>,  when  h  r 
family  settled  at  Chawton.  Here  she  revised  for  the  press  what 
she  had  written,  and  wrote  "  Mansfield  Park,"  "  Emma,"  and 
"  Persuasion."  "  Persuasion,"  whatever  her  nephew  and  bio- 
grapher may  say,  and  however  Dr.  Whewell  may  have  fired  up 
at  the  suggestion,  betrays  an  enfeeblement  of  her  faculties,  and 
tells  of  approaching  death.  But  we  still  see  in  it  the  genuine 
creative  power  multiplying  new  characters ;  whereas  novelists 
who  are  not  creative,  when  they  have  exhausted  their  original 
fund  of  observations,  are  forced  to  subsist  by  exaggeration  of 
their  old  characters,  by  aggravated  extravagances  of  plot,  by 
multiplied  adulteries  and  increased  carnage. 

"  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  when  first  ottered  to  Cadell,  was  de- 
clined by  return  of  post.  The  fate  of  "  Northanger  Abbey  " 
was  still  more  ignominious :  it  was  sold  for  ten  pounds  to  a 
Bath  publisher,  who,  after  keeping  it  many  years  in  his  drawer, 
was  very  glad  to  return  it  and  get  back  his  ten  pounds.  No 
burst  of  applause  greeted  the  works  of  Jane  Austen  like  that 
which  greeted  the  far  inferior  works  of  Miss  Burney.  Grevit 
occulta  vetut  arbor  awo  fama.  A  few  years  ago,  the  verger  of 
Winchester  cathedral  asked  a  visitor  who  desired  to  be  shown 
her  tomb,  "  what  there  was  so  particular  about  that  lady  that 
so  many  people  wanted  to  see  where  she  was  buried  ? "  Never- 
theless, she  lived  to  feel  that  "  her  own  dear  children "  were 
appreciated,  if  not  by  the  vergei-s,  yet  in  the  right  quarters,  and 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  her  success. 
One  tribute  she  received  which  was  overwhelming.  It  was  in- 
timated to  her  by  authority  that  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince 
Regent,  had  read  her  novels  with  pleasure,  and  that  she  was  at 
liberty  to  dedicate  the  next  to  him.  More  than  this,  the  Royal 
Librarian,  Mr.  Clarke,  of  his  own  motion  apparently,  did  her 
the  honour  to  suggest  that,  changing  her  style  for  a  higher,  she 
should  write  "  5,  historical  romance  in  illustration  of  the  august 
house  of  Cobourg,"  and  dedicate  it  to  Prince  Leopold.  She  an- 
swered in  effect  that,  if  her  life  depended  on  it,  she  could  not 
be  serious  for  a  whole  chapter.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  for  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  underneath  his  royalty  and  his  sybaritism, 
there  was,  at  first,  something  of  a  better  and  higher  nature, 
which  at  last  was  entirely  stitted  by  them.  His  love  for  Mi-s. 
Fitzherbert  was  not  merely  sensual,  and  Heliogabalus  would 
not  have  been  amused  by  the  novels  of  Miss  Austen. 

Jane  was  never  the  authoress  but  when  she  was  writing  her 
novels ;  and  in  the  few  letters  with  which  this  memoir  is  en- 
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rlched  there  i.s  nothiiif;  of  point  or  literary  effort,  and  very  little 
of  special  interest.  We  find,  however,  some  pleasant  and  char- 
acteristic touches. 

"  Cliarles  has  I'cceivod  £30  for  his  share  of  the  privateer,  anil  expects 
£10  more  ;  but  of  what  avail  is  it  to  take  prizes  if  he  hiys  out  the  produce 
ill  presents  to  his  sisters  ?  He  has  1)een  buying  gold  chains  and  topaz 
crosses  for  us.     Ho  nmst  be  well  scolded." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Stent  !  It  has  been  her  lot  to  be  always  in  the  way  ;  but 
we  must  be  merciful,  for  perhaps  in  time  we  may  come  to  be  Mrs.  Stents 
ourselves,  unequal  to  anything  and  unwelcome  to  everybody." 

"  We  (herself  and  Miss  A.)  afterwards  walked  together  for  an  hour  on 
the  Cobb  ;  she  is  very  conversable  in  a  common  way  ;  I  do  not  perceive 
wit  or  genius  ,  but  she  has  sense  and  some  degree  of  taste,  and  lier  man- 
ners are  very  engaging.     She  seems  to  like  people  rather  too  easily." 

Of  her  own  works,  or  rather  of  the  characters  of  her  own 
creation,  her  Elizabeths  and  Emmas,  Jane  speaks  literally  as  a 
parent.  They  are  her  "  dear  children."  "  I  must  confess  that 
I  think  her  (Elizabeth)  as  delightful  a  creature  as  ever  appeared 
in  print,  and  hov/  I  shall  be  able  to  tolerate  those  who  do  not 
like  Iter  at  letist  I  do  not  know."  This  is  said  in  pure  play- 
fulness ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters  like  real  egotism  or 
impatience  of  censure. 

At  the  age  of  forty-two,  in  the  prime  of  intellectual  life,  with 
"  Emma  "  just  out  and  "  Northanger  Abbey  "  coming,  and  in 
the  midst  of  domestic  affection  and  happiness,  life  must  have 
been  sweet  to  Jane  Austen.  She  resigned  it,  nevertheless,  with 
touching  tranquillity  and  meekness.  In  181G,  it  appears,  she 
felt  her  inward  malady,  and  began  to  go  round  her  old  haunts 
in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  was  bidding 
them  farewell.  In  the  next  year,  she  was  brought  for  medical 
advice  to  a  house  in  the  Close  of  Winchester,  and  there,  sur- 
rounded to  the  last  by  affection  and  to  the  last  ardently  return- 
ing it,  she  died.  Her  last  words  were  her  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  anything  she  wanted — "  Nothiwj  but 
death."  Those  who  expect  religiojs  language  in  season  and 
out  of  season  have  inferred  from  the  absence  of  it  in  Jane 
Austen's  novels  that  she  was  indifferent  to  religion.  The  testi- 
mony of  her  nephew  is  positive  to  the  contrary ;  and  he  is  a 
man  whose  word  may  be  believed. 

Those  who  died  in  the  Close  were  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
It  io  therefore  by  mere  accident  that  Jane  Austen  rests  among 
princes  and  princely  prelates  in  that  glorious  and  historic  fane. 
But  she  deserves  at  least  her  "  slab  of  black  marble  in  che  pave- 
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mcnt "  there.  She  possessed  a  real  and  rare  gift,  and  she  ren- 
dered a  good  account  of  it.  If  the  censer  which  she  held  anion  •• 
the  priests  of  art  was  not  of  the  costliest,  the  incense  was  o" 
the  purest.  If  she  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  very  .rreatost 
masters  of  fiction,  she  has  delighted  many,  and  none  can  draw 
from  her  any  but  ir.iiocent  delight. 
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John  Bright  once  nsked  a  friend  who  was  tlio  greatest  of 
Englislnnen  ;  and,  the  friend  hesitating,  answered  his  own  (|ues- 
tion  by  saying,  "  Milton,  becanse  lie,  above  all  others,  combined 
the  greatness  of  the  writer  with  the  greatness  of  the  citizen." 
Professor  Masson  in  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Milton,"  has  em- 
bodied the  conception  of  the  character  indicated  by  this  remark  ; 
l)ut  he  has  run  into  the  extreme  of  incorporating  a  complete 
narrative  of  the  Revolution  with  the  biography  of  Milton,  so  that 
the  historical  portion  of  the  work  overlays  instead  of  illuminat- 
ing the  biographical,  and  the  chapters  devoted  specially  to  the 
lite  seem  to  the  reader  interpolations,  and  not  always  welcome 
interpolations,  in  an  intensely  interesting  history  of  the  times. 
But  now  comes  a  biographer  in  whose  eyes  the  life  of  Milton 
tlie  citizen  is  a  mere  "  episode,"  and  not  only  a  mere  episode, 
but  a  lamentable  and  humiliating  episode,  in  the  life  of  Milton 
the  poet.  "  Milton's  life,"  says  Mr.  Pattison,  "  is  a  drama  in 
three  acts.  The  first  discovers  him  in  the  calm  and  peaceful 
retirement  of  Horton,  of  which  '  L' Allegro,'  '  11  Penseroso,'  and 
'  Lycidns  '  are  the  expression.  In  the  second  act  he  is  breath- 
ing the  foul  and  heated  atmosphere  of  party  passion  and  relig- 
ious hate,  generating  the  lurid  tires  which  glare  in  the  battailous 
canticles  of  his  prose  pamphlets.  The  three  great  poems — 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  '  Paradise  Regained,'  and  '  Saniaon  Agonijtes ' 
— are  the  utterance  of  his  final  period  of  solitary  and  Prome- 
thean grandeur,  when,  blind,  destitute,  friendless,  he  testified 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  alone 
before  a  fallen  world.'  As  to  the  struggle  to  which  Milton, 
with  Cromwell,  Vane,  Pym,  Hampden,  Selden,  and  Chilling- 
worth,  gave  his  life,  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  his  present  biographer, 
an  ignoble  "  fray,"  a  "  biblical  brawl/'  and  its  fruits  in  the  way 
of  theological  discussion  are  nothing  but  "  garbage."  To  write 
his  "  Defence  of  the  English  People  "  Milton  deliberately  sacri- 
ficed his  eyesight,  his  doctor  having  warned  him  that  he  would 
lose  his  one  remaining  eye  if  he  persisted  in  using  it  for  book 

*  "  English  Men  of  Letters.  Edited  by  John  Morley.  Milton.  By  Mark  Pat- 
tiBon,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  liincoln  College,  O.xford."  London:  Macmillan ;  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros.    1879. 
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work.  "  The  choice  lay  before  me,"  he  says,  "  between  dere- 
liction of  a  supreme  duty  and  loss  of  eyesight.  In  such  a  case 
I  could  not  listen  to  the  physician,  not  if  ililsculajuus  himself 
had  spoken  from  his  sanctuary  ;  I  could  not  but  obi.'y  that  in- 
ward monitor,  I  know  not  what,  that  spoke  to  me  from  Heaven. 
I  considered  with  myself  that  many  had  purchased  less  good 
with  worse  ill,  as  they  who  gave  their  lives  to  reap  only  glory, 
ami  I  thereupon  concluded  to  employ  the  little  remaining  eye- 
sight I  was  to  enjoy  in  doing  this,  the  greatest  service  to  the 
eoHunon  wei  1  it  was  in  my  power  to  rende'."  Mr.  Pattison 
has  (luoted  tiiis  passage,  and  no  doubt  he  silently  appreciates 
the  heroism  which  breathes  through  it ;  but  the  "  supreme 
duty"  of  whieii  it  speaks  appeal's  to  him  only  a  "  prostitutiim 
of  faculties  "  and  a  "))oor  delnsi(m."  Milton,  he  thinks,  ought 
to  have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  brawl  and  remained  (juiet 
either  in  the  intellectual  circles  of  Italy  or  in  the  delicious  se- 
clusion of  his  library  at  Horton,  leaving  liberty,  truth,  and 
righteousness  to  drown  or  to  be  saved  from  drowning  by  other 
hands  than  his.  In  "plunging  into  the  fray"  the  poet  miser- 
ably derogated  from  his  superior  ])osition  as  a  literary  man, 
and  the  result  was  a  dead  loss  to  him  and  to  the  world.  We 
are  sure  that  we  do  not  stjite  Mr.  Pattison's  view  more  strongly 
than  it  is  stated  in  his  own  jmges. 

The  views  of  all  of  us,  including  Professor  Mjusson,  on  such 
a  (piestion  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less  idiosyncratic,  and  those 
of  the  present  biographer  have  not  escaped  the  general  liability. 
They  seem,  at  least,  aptly  to  represent  a  mood  prevalent  just 
now  among  eminent  men  of  the  literary  class  in  England,  particu- 
larly at  the  universities.  These  man  have  been  tossed  on  the. 
waves  of  Ritualism,  tossed  on  the  waves  of  the  reaction  from 
Ritualism  ;  some  of  them  have  ueen  personally  battered  in  both 
Controversies;  they  have  attained  no  certainty,  but  rather  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  no  certainty  is  attainable ;  they  are 
Aveary  and  disgusted ;  such  of  them  as  have  been  enthusiasts 
in  politics  have  been  stripped  cf  their  illusions  in  that  line  also, 
and  have  fallen  back  on  the  convicticm  that  everything  must 
be  left  to  evolve  itself,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
They  have  withdrawn  into  the  sanctuary  of  critical  learning 
and  serene  art,  abjuring  all  theology  and  politics,  and,  above 
all,  abjuring  controversy  of  all  kinds  as  utterly  vulgar  and  de- 
grading, though,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  sometimes 
controversial  and  even  rather  tart  in  an  indirect  way,  and  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it  themselves.  Mr.  Pattison's  air  when 
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ho  coiin'.s  into  contact  with  tlu;  politics  or  tlicolojry  of  Milton's 
days  is  liko  that  of  a  very  seasick  passenj^cr  at  the  sij^ht  of  a 
pork -chop.  Nor  docs  he  fail  to  reflect  the  Necessarianisni  of 
the  circle.  "That  in  selectinj,'  a  scriptural  sultject,"  ho  says, 
*'  Milton  was  not,  in  fact,  exercisin<(  any  choice,  hut  was  ileter- 
n»ine(l  by  his  circumstances,  is  only  what  must  he  said  of  all 
choosing."  Criticism  fastidiously  erudite,  a  study  of  art  relijj;- 
iously  and  almost  mystically  i)rof()und,  are  fruits  of  this  intel- 
loctiial  seclusion  of  chcsen  spirits  from  the  coarse  and  ruttiin^j 
worlil  for  which  that  world  has  reason  to  bo  grateful.  It  is 
not  likely  Milton  would  have  chosen  a  writer  of  this  school  as 
his  biographer;  but  few  men  would  choose  their  own  biographers 
well. 

Milton  has,  at  all  events,  found  in  Mr.  Pattison  a  biographer 
whoso  narrative  is  throughout  extremely  pleasant,  interesting, 
and  pi(juant;  the  piquancy  being  enhanced  for  tho.se  who  have 
tho  key  to  certain  sly  hits,  sucli  as  that  at  "  the  peculiar  .*'orm 
of  crcdtility  wiiich  makes  perverts   (to  Roman  Catholicism) 
think  that  ovoryono  is  about  to  follow  their  e.Kample,"  which 
carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  tho  head  of  Tractarianism, 
liiving  gone  over  to  Rome,  was  waiting  anxiously,  but  in  vain, 
for  tho  tail  to  join  it.     The  facts  had  already  boon  collected  by 
tho  diligence  of  Piofossor  Masson,  but  Mr.  Pattison  uses  thoin 
in  a  stylo  which  places  beyond  a  doubt  his  own  f  miliarity 
with  the  subject.     Through  tlio  moral  judgments  there  runs, 
as  we  think,  and  as  we  should  have  expected,  a  somewhat  lofty 
conception  of  tho  privileges  of  intellect  and  of  the  value  of  lit- 
erary objects  compared  with  others ;  but  with  this  qualifica- 
tion tho  retiections  will  probably  be  deemed  sensible  and  sound. 
Tho  unfortunate  relations  between  Milton  and  his  first  wife  are 
treated,  as  we  think  all  readers  will  say,  at  once  with  delicacy 
and  justice.     The  literary  criticisms  are  of  a  high  order,  and  such 
as  only  comprehensive  learning  combined  with  trained  taste 
CO  Ud  produce ;  whether  you  entirely  enter  into  all  of  them  or 
n)t  (and  criticism  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  certain  rule), 
y  )U  cannot  fail  to  gain  from  them  increase  of  insight  and  enjoy- 
ment.    They  aio  often  expressed  in  language  of  great  beauty  : 

"  The  rapid  purification  of  Milton's  taste  will  be  best  perceived  bj'  com- 
paring '  L' Allegro  '  and  '  II  Penseroao  '  of  uncertain  date  but  written  after 
1G32,  with  the  '  Ode  on  the  Nativity,'  written  1629.  The  Ode,  notwith- 
standing its  foretaste  of  Milton's  grandeur,  abounds  in  frigid  conceits, 
from  which  the  two  later  pieces  are  free.  The  Ode  is  frosty,  as  written 
in  winter  within  the  four  walls  of  a  college-chamber.  The  two  idyls  breathe 
the  free  air  of  spring  and  summer  and  of  tlie  fields  around  Horton.    They 
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are  thor(>U'.(hly  nntiiriili.'itic  ;  tlio  choicofit  uxprossion  our  Innguag )  )ini  yut 
fuuiul  of  the  tirst  charm  of  country  life,  not  as  tliat  life  in  lived  by  the 
peasant,  but  as  it  is  felt  by  a  young  and  hittorod  studoiit,  iH»uin.{  at  early 
dawn  or  at  sunset  into  the  tiulds  from  his  chamber  and  hin  books.  All 
rural  si.;hts  and  sounds  and  suiells  are  here  blended  in  that  iiietlnble  com- 
bination which  once  ur  twice  (lurhaps  in  ou  ■  lives  has  saluted  our  young 
sonsi's,  before  their  perceptions  were  blunted  by  alcohol,  by  lust  or  am- 
bition, or  diluted  by  the  social  distracti(;n3  of  great  cities." 

This  will  not  bo  found  to  bo  a  pitrnnrojis  pannus.  Nor 
<l()es  it  much  detract  from  the  j^raoe  of  tho  work  that  of  the 
*'  asyntactio  disorder  "  of  svhich  Mr.  Rittison  accuses  Milton's 
proso,  .some  e.\ainples  may  be  found  in  his  own.  (iram- 
rnatical  irregularities  in  a  really  gooil  writer,  a.s  Mr.  Pattison 
undt»ul)tedly  is,  often  prove  merely  that  his  mind  is  more  intent 
on  tlie  matter  than  on  tho  form. 

"  Paradise  Lose  "  is  the  subject  of  a  learned,  luminous,  and  to 
\\H  very  instriiCtivo  (iissertation.  It  is  truly  .said  that  of  the  ail- 
ver.se  criticism  whi  li  we  moot  with  on  the  poem  "  much  resolves 
itself  into  a  refusal  on  tho  part  of  the  critic  to  make  that  initial 
nbandonmont  to  the  conditions  whicli  the  poet  demands :  a  de- 
termination to  insist  that  his  heaven,  peopled  with  deities, 
dominations,  principalities,  and  jtowers,  .shall  have  the  same 
material  laws  which  govern  our  planetary  system."  There  is 
one  criticism,  however,  which  cannot  be.si  resolved,  and  on 
which,  as  it  api)ears  to  us  the  most  serious  of  all,  we  should 
have  liked  very  much  to  hear  Mr.  Pattison.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Thurlow  and  another  lawyer  were  crossing  Hounsiow 
Heath  in  a  post-cliaise  when  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  came 
on ;  that  the  other  lawyer  said  that  it  reminded  him  of  the 
battle  in  "  Paradise  Lost  "  between  the  devil  and  the  angels  ; 
and  that  Thurlow  roared,  with  a  blasphemous  oath,  "  Yes,  and 
I  wish  the  devil  had  won."  Persons  desirous  of  sustaining 
the  religious  reputation  of  tlie  legal  profession  add  that  his 
companion  jumped  out  of  the  chaise  in  the  rain  and  ran  away 
over  the  heath.  For  our  part,  we  have  never  found  nearly  so 
much  difficulty  in  any  of  the  incongruities  connected  with  the 
relations  between  spirit  and  matter,  or  in  any  confusion  of  the 
Copcrnican  with  the  Ptolemaic  .system,  as  in  the  constant 
wrenching  of  our  moral  sympathies,  which  the  poet  demands 
for  the  Powers  of  Good,  but  which  his  own  delineation  of  Satan, 
as  a  hero  waging  a  Promethean  war  against  Omnipotence,  com- 
pels us  to  give  to  the  Powers  of  Evil.  Perhaps  a  word  or  two 
might  have  been  said  about  the  relations  of  "  Paradise  Lost " 
to  other  "  epics."     It  manifestly  belongs  not  to  the  same  c?ass 
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of  poems  as  the  "  Iliad "  and  the  "  Odyssey,"  or  even  the 
"  ^neid."  Dobson's  Latin  translation  of  it  is  about  the  greatest 
feat  ever  performed  in  modern  Latin  verse,  and  it  shows  by  a 
crucial  experiment  how  little  Milton  really  has  in  common 
with  Virgil.  "  Paradise  Lost "  seems  to  us  far  more  akin  to  the 
Greek  tragedy  than  to  the  Homeric  poems  or  the  "  JEneid."  In 
the  form  of  a  Greek  drama  it  was  first  conceived.  Its  verse  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  Greek  iambic,  not  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
hexameter.  Had  the  laborious  Dobson  turned  it  into  Greek 
iambics  instead  of  turning  it  into  Latin  hexameters,  we  suspect, 
the  real  affinity  would  have  appeared. 

Looking  upon  the  life  of  Milton  the  politicinn  merely  as  a 
sad  a. id  ignominious  interlude  in  the  lite  of  Milton  the  poet,. 
Mr.  Pattison  cannot  be  expected  to  entertain  the  idea  *hat  the 
poem  is  in  any  sense  the  work  of  the  politician.  Yet  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  tension  and  elevation  which  Milton's 
nature  had  undergone  in  the  mighty  struggle,  together  with 
the  heroic  dedication  of  his  faculties  to  the  most  serious  objects,, 
must  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  both  ■with  the  final  choice  of 
his  subject  and  with  the  tone  of  his  poem.  "  The  great  Puritan 
epic  "  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  any  one  but  a  mili- 
tant Puritan.  Had  Milton  abjured  the  service  of  his  cause,  as 
his  biographer  would  have  had  him  do,  he  might  have  given 
us  an  Arthurian  romance  or  some  other  poem  of  amusement. 
We  even  think  it  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  never 
produced  a  great  jwem  at  all,  but  have  let  life  slip  away  in 
elaborate  preparation  without  being  able  to  fix  upon  a  theme 
or  brace  himself  to  the  effort  of  cianposition.  If  Milton's  par- 
ticipation in  a  political  battle  fouglit  to  save  at  once  the 
political  and  si)iritual  life  c*  England  was  degrading,  Dante's 
participation  in  the  faction  fight  between  the  Gueli)l;s  and 
Ghibellines  must  have  been  still  more  so  ;  yet  if  Dante  had  been 
a  mere  man  of  leisure  would  he  have  written  the  "  Divina  Corn- 
media  "  ?  Who  are  these  sublime  artists  in  poetry  that  are 
{)innacled  so  high  above  the  "frays"  and  "brawls"  of  vulgar 
lumanity  ?  The  best  of  them,  we  suppose  (writers  for  the 
stage  being  out  of  the  question)  is  Goethe.  Shelley,  Words- 
worth, and  Byron  were  all  distinctly  poets  of  the  Revolution,  or 
of  the  Counter-Revolutioii  and  if  you  could  remove  from  them 
the  political  element,  you  would  rob  them  of  half  their  force  and 
interest.  The  great  growths  of  poetry  have  coincided  with  the 
great  bursts  of  national  life,  and  the  great  bursts  of  national  life 
have  hitherto  been  generally  periods  of  controversy  and  struggle. 
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Art  itself,  in  its  highest  forms,  has  been  the  expression  of  faith. 
We  have  now  people  who  profess  to  cultivate  art  as  art  for  its  own 
sake  ;  but  they  have  hardly  produced  anything  which  the  world 
accepts  as  great,  though  they  have  supplied  some  subjects  for 
Punch.  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  preserve  it."  Milton  was 
ready  to  lose  his  literary  life  by  sacrificing  the  remains  of  his  eye- 
sight to  a  cause  which, upon  the  whole, humanity  has  accepted  as 
its  own  ;  and  it  was  preserved  to  him  in  a  work  which  will  never 
die.  Mr.  Pattison  points  to  a  short  poem  written  by  Milton  when 
his  pen  was  chiefly  employed  in  serving  the  Commonwealtli 
as  intlication  that  Milton  "did  not  inv.ardly  forfeit  the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding."  Why  should  a  man  forfeit 
that  peace  when  he  is  doing  with  his  whole  soul  that  wliich  he 
conscientiously  believes  to  be  his  highest  d"ty  ? 

Over  Milton's  pamphlets  Mr.  Pattison  can  of  course  only 
wring  his  hands.  He  is  at  liberty  to  wring  his  hands  as  much 
as  he  pleases  over  the  personalities  which  sullied  the  conti'o- 
versy  with  Salmasius ;  but  these  are  a  small  part  of  the  matter, 
particularly  wlien  they  are  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
habits  of  a  time  which  was  at  once  much  rougher  in  phrase, 
though  perhaps  not  more  malicious,  than  ours,  and  given  to 
servile  inntation  of  Greek  and  Latin  oratory.  To  point  his 
moral  more  keenly  Mr.  Pattison  denies  that  Milton  was  ever 
effective  as  a  political  writer.  Yet  the  Council  of  State,  who 
can  have  looked  to  nothing  but  efifectiveness,  and  were  pretty 
good  jxulges  of  it,  specially  invited  Milton  to  answer  "  Eikon 
Basilike  "  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Regicide  Republic 
against  Salmasius  in  the  court  of  European  opinion.  Mr.  Pat- 
tison himself  (p.  133)  allows  that  on  the  Continent  Milton  was 
renowned  as  the  answerer  of  Salmasius  and  the  vindicator  of 
liberty ;  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  the  statement  of  Milton's 
nephew  that  learned  foreigners  could  not  leave  London  without 
seeing  his  uncle.  But  the  biographer  has  evidently  laid  down 
beforehand  in  his  own  mind  general  laws  which  are  fatal  to  all 
pamphlets  as  pamphlets,  without  consideration  of  their  particu- 
lar merits.  "  There  are,"  he  says,  "  examples  of  thought  having 
been  influenced  by  books.  But  such  books  havo  been  scientific, 
not  rhetorical."  If  it  were  not  rude  to  contradict,  we  should 
have  said  that  the  influence  exercised  in  politics  by  scientific 
treatises  had  been  as  nothing  in  the  aggregate  compared  with 
that  exercised  by  pamphlets,  speeches,  and,  in  later  times,  by 
the  newspaper  press.  What  does  Mr.  Pattison  say  to  Burke's 
"  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  to  Paine's  "  Common 
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Sense,"  to  the  tracts  written  by  Halifax  and  Defoe  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  ?  "  Neither  thought  nor  action  "  is  his  epi- 
grammatic condemnation  of  Milton's  political  writings  ;  but  an 
appeal  which  stirs  men  to  action  is  surely  both.  Again,  of 
"  Eikonoklastes "  we  are  +old  that  "  it  is,  like  all  ansivers, 
worthless  as  a  book."  Bentley's  "  Phalaris  "  is  an  answer ; 
Demosthenes'  "  De  Corona  "  is  an  answer.  As  a  rule,  no  doubt, 
the  form  is  a  bad  one;  but  an  answer  may  embody  principles 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  show  literary  skill,  reasoning  power, 
and  courteous  self-control,  which,  after  all,  are  not  worthless, 
though  they  are  worth  far  less  than  some  other  things.  These 
discussions,  so  odious  and  contemptible  in  Mr.  Pattison's  eyes, 
what  are  they  but  the  processes  of  thought  through  which  a 
nation  or  humanity  works  its  way  to  political  truth  ?  Even 
books  scientific  in  form,  such  as  Hobbes  s  "  Leviathan  "  or  Har- 
rington's "  Oceana,"  are  but  registered  results  of  a  long  discus- 
sion. "  Eikon  Basilike "  was  doing  infinite  mischief  to  the 
cause  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  how  could  it  have  been  met 
except  by  a  critical  reply  ?  "  Eikonoklastes  "  was  thought, 
though  it  was  not  exact  science  ;  and  so  far  as  it  told,  it  was 
action,  though  it  was  not  a  pike  or  a  musket. 

This  portion  of  Mr.  Pattison's  work  is  thickly  sown  with 
aphorisms  to  which  no  one  who  does  not  share  his  special  mood 
can  without  qualification  assent.  "  No  good  man  can,  with  im- 
punity, addict  himself  to  party  ;  and  the  best  men  will  suffer 
most  because  their  conviction  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause  i» 
deeper.  But  when  one  with  the  sensibility  of  a  [loet  throws 
himself  into  the  excitements  of  a  struggle  he  is  certain  to  lose 
his  balance.  The  endowment  of  feeling  and  imagination  which 
qualifies  him  to  be  the  ideal  interpreter  of  life,  unfits  him  for 
participation  in  that  real  life  through  the  manoeuvres  and  com- 
promises of  which  reason  is  the  only  guide,  ard  where  imagin- 
ation is  as  much  misplaced  as  it  would  be  in  a  game  of  chess.'" 
In  this  there  is  an  element  of  truth,  but  there  is  also  something- 
to  which  we  are  inclined  to  demur.  If  by  party  is  meant  mere 
faction,  plainly  no  man  can  addict  himself  to  it  with  impunity. 
But  when  the  English  nation  was  struggling  in  the  giasp  of  a 
court  and  a  prelacy  which  sought  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of 
Spain,  no  Englishman,  as  it  seems  to  us,  could  with  impunity 
perch  himself  aloft  in  a  palace  of  art  while  peasants  were  shed- 
ding their  blood  to  make  him  free.  Especially  do  we  question 
the  soundness  of  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  last  clause. 
Why  is  real  life  to  be  abandoned  by  every  man  of  feeling  and 
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imagination  and  given  over  to  the  men  of  manceuvre  and  compro- 
mise ?  Is  not  this  the  sentiment  of  the  monkish  ascetic  coming 
back  to  us  in  another  form  and  enjoining  us  to  make  ourselves 
eunuchs  for  the  Kingdom  of  Art's  sake  ?  Cromwell,  Vane, 
Hampden,  and  Pym  were  not  men  of  manceuvre  and  compro- 
mise ;  they  had  plenty  of  feeling  and  imagination,  though  in 
them  these  qualities  gave  birth  not  to  poetry,  but  to  high  polit- 
ical or  religious  aspirations  and  grand  social  ideals.  The  theory 
of  Milton's  biographer  is  that  an  active  interest  in  public  afiairs 
is  fatal  to  excellence  in  literature  or  in  art ;  and  this  theory 
seems  to  be  confuted  as  signally  as  possible  bv  the  facts  of 
Milton's  life. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  completely  at  variance  Milton's  own 
sentiment  is  with  that  of  his  biographer  and  how  little  he  fore- 
saw what  Mr.  Pattison  would  say  about  him.  In  the  Defensio 
Secimda  he  defends  himself  against  the  charge  not  of  over 
activity  but  of  inaction.  "  I  can  easily  repel,"  he  says,  "  any 
imjjutation  of  want  of  courage  or  of  want  of  zeal.  For  though 
I  did  not  share  the  toils  or  perils  of  the  war  I  was  engaged  in 
a  service  not  less  hazardous  to  myself  and  more  beneficial  to 
my  fellow  citizens  ;  nor  in  the  adverse  turns  of  our  affairs,  did 
I  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of  pusillanimity  and  dejection  ;  or 
show  myself  more  afraid  than  became  me  of  malice  or  of  death : 
For  since  from  my  youth  I  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  liter- 
ature, and  my  mind  has  always  been  stronger  than  my  body, 
I  did  not  court  the  labours  of  a  camp,  in  which  any  common 
jierson  would  have  been  of  more  service  than  myself,  but  re- 
sorted to  that  employment  in  which  my  exertions  were  likely 
to  be  of  most  avail.  Thus,  with  the  bettei*  part  of  my  frame  I 
contributed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  good  of  my  country,  and 
to  the  success  of  tlie  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  angaged ; 
and  I  thought  that  if  God  willed  the  success  of  such  glorious 
achievements,  it  was  equally  agreeable  to  his  will  that  there 
should  be  others  by  whom  those  achievements  should  be  re- 
corded with  dignity  and  elegance  ;  and  that  the  truth,  which 
had  been  defended  by  arms,  should  also  be  defended  by  reason ; 
which  is  the  best  and  only  legitimate  means  of  defending  it. 
Hence,  while  I  applaud  those  who  were  victorious  in  the  field, 
I  will  not  complain  of  the  province  which  was  assigned  me  ; 
but  rather  congratulate  myself  upon  it,  and  thank  the  author 
of  all  good  for  having  placed  me  in  a  station,  which  may  be  an 
object  of  envy  to  others  rather  than  of  regi'et  to  myself."  Here 
is  a  culprit  who  entirely  mistakes  the  nature  of  his  oflfence  and 
instead  of  apologizing  for  what  he  has  done  apologizes  for  not 
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having  done  more.  Nor  so  far  as  we  are  aware  is  there  in 
Milton's  writings  the  slightest  trace  of  sorrow  for  the  niisem- 
ploynient  of  his  best  years  or  consciousness  of  the  ruin  whicii 
it  had  wrought  in  his  genius  as  a  poet. 

In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Pattison  continually  represents  tlio 
end  of  Milton's  public  life  as  "  the  irretrievable  discomtituic 
of  all  his  hopes,  aims,  and  aspirations  "  ;  his  labour  as  "  being 
swept  away  without  a  trace  of  it  being  left  "  ;  and  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  as  utter  "  wretchedness."  The  failure  of  selfish 
schemes  often  makes  men  wretched.  The  failure  of  unselfish 
aspirations  may  make  a  man  sad,  but  can  never  make  him 
wretched  ;  and  Milton  was  not  wretched  when  he  was  writing 
"  Paradise  Lost."  He  would  not  have  been  wretched  even  if 
the  discomfiture  of  his  hopes  for  the  Clommonwealth  h.-d  been 
as  final  and  as  irretrievable  as  his  Ijiographer  supposes.  But 
Milton  knew  that,  though  disastrous,  it  was  not  final  or  irre- 
trievable. He  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  indestructibility 
of  moral  force,  and  he  "  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope."  He 
could  see  the  limits  of  the  reaction  and  he  knew  that,  though 
great  and  calamitous  in  proportion  to  the  errors  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  it  had  not  changed  in  a  day  the  character  and  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  the  nation.  He  would  note  that  the 
Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  High  Counnission,  the  Council  of 
the  North,  the  legislative  functions  once  usurped  by  the  Privy 
Council,  were  not  restored,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
govern  without  a  parliament.  He  found  himself,  the  defender 
of  regicide,  not  free  from  peril,  indeed,  yet  protected  by  public 
opinion,  while,  in  general,  narrow  bounds  were  set  to  the  blood- 
thii-sty  vengeance  of  the  Cavaliers.  He  lived  to  witness  the 
actual  turn  of  the  tide.  Six  years  before  his  death  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  formed,  and  in  the  year  of  his  death  the  Cabal 
Ministry  fell.  At  worst,  his  case  would  have  been  that  of  a 
soldier  killed  in  an  unf  )rtunate  crisis  of  a  battle  which  in  the 
end  was  won  ;  but  he  fell,  if  not  with  the  shout  of  victory  in 
his  ears,  with  the  inspiring  signs  of  a  general  advance  around 
him.  If  we  take  remoter  ages  into  our  view,  the  triumph  of 
Milton  is  still  more  manifest.  The  cause  to  which  he  gave  his 
life  and  his  genius  is  forever  exalted  and  dignified  by  his  name. 
The  notion  that  the  Cavaliers  were  the  men  of  culture  and  that 
the  Puritans  were  the  uncultivated  has  been  a  hundred  times 
confuted,  though  it  reappears  in  the  discoui'ses  of  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold,  and,  what  is  much  more  astonishing,  in  this  work  of 
Mr.  Pattison.  But  in  a  party  of  action  great  defect  of  culture 
would  be  amply  redeemed  by  the  possession  of  a  Milton. 
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"  beiny 
le  latter 


Sir  John  Coleridge,  the  writer  of  this  "  Life  of  Keble," 
"\va.s  for  many  years  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  is  now  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  may  be  regarded  almost 
as  the  lay  head  of  the  High  Church  party  in  England.  Sharing 
Keble's  opinions,  and  enteiing  into  all  his  feelings,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  himself  always  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of 
sense.  Add  to  these  qualifications  his  intimate  and  lifelong 
friendship  with  the  subject  of  his  work,  and  we  have  reason  to 
expect  a  biography  at  once  appreciative  and  judicial.  Such  a 
biography,  in  fact,  wo  have ;  one  full  of  sympathy,  yet  free 
from  exaggeration,  and  a  good  lesson  to  1)iographers  in  general. 
The  iutimacy  of  the  friendship  between  the  writer  and  his  sub- 
ject might  have  interfered  with  his  impartiality  and  repelled 
our  confidence  if  the  case  had  been  more  complex  and  had 
made  greater  demands  on  the  inflexibility  of  the  judge.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  character  and  a  life  so  perfectly  simple,  pure, 
and  transparent  as  the  character  and  the  life  of  Keble,  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  be  said. 

The  author  of  "  The  Christian  Year  "  was  the  son  of  a  country 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  educated  at 
homo  by  his  father,  so  that  he  missed,  or,  as  he  would  probably 
have  said  himself,  escaped,  the  knowledge  of  minds  diflierently 
trained  from  his  own  which  a  boy  cannot  help  picking  up  at  an 
English  public  school.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became  a  scholai- 
of  Corpus  Christi,  a  very  small  and  secluded  c(»llege  of  the 
High  Church  and  High  Tory  University  of  Oxford.  As  the 
scholarships  led  to  fellowships — the  holders  of  which  were  re- 
quired to  be  in  holy  orders — and  to  chui'ch  prefeinient,  almost 
all  the  scholars  were  destined  for  the  clerical  profession.  Of 
Keble's  student  friendships  one  only  seems  to  have  been  formed 
outside  the  walls  of  his  own  college,  and  this  was  with  Miller, 
A  student  of  Worcester  College,  who  afterwards  became  a  High 
Church  clergyman.  Among  the  students  destined  for  the 
Anglican  priesthcod  in  the  Junior  Common  Room  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  there  was  indeed  one  whose  presence  strikes  us 
like  the  apparition  of  Turnus  in  the  camp  of  iEneas — Thomas 
Arnold.  Arnold  was  already  Arnold,  and  ne  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing the  young  champions  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  priests 

*A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keble,  M.  A.,  late  Vicar  of  Hursley,  by  the  Right  Hon- 
Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  D.C.L.,  Oxford  and  London  :    James  Parker  &  Co.,  1869. 
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into  a  struggle  against  the  divine  right  of  tutors,  which  "  securecr 
the  liberty  of  the  suVject"  at  Corpus — the  (juestion  at  issue  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  ruler  being  by  which  of  two  clocks,, 
one  of  which  was  always  five  minutes  before  the  other,  the  re- 
citations should  begin.  The  friendship  between  Arnold  and 
Keble,  however,  was  merely  personal ,  Arnold  evidently  never 
exercised  the  slightest  inriuence  over  Keble's  mind ;  and  c;verk 
in  this  "great  rebellion" — the  only  rebellion,  great  or  small, 
of  his  life — Keble  was  induced  to  take  part,  as  he  has  expressly 
recorded,  at  the  instigation  of  (A)leridge,  a  middle  term  between 
Arnold  and  himself.  The  college  teachers  were  all  clergymen  \. 
and  the  university  curriculum  in  their  days  was  reguliited  and 
limited  by  clerical  ascendancy,  and  censisted  of  the  Aristotelian 
and  Butlerian  philosophy,  ciussics,  and  pure  mathematics,  with- 
out modern  history  or  physical  science.  The  remarkal»le  pre- 
cocity of  Keble's  intellect  enabled  him  to  graduate  with  the 
hiffhest  honours  both  in  classics  and  mathematics  at  an  acje  al- 
most  miraculously  early,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
comparative  youthfulness  ol'  students  in  general  in  those  days. 
He  was  at  once  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  translateil  to  the 
Senior  Common  Room  of  the  College — another  clerical  society 
consisting  of  men  for  the  most  part  considerably  his  seniors, 
among  whom,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Whately,  High  Church 
principles  probably  predominated  already,  and  were  destined 
soon  to  predominate  in  the  most  extreme  sense,  for  the  col- 
lege presently  became  the  focus  of  the  Ritualistic  and  Rom- 
anizing movement.  Thus,  up  to  twenty-three,  Keble's  life  had 
been  that  of  a  sort  of  acolyte,  antl  though  not  ascetic  (for  his  na- 
ture appears  to  have  been  always  genial  and  mirthful),  entirely 
clerical  in  its  environments  and  its  aspirations.  At  twenty- 
three  he  took  orders,  and  put  round  his  neck,  with  the  white 
tie  of  Anglican  priesthood,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book,  and  all  the  conti'adic- 
tions  between  those  two  standards  of  belief.  For  some  time  he 
held  a  tutorship  in  his  college  :  then  he  went  down  to  a  country 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cathedral  city,  where  iie  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days.  His  character  was  so  sweet  and  gentle 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  naturally  disposed  to  toleration.  He 
even  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  some  profane  libellers 
whom  his  friend  Coleiidge  was  going  to  prosecute,  were  not 
half  so  dangerous  enemies  to  religion  as  some  wicked  worldly- 
minded  Christians,  But  it  is  no  wonder,  and  implies  no  deroga- 
tion from  his  charity,  that  he  should  have  regarded  the  progress 
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of  opinions  different  from  his  own  as  a  medipeval  monk  would 
have  regarded  the  progress  of  an  aimy  of  Saracens  or  a  horde  of 
Avars.      His   poetic  sympathies  could  not  hinder   him   from 
disliking  the  rebel  and  Puritan  Milton. 

Thus  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  be  in  a  very  broad 
sense  a  poet  of  humanity.  His  fundamental  conception  of 
the  world  was  essentially  mediaeval ;  his  ideal  was  that  of 
cloistered  innocence,  or,  still  better,  the  innocence  of  untempted 
and  untried  infancy.  For  such  perfection  his  "  Lyra  Tnnocen- 
tium"  was  .strung.  When  his  friend  is  thinking  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  he  conjures  him  to  forego  the  bi'illiant  visions 
which  tempted  him  in  that  direction  for  "  visions  far  more 
brilliant  and  more  certain  too  ;  more  brilliant  in  their  results, 
inasmuch  as  the  salvation  of  one  soul  is  worth  more  than  the 
framing  the  Magna  Charta  of  a  thousand  worlds  ;  more  certain 
to  take  place,  since  temptations  are  fewer  and  opportunities 
everywhere  to  be  found."  These  words  remind  us  of  a  passage- 
in  one  of  Massillon's  sermons,  preached  on  the  delivery  of 
colours  to  a  regiment,  in  which  the  bishop,  after  dwelling  on 
the  hardships  and  sufferings  which  soldiers  are  called  upon  to 
endure,  intimates  that  a  small  part  of  those  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings, undergone  in  performance  of  a  monastic  vow,  would 
merit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  souls  are  to  be  saved  by  real 
moral  influences.  Sir  John  Coleridge  has  probably  saved  a  good 
many  more  souls  as  a  religious  judge  and  man  of  the  world 
than  he  would  have  saved  as  the  rector  of  a  country  parish  ), 
and  if  character  is  formed  by  moral  effort,  he  has  probably 
formed  a  much  higher  character  by  facing  temptation  than  he 
would  have  done  by  flying  from  it.  Keble  himself,  in  his 
Morning  Hymn,  has  a  passage  in  a  different  strain  ;  but  the 
sentiment  which  really  prevailed  with  him  was  probably  that 
embodied  in  his  advice  to  his  friend. 

Whatever  of  grace,  worth,  or  beneficence  there  could  be  in 
the  half-cloistered  life  of  an  Oxford  fellow  of  those  days,  or 
in  the  rural  and  sacerdotal  life  of  a  High  Church  rector,  there 
was  in  the  life  of  Keble  at  Oriel,  and  afterwards  at  Hursley 
The  best  spirit  of  such  a  life,  together  with  the  image  of  a 
character  rivalling  in  spiritual  beauty,  after  its  kin  j,  that  of 
Ken  or  Leighton,  is  found  in  Keble's  poetry,  and  for  this  we 
may  be,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been,  thankful. 

The  biographer  declines  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination 
of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  but  he  confidently  predicts  its  indefi- 
nite reign,  founding  his  prediction  on  the  causes  of  its  original 
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success.  He  justly  describes  it,  in  efFect,  as  rather  a  poetical 
(manual  of  devotion  than  a  book  of  poetry  for  continuous  read- 
dng.  It  is,  in  truth,  so  completely  out  of  the  category  of  ordi- 
mary  poetry,  that  to  estimate  its  poetic  merits  would  be  a  very 
•ditHcult  task.  Sir  John  Coleridge  indicates  this,  when  he  cites 
as  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  book  the 
practice  of  the  clergyman  who  used,  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
instead  of  a  sermon,  to  read  and  interpret  to  his  congregation 
the  poem  of  the  "Christian  Year"  for  the  day.  "The  object 
■of  the  pi'esent  publication,"  says  the  Preface,  "  will  be  at- 
tained if  any  person  find  assistance  from  it  in  bringing  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  more  entire  unison  with  those  I'ccom- 
mended  and  exemplified  in  the  Prayer  Book."  This  connection 
with  the  Prayer  Book  ai:d  with  the  Anglican  Calendar,  while 
it  has  given  the  book  an  imnien.se  circulation,  necessarily  limits 
its  range  and  interest.  Yet  those  who  care  least  fur  being 
brought  into  unison  with  the  Prayer  Book,  fully  admit  that  the 
■"Christian  Year"  gives  proof  of  real  poetic  power.  Keble  him- 
self, as  his  biographer  attests,  had  a  very  humble  opinion  of 
his  own  work,  seldom  read  it,  hated  to  hear  it  praised,  con- 
sented with  great  diHirulty  to  its  glorification  by  sumptuous 
editions.  It  was  his  saintly  humility,  suggests  the  biographer, 
which  made  him  feel  that  the  book  wliieh  flowed  from  his  own 
heart  would  inevitably  be  taken  for  a  faithful  likeness  of  him- 
self; that  he  would  thus  be  exhibiting  himself  in  favourable 
colours,  and  be  in  danger  of  incurring  the  woe  pronounced  on 
those  who  Avin  the  good  opinion  of  the  world.  If  this  account 
be  true,  it  is  another  proof  of  the  medijeval  and  half-monastic 
mould  in  which  Keble's  religious  character  was  cast. 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  "  Lyra  Innocentium "  is  pro- 
bably to  be  attributed  not  only  to  its  inferiority  in  intrinsic 
merit,  but  to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  "Christian  Year"  has 
AS  little  of  a  party  character  as  any  work  of  devotion  written 
by  an  Anglican  and  High  Church  clergyman  could  have,  the 
■"  Lyra  Innocentium"  was  the  work  of  a  leading  party  man. 
The  interval  between  the  two  publications  had  been  filled  by 
A  great  reactionary  movement  among  the  clergy,  one  of  the  back- 
streams  to  that  current  of  Liberalism,  which  setting  in  after  the 
termination  of  the  great  French  war,  not  only  swept  away  the 
Rotten  boroughs  and  the  other  political  bulwarks  ot  Tory  domin- 
ion, but  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  privileges  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  compelled  Churchmen  to  look  out  for 
&  basis  independent  of  State  support.     Keble  was  the  associ- 
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ate of  Hurrell  Froude,  Newman,  Pusey,  and  the  other 
{Treat  "  Tractarians."  A  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  regarded  by  Newman  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement.  He  contributed  to  the  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times,"  though  as  a  "ontroversalist  he  was  never  powerful ; 
sweetness,  not  strength,  being  the  characteristic  of  his  mind. 
He  gradually  embiaced,  as  it  seems  to  us,  all  the  principles 
which  sent  his  fellow  Tractarians  ove  '  to  Rome.  The  posthu- 
moiis  alteration  made  in  the  "  Christian  Year"  by  his  direction 
shows  that  he  held  a  doctrine  respecting  the  Eucharist  not 
practically  distinguishable  from  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation.  A  poem  intended  to  appear  in  the  "  Lyra  Apo3- 
tolica,"  but  suppressed  at  the  time  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
cautious  friends,  and  now  published  by  his  biographer,  proves, 
that  he  was,  as  a  Pi'otestant  putting  it  plainly  would  say,  an 
advanced  Mariolatei'.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  sacerdotalist 
and  believer  in  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of 
opinion.  He  mourned  over  the  abandonment  of  auricular  confes- 
sion. He  regarded  the  cessation  of  prayers  for  the  souls  of  dead 
founders  and  benefactors  as  a  lamentable  concession  to  Protes- 
tant prejudice.  Like  his  associates,  he  repudiated  the  very 
name  of  Protestant.  He  deemed  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  i-egard  to  orthodoxy,  most  deplorable — "  two  pre- 
lates having  distinctly  denied  an  article  of  tne  Apostles'  Creed," 
and  matters  going  on  altogether  so  that  it  was  very  difficult 
for  "  a  Catholic  Christian  "  to  remain  in  that  communion.  Why 
then  did  he  not,  with  Newman  and  the  rest,  accept  the  logical 
conclusions  of  his  ])remises,  and  go  to  the  place  to  which  his 
principles  belonged  ?  His  was  not  a  character  to  be  influenced 
by  any  worldly  motives,  or  even  by  that  sense  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal position,  which  perhaps  has  sometimes  had  its  influence 
in  making  Romanizing  leaders  of  the  Anglican  clergy  unwilling 
to  merge  their  [)arty  and  their  leadership  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  There  was  nothing  in  his  nature  which  would  have  re- 
coiled from  any  self-abnegation  or  submission.  The  real  answer 
is,  we  believe,  that  Keble  was  a  married  man.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  him  making  love.  His  marriage  was  no  doubt  one  not. 
of  passion  but  of  affection,  as  small  a  departure  from  the  sacerdo- 
tal ideal  as  it  was  lossible  for  a  marriage  to  be ;  still  he  was 
married,  and  tenderly  attached  to  his  good  wife.  This  it  was 
probably — not  any  subtle  distinction  between  Real  Presence 
and  Transubstantiation,  not  misgivings  as  to  the  exact  degree 
of  worship  to  be  paid  to  the  Virgin,  not  doubts  as  to  the  limits. 
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of  tho  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  objections  to  prac- 
tical abuses  in  the  Church  of  Rome, — which  kept  Koble,  and 
has  kept  many  a  Romanizing  clerj^yman  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  from  becoming  a  Roman  Catliolic.  Nor  is  the  reason, 
when  analysed,  one  of  which  Anglican  philosophy  need  be 
ashamed ;  for  to  the  pretentions  of  sacerdotal  asceticism  the 
best  answer  is  domestic  love. 

Keble  stopped  his  ears  with  wax  against  the  siren  appeal  of 
his  seceding  chief,  John  Henry  Newman,  and  refused  at  first  to 
read  the  "  Essay  on  Development."  When  at  last  ho  was  drawn 
into  the  controversy,  he  constructed  for  his  own  satisfaction,  ami 
that  of  other  waverers  who  looked  up  to  him  for  stipport  and 
guidance,  an  argument  founded  on  the  Butlerian  principla  of 
probability  as  the  guide  of  life.  But  Butler,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  his  great  name  be  it  said,  imports  into  (juestions  of  con- 
science and  into  the  spiritual  domain  a  principle  really  applicable 
only  to  worldly  concerns.  A  man  will  invest  his  money,  or 
take  any  other  step  in  relation  to  his  worldly  affairs,  if  he 
thinks  the  chances  are  in  his  favour ;  but  he  cannot  l)e  satisfied 
with  a  mere  preponderance  of  chances  that  he  po.ssesses  vital 
truth  and  that  he  will  escape  everlasting  condenmation.  The 
analogy  drawn  by  Keble  between  the  late  recognition  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  instead  of  the  too  Protestant  Articles,  as  the  real 
canon  of  the  Anglican  faith,  and  the  lateness  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  in  the  world's  histoiy,  was  an  application  of  the 
analogical  n-  3thod  of  reasoning  which  showed  to  what  strange 
uses  that  method  might  be  put. 

It  is  singular,  but  consistent  with  our  theory  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  tie  which  prevented  Keble  from  joining  the  seces- 
sion, that  he  should  have  determined,  if  compelled  to  leave  the 
Church  of  England  (a  contingency  which,  from  the  growth  of 
lieresy  in  that  Church,  he  distinctly  contemplated),  to  go  not 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  out  of  all 
communion  whatever.  He  would  have  gone,  we  suppose, 
into  some  limbo  like  the  phantom  Church  of  the  Nonjurors.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  course  can  hove  logically  com- 
mended itself  to  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  theological 
school  which  held  that  the  individual  reason  afforded  no  sort  of 
standing-ground,  and  that  the  one  thing  indispensable  to 
salvation  was  visible  communion  with  the  true  Church. 

Sir  John  Coleridge  deals  with  the  question  as  to  the  posthu- 
mous alteration  in  "  The  Christian  Year,"  the  discovery  of 
which  caused  so  much  scandal  among  its  Piotestant  admirers, 
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.•and  brought  to  a  stand,  it  was  said,  the  subscription  for  a  me- 
morial college  in  honour  of  its  author.  It  is  made  clearly  to 
.appear  that  the  alteration  wa.s  In  accordance  with  Kebh^'s  ex- 
])ressed  desire,  and  the  suspicion  which  was  cast  upon  his  execu- 
tors and  those  who  were  about  him  in  his  last  moments  is  proved 
to  be  entirely  unfounded.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  cannot 
think  that  the  biogi-aphei-  (or  rather  Koble,  who  speaks  for  him- 
self in  this  matter)  will  be  successful  in  convincing  many  people 
that  the  alteration  was  merely  verbal.  The  mental  interpola- 
tion of  "  only  "  after  "  not "  in  the  words  "  not  in  the  hands," 
is  surely  a  tour  de  force;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
passage  occurs  in  the  lines  on  the  "  Gunpowder  Treasc  "  and 
IS  evidently  pointed  against  the  Roma;^,  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  Roman  Catholics  do  not  deny  that  the  Eucharist 
is  received  "  in  the  heart ;"  but  the  Protestants  deny  that  it  is 
is  received  "  in  the  hands  "  at  all ;  and  the  vast  majority  of 
Keble's  readers  could  not  fail  to  construe  the  passage  as  an  as- 
sertion of  the  Protestant  doctrine.  Sir  John  Coleridjie  does 
not  confront  the  real  ditticulty,  because  he  does  not  give  the  two 
versions  side  by  side,  or  exhibit  the  passage  in  its  context.  A 
more  natural  account  of  the  matter  is  suggested  by  a  letter  of 
Keble,  written  when  he  was  contemplating  the  publication  of 
the  "  Lyra  Innocentium,"  and  inclnded  in  the  present  memoir. 
In  that  letter  he  says  : 

"  No  doubt,  there  would  l)e  the  difference  in  tone  which  you  take  notice 
of  between  this  and  the  former  book  ;  for  when  I  wrote  that,  1  did  not 
understand  (to  mention  no  more  points)  either  the  doctrine  of  Repentance 
or  that  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  held,  e.  g. ,  by  Bishop  Kan,  nor  that  of 
JuBtitication  ;  and  such  points  as  these  must  surely  make  a  great  ditfurenco. 
But  may  it  please  (»u  I  to  preserve  me  from  writing  so  iinreally  and  de- 
ceitfully as  I  did  then  ;  aid  if  1  could  tell  you  the  whole  of  my  shameful 
history,  you  would  join  vith  all  your  heart  in  this  prayer." 

The  biographer,  while  he  proves  his  integrity  by  giving  us 
the  letter,  of  course  protests  against  our  taking  seriously  the 
self-accusations  of  a  saint.  We  certainly  shall  not  take  seri- 
ously any  charge  of  deceitfulness  against  Keble,  whether  made 
by  himself  or  by  any  other  human  being ;  but  he  was  liable,  to 
A  certain  extent,  like  all  other  human  being.s,  to  self-deception. 
His  opinions,  like  those  of  his  associates,  on  theological  ques- 
tions in  general  and  on  the  question  f  f  the  Eucharist  in  parti- 
cular, had  been  moving  rapidly  in  a  Romanizing  direction  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  publication  of  "  The  Christian 
Year"  and  that  of  the  "  Lyra  Innocentivm."  Ip  the  passage 
just  quoted,  we  see  that  he  was  conscious  of  this;  but  it  was 
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not  unnatural  that  ho  should  sometimes  forget  it,  and  that  he 
should  then  put  upon  the  words  in  "  The  Chri^)tian  Year"  a. 
construction  in  conformity  with  his  opinions  as  they  wei-e  in 
their  most  advanced  stage.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  he  and 
the  rest  of  his  party,  if  they  were  even  dimlv  and  at  intervals 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  own  creed  had  undergone  so 
much  change,  should  still  have  been  able  to  take  the  ground  of 
immutability  and  infallibility  in  their  controversies  with  other 
parties  and  churches. 

It  has  been  almoat  forgotten  that  Keble  held  for  ten  years  a 
(non-resident)  Professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  His  lectures 
were  unfortunately  written,  as  the  rule  of  the  Chair  then  was, 
in  Latin.  He  thought  of  translating  them,  and  Sir  John  Cole- 
ridge seems  still  to  liold  that  the  task  would  be  worth  under- 
taking. For  the  examples,  which  are  taken  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute  translations  or 
examples  taken  from  the  modern  poets.  Mr.  Gladstone  chooses 
the  apt  epithet  when  he  calls  the  lectures  "  refined."  Refine- 
ment rather  than  vigour  or  depth  was  always  the  attribute  of 
Keble's  productions.  His  view  of  poetry,  however,  as  the 
vent  for  overcharged  feelings  or  an  imagination  oppressed  by 
its  own  fulness — as  a  vis  niedica,  to  use  his  own  expression — If 
it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  well  deserves  attention 
among  other  theories. 

To  the  discredit,  perhaps,  rather  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  than 
of  either  of  the  persons  concerned,  religious  differences  were  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  personal  friendship  formed  iu  youth 
between  Keble  and  Arnold.  With  this  single  and  slight  excep- 
tion, Keble'scharacter  in  every  relation — as  friend.son,  husband,, 
tutor,  na.^tor — .seems  to  have  been  all  that  the  admirers  of  "  The 
Christian  Year"  can  expect  or  desire.  The  current  of  his  life, 
but  for  the  element  of  theological  controversy  and  perplexity 
which  slightlydisturbed  his  later  days,  would  have  been  limpid 
and  tranquil  as  that  of  any  rivulet  in  the  quiet  scene  where  the 
years  of  his  Chri.stian  ministry  were  passed.  He  and  his  wife, 
♦be  partner  of  all  his  thoughts  and  labours,  and  the  mirror  and 
partaker  of  the  beauty  of  his  character,  died  almost  on  the  same 
day  ;  she  dying  last,  and  rejoicing  that  her  husband  was  spared 
the  pain  of  being  the  survivor. 

"  Within  these  walls  [of  the  Church]  each  fluttering  guest 
Is  gently  lured  to  one  safe  nest — 
Without  'tis  moaning  and  unrest." 

The  writer  of  those  lines  perfectly  as  well  as  beautifully 
itaJized  his  ideal. 
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